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CHAPTER  V. 

FINANCES   OF  THE  OTTOMAN   EMPIRE   AND 
REVENUES  OF  THE  SULTAN. 

System  of  finance  under  the  feudal  government. — Divisions  qf 
the  Turkish  exchequer, — Public  treasury, — Sources  qf  rese^ 
nvc; — hmd-taxr-^property-tax, — customs^'—folUtax, — mtmo- 

'  pofyr— mines, — escheats  and  forfeitures, — coinage^-^tribute. 
— Expenditure  of  the  pubUc  treasure. — Sultan's  revenues, 
fixed  and  coMual^-^Dofweries  and  pensions. — Nizami  djedid* 

In  reviewing  the  financial  resources  of  the  ^^^^  ^^ 

^  •   finance  un- 

Turks,  it  must  first  of  all  be  considered,  that^^f**"^^*"" 

'  dal  ^vern* 

many  of  the  expenses,  with  which  the  trea-  "**"'• 
suries  of  more  regular  governments  are  bur- 
thened,  are  among  them  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for  by  the  arrangements  of  the  feudal 
system ;  and  indeed,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  its  original  institution,  every  establishment, 
whether  calculated  for  internal  utility  or  for 
external  defence,  was  upheld  by  a  competent 
assignment  of  landed  property.  Perhaps  the 
chief  inducement  to  the  adoption  of  the  feu- 
dal system,  with  a  warlike  people  imskilled  ui 

TOL.  II.  B 


the  art  o^  conducting  die  operations  of 
finance,  was,  that  it  enabled  them  to  support 
their  numerous  armies  without  levying  taxes 
for  their  pay.  An  assignment  of  lands^  involve 
ing  the  condition,  that  the  possessor  shall  be 
constantly  prepared  to  take  the  field  at  thft 
call  of  the  sovereign,  is  in  itself  a  military 
pay ;  and  the  Turkish '  exchequer  issued  no 
other  to  its  soldiery  until  the  institution  of 
the  corps  of  janizaries*.  In  Hke  manner^  the 
condition  of  keeping,  in  order  the  national 
establishments  was  imposed  on  the  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces  to  the  extent  of  their 
jurisdiction,  and  adequate  assignments  of  th« 
national  domain  were  made  to  them  for  the 
purpose:  hence  neither  the  army,  nor  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  poHce,  public 
worship,  the  building  nor  repairing  of  public 
edifices,  of  fortresses,  mosques^  arsenals, 
bridges,  and  high  roads,  are  kept  up  in  4he 
provinces  at  the  expense  of  the  grand  signer. 
The  establishment  of  the  janizaries  was  first 
superinduced  upon  the  general  plan.     Being 

*  **  Hie  rmuB  est  oido,  hsc  dittrilxitio— die  at  &cilet  iaex* 
hauttacque  belIox:opisB  adfint,  quoctdiaaaBqiie  pro  eifdem  aleodia 
pecuniaB  cura  levetur  imperetor,  ut  Dullum  ob  bellum  cootueta  ex 
loagfiificentbyel  sumptibaaqiiicquam  iaterQUtterecogator.''  (Mob« 
» df.  Ebcfir.  p.  la) 


considered  as  the  body-^gnards^  or  staadiog 
army,  of  the  sultan,  their  head  quarters  and 
fixed  residence  were  in  his  capital,  and  they 
werie  maintained  from  his  treasury  as  a  part 
of  the  imperial  household.  The  necessity  df 
a  naydi  force^  when  the  conquest  of  Gonstaii* 
tlnople  was  projected*,  obliged  the  sultan  to 
assign  a  portion  of  his  peculiar  treasure  for 
its  creation  and  maintenance :  but  besides  the 
marine  forces,  the  janizaries  and  other  similar 
bodies  of  regular  troops,  no  part  of  the  na- 
tional establishments  was  supported  from  the 
Aiperhfcl  tneatsury. 

The  Turkish  exchequer  consists  of  two  DiTWon 

.  .  of  the 

parte;  the  miW,  which  is  employed  in  col- Turkish 
leeting  and  receiving  the  public  revenues  and 
in  disbursing  such  sums  as  the  public  ser- 
vice requires,  and  the  hazni  or  sultanas  trear 
•ury.  The  former  under  the  administration 
of  the  defterdar  effendi^  and  the  latter  under 
that  of  the  hxizni  vekiliy  a  black  eunuch  se- 
cond in  official  rank  to  the  kislar  aga.  Tha 
revenues  of  each  may  be  divided  into  fixed 
and  casual :  those  of  the  miri  are  generally 
estimate  at  thrm  millions  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  ami^ 

#  SteCammir^  p.  56,  note  33. 
B    2      ' 


mwiibiis  annis*.  Mr.  Eton  has  given  a 
schedule  of  the  revenue  in  greater  detail^ 
which,  in  result,  somewhat  exceeds  the  sum 
allowed  by  Cantemir,  and  ^vhich  wants  only 
the  merit  of  accuracy -f-.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  Turkish 
finances,  and  I  believe,  that  few  Europeans 

♦  I  have  taken  this  amount  of  the  Turkish  finances  from  Can- 
temir, who  indeed  says  (p.  170,  note  53),  that  in  his  time 
*<  there  were  brought  yearly  into  the  two  treasuries  twenty-seren 
tJiousand  purses,  each  containing  five  hundred  rix  dollars :"  but  at 
I  find  that  Count  Marsigli,  who  appears  to  have  had  access  to 
llie  public  registers,  estimates  the  revenues  of  the  mlri  alone  at 
28,272  purses  (See  stato  milit«  t.  ii,  p.  179)9  I  must  suppo^ 
the  apparent  disagreement  in  their  computations  to  be  occasioned 
only  by  an  inaccuracy  of  expression.  Toderini  (u  i,  p.  90) 
says,  that  the  revenue  of  the  mtrti  of  which  the  defierdar 
rffendi  has  the  direction,  amounts  to  about  twenty  millions  of 
Turkish  piastres."  De  Tott  (v.  iii,  p.  135)  agrees  with 
Cantemir,  and' fixes  the  revenue  at  3>900,00^.  sterling.  Olivier 
says  (v.  i,  p.  24),  that  the  revenues  of  the  miri  and  thfc  sul- 
tan, wliich  are  annually  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  Cotnstan^noplit, 
amount  to  150  millions  of  livres,  besides  50  millions  from  the 
revenues  of  mos^^ues  and  from  casual  sources.  Motraye  (t.  i, 
p.  255)  calculates  the  total  receipts  of  both  treasuries  at 
36,000,000  of  piastres,  or  9,000,0001.  sterling,  according  tp 
the  value  of  Turkish  money  in  his  time.  Chalcondylas  (lib.  viii) 
estimated  them,  in  the  reign  of  Mahomet  the  Second,  at  foui: 
millions  of  gold  staters,  which,  according  to  the  calculation  of 
Artus  his  translator  (t.  i,  p.  172),  amount  to  eight  millions  of 
ducats. 

f  «  Total  of  the  revenue  of  the  empire,  or  public  treasury 
called  the  mtr'h  44,942,500  piastres,  or  about  4,494,2501.  stcr- 
liag."     (Surrey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p  •  47.)  # 
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in  Turkey  possess  the  means  of  obtaining  it: 
but  as  Mr.  Eton  declares,  "  that  he  reasons 
only  from  facts,  and  trusts  the  impartial 
reader  will  draw  the  same  conclusions/'  it 
may  perhaps  not  be  thought  superfluous  to 
examine  the  merit  of  the  facts  themselves, 
which  form  the  basis  of  his  reasonings. 

Mr,  Eton  comprehends  among  the  sources 
of  revenue  collected  by  the  wir^,  in  the  rear 
of  a  formidable  list  of  Turkish  words,  .Aare- 
mein  hasinesi,  and  sherifein  hasinesi :  but  as 
far  as  can  be  collected  from  the  meaning  of 
the  words  themselves,  they  must  signify  the 
rents  of  vdcuf^  property  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  public  worship  or  charitable  insti-- 
tutions  :  they  are  however  by  no  means  un- 
der the  control  of  the  officers  of  either  of  the 
departments  of  the  exchequer;  the  mm  or 
the  haznS. 

•  The  founder  of  a  mosque  or  other  pious^ 
establishment,  or  the  individual  who  en- 
riches it  by  subsequent  benefactions,  has  the 
privilege  of  appointing  to  the  administration 
of  his  bequest  an  officer  under  the  title  of 
mutevelly,  and  a  superior  officer,  or  over- 
seer, under  that  of  nazir.  These,  more 
especially  in  the  instance  of  mosques  founded 
by  the  sultans,  are  the   chief   ministers  o§ 


state,  the  heads  of  the  ulemaj^  or  t^  prin- 
cipal ofHcers  of  the  geragUo  ;  and  in  the  ca$9 
of  private  donations^  are  frequently  the  chil*^ 
dren  or  natural  heirs  of  the  testator,  ivho  en- 
joy,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  law,  such 
part  of  the  rents  as  is  not  specifically  appro* 
priated,  though,   when  this  surplus  is  con* 
siderable,  it  does  not  escape  the  vigilance  of « 
government,   but  is  adjudged  to  belong  to 
<he  public  treasury.  The  administrators,  and 
chiefly  those  of  the  mosques  and  hospitals  in 
Mecca,  Medina,  and  Constantinople,  areau*^ 
thorized,  on  receiving  an  adequate  assigi^ment 
of  property  in  buildings  or  landed  estates,  to 
make  loans  to  individuals,  whether  Mussijtl** 
mans  or  infidels,  from  the  public  funds  of  the 
establishment  which  is  committed  to  their 
care.     The  borrower  still  retains  the  use  or  ' 
enjoyment  of  his  property  on  the  payment  of 
an  inconsiderable  rent,   and   cannot  be  de« 
prived  of  it  by  his  creditors  in  the  event  of  his 
subsequently  becoming  a  bankrupt :  he  m^^y 
even  sell  or  transfer  it  to  strangers  with  the 
consent  of  the  mutevelhfy  and  on  the  pay^ 
ment  of  certain  dues  to  the  mosque,  without 
being  subject  to  the  claim,  which  in  Turkey 
every  neighbour  is  allowed  to  n^ke,    to  a 
^prefisrence  in  the  sale  of  property  contiguousr 
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to  liis  own :  he  tnmsmits  it,  on  his  decease, 
in  equal  portions  to  his  immediate  descen- 
jdants.  On  the  gradual,  or  total,  extinction 
of  such  heirs,  the  ahsolute  property  of  the 
aeveral  portions,  or  of  the  whole  of  the  estate, 
becomes  vested  in  the  lender. 

The  coffer  in  which  the  revenues  of  the 
vacufs  VLve  collected,  to  the  amount  of  several 
*  millions,  is  called  harimetnn  dolahy^  and  is 
deposited  in  the  seraglio  under  the  care  of 
the  kislar  aga^  and  strictly  guarded.  It  is 
wrong  to  represent  thisse  treasures  As  ^'  sums 
-  taken  from  the  active  and  efficient  capital  of 
the  nation,  and  either  wholly  unemployed, 
m  appropriated  to  uses  which  cannot  be  sup^ 
,  posed  to  have  a  very  direct  relation  to  the 
necessities  of  the  state*;"  for,  on  the  con* 
trary,  without  deviating  from,  the  intentions 
of  the  founders,  or  violating  the  essential 
clauses  of  their  charters,  that  part  of  the 
revenue  of  vacufs  which  remains  after  the 
religious  uses  are  sjE^tisfied,  is  considered  as 
appropriable  to  the  urgencies  of  the  state, 
and  might  afford  essential  succour,  if  economy 
and  fideUty  were  employed  in  administering 
it.  In  times  of  public  distress  the  sultans 
occasionally  apply  these  funds  to  the  neces* 

«  Set  Surrey  of  the  Turkish  cn^re,  p.  40, 41. 
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sities  of  government,  but  under  the  form  of 
a  loan  and  the  solemn  engagement  of  the 
minister  of  finance,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
sultan  and  the  empire,  binds  the  state  to  thq 
payment  of  so  sacred  a  debt  *. 

The  haratchj   or  capitation  tax  imposed 

•-   on  the  rayahsj  is  improperly  called  by  Mn 

Eton  "  the  annual  redemption  of  the  lives  of 

all  the  males  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  who 

do  not  profess  the  Mahometan  religion -f/- 

♦  Sec  Tab.  G6n.  t.  ii,  chap,  v,  sec  S. 

The  graad  irizir  Kioprili  Mustafa  Pasha  first  brought  the 
treasures  of  the  jamh  into  the  public  treasury :  aud  when  the 
muteveliy  charged  him  with  sacrilege,  he  insisted  that  the  wealthy 
designed  for  religious  uses,  ought  to  be  employed  in  maintaining 
the  defenders  of  the  holy  edifices.     (Cantemir,  p.  367.) 

-[;  See  Survey  of  the  Turldsh  empire,  p.  4L<— It  is  with  much 
regret,  that  I  feel  myself  compelled,  from  a  respect  for  truth,  to 
declare,  that  Dr.  Wittman's  account  of  a  conversation  which  he 
held  with  me  at  Buyukdere  (See  Travels,  p.  28)  is  wholly  in- 
accurate. A  perf^  who,  like  myself,  had  resided  many  yearv 
in  Turkey,  could  never  have  "  comprehended  under  the  general 
denomination  of  ray ah^  the  Greek  and  Armenian  subjects  of  the. 
grand  signor  and  every  description  of  Franks*'  Still  less  could 
I  have  so  far  adopted  Mr.  Eton'vS  errprs,  and  even  haye  borrowed 
his  language,  as  to  assert,  « that  the  karatch  is  considered  as  the 
redemption  of  the  heads  of  the  rayahs^  which  were  forfeited  in 
perpetuity  by  their  subjugated  ancestors.'*  Dr.  Wittman  has 
also  made  me  pronounce  a  very  florid  panegyric  on  the  modem 
Greeks ;  but  though  I  had  read  Mr.  Eton's  work  while  I  was 
in  Turkey,  it  had  made  so  slight  an  impression  on  my  memory 
tliat  I  must  have  spoken  from  the  same  inspiration  as  Mr.  Eton 
himself,  if  I  eould  have  amused  Dr.  Wittman  by  the  misrepre-t 
sentationt  which  he  has  attributed  to  me. 


The  hurattk  is,  however,  simply  a  poll-tax, 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  imposed  upon  the 
EngHsh  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second : 
it  is  levied  not  only  on  the  Greeks  and  Ar-r 
menians,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Turks^ 
but  also  on  the  Jews,  who  were  protected  by 
Turkish  hospitality  when  they  |led  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Christians.  He  inserts 
among  the  cities  and  places  which  contribute  to 
the  haratchy  "  the  Morea  and  its  five  jurisdic- 
tions;'" and  he  taxes  separately  Napoli  di 
Romania,  though  a  city  of  the  Morea,  and 
consequently  within  those  jurisdictions.  It 
is  indeed  a  curious  circumstance,  that  Mr. 
flton's  schedule  of  the  Turkish  finances  and 
the  memoirs  pf  t^he  Baron  de  Tott  should 
both  contain  so  gross  a  geographical  erron 
The  Turks  knoWy  that  the  peninsula  of  the 
Morea  is  not  formed  by  the  gulf  of  Napoli, 
but  by  the  gulfs  of  Lepanto  and  Egina,  which 
by  almost  meeting  make  the  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth. Could  Mr.  Eton's  deference  for  the 
Baron  de  Tott  seduce  him  into  a  belief,  that 
"  the  peninsula  of  the  Morea  is  formed  by 
the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  by  that  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Napoli  di  Romania 
which  stands  at  the  bottom  of  it*  ?''  Dr.  Pour 

*  See  De  Tttt'i  Memoirs,  r.  ir,  p.  150. 
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qaevilte  possessed  means  of  obtaining,  in 
fennation  respecting  the  Morea  superior  to 
those  of  preceding  travellers,  and  therefore 
his  testimony  must,  ^t  present,  be  admitted 
as  conclusive.  Now  it  appears,  that  the  Mo- 
rea, instead  of  containing  fire  separate  jtms- 
dictions,  is  united  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
paAa  of  three  tails,  and  subdivided  into 
Ijirenty-foar  cantons,  governed  by  codja  bashh 
or  elders*.  Oczacow  is  said  to  have  furnished 
ninety  purses ;  though  Oczacow  was  a  for- 
tress garrisoned  only  by  Turks,  who  conse- 
qoently  were  not  liable^  to  the  capitation : 
hut,  what  is  singularly  ridiculous,  is,  that 
he  estimates  the  contributions  from  the  body 
of  gypsies  to  be  almost  equal  to  that  from 
the  city  of  Constantinople  and  its  environs, 

*  See  Voyi^^es  m  Mofee,  &c*  t.  ^  p.  67.  TKc  trhole  of 
Greece  it  dlTided  into  four  great  ^skaRh  ;  TripoIizza»  Egiipo 
or  NegropoDt  (the  ancient  Enboea),  Tanina»  and  Salonica.  The 
jkasiaiik  of  Tripolizxa  compriaes  all  ihe  Morea ;  that  of  Egnpo^ 
the  island  whence  it  deriyet  iu  Qame,  betidea  Bocotia  abd  the 
raatern  part  of  Phocit ;  Yanina,  the  whole  of  Epirot ;  and  S»* 
knicay  the  touthem  diTisioB  of  Macedonia.  The  north  of  Mace* 
donia  it  governed  hy  ieyt ;  Naupadtuf  (or  Lepanto)  gives  to  its 
goremor  the  tide  offiaiAa  ;  Athens  and  Livadia  are  admiiiistered 
bj  vaivoJas ;  Larissa  by  a  muiulim  ;  and  Zagora  (the  ancifol 
Magncna)  by  its  own  primates*  Pieria  is  dq)endent  on  the  agm 
of  Katherin,  who  now  rdet  orer  Ol^pot  in  the  place  of  Jupitec* 
(See  Beanjoury  TaU  du  oommeree  de  la  Grecei  t.  if  p«  ^0 
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md  thence  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
schedule  itself  is  an  incorrect  copy  of  some 
account  composed  by  the  Russian  mbsion  at 
Copstantinople^  by  orders  from  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg,  as  it  seems  calculated  to  coqp 
vey  to  the  empress  a  contemptible  idea  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  by  stating  the  number  of 
male  gypsies,  above  fifteep  years  of  age,  at 
three  hundred  and  thirty-^six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty. 

Confiscation  and  inheritances,  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  sponge 
by  which  the  grand  signor  absorbs  the  wealth 
of  his  subjects,  yield,  under  the  pressure  of 
his  mighty  hand,  only  one  thousand  thrcto 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  purses  (about  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling),  an  inconsiderable 
drop,  compared  to  the  rivers  of  wealth  which 
flow  through  every  province  of  his  extensive 
dominions*  \ 

The  consequences  which  Mn  Eton  deduces 
frcmi  this  fanciful  statement  are,  that  ^^  the 
present  state  of  the  Turkish  finances  is  in- 
compatible with  the  permanence  or  prosperity 
^  the  state,  and  that  the  fiiture  prospect  is 
still  less  promising/'  "  The  expenditure,'' 
he  says,  ^  has  so  much  inci^sased  that  it  is  ^ 
not  probable  the  mifi  can  discharge  its  debts 
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without  a  donation  from  the  treasury  of  the 
sultan,  a  measure  which  does  not  enter  into 
the  pohcy  of  the  seraglio.  Here  then  We  are 
to  consider  the  probable  consequences  of  a 
deficiency  in  its  treasury,  to  a  government 
which  knows  nothing  of  the  financial  proviv 
sions  of  modern  politics^  and  consequently 
'will  be  totally  unprepared  for  such  a  con- 
juncture/' 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  na- 
tural and  abundant  fertility  of  the  Turkish 
provinces  in  general,  it  may  indeed  appear, 
that  the  revenues  of  the  sultan  are  insufficient 
for  the  support  of  his  armies,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  his  establishments ;  but  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  the  Turks  are  from  their  in- 

iiancy  habituated .  to  privations  which  to  the 
y      European  soldier  would  be  intolerable,  that 
f     wine  and  other  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors 
j      are  prohibited  in  their  camps,  that  to  them 
a  moderate  ration  of  bread  or  Indian  corn 
with  a  few  black  olives  is  a  delicious  and 
ample  repast,    that  most  of   them    neither 
J'     carry  knapsacks   nor   have  tlie   least  occa- 
sion for  them,  and  that  accustomed  as  they 
I     are  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  enveloped  in  their 
I     tliick  capots  or  cloaks,  they  hardly  feel  the 
want  of  a  tent  as  an  inconvenience;  when 
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all  these  things  are  taken  into  consideration 
it  must  be  evident^  that  the  porte  can  keep 
in  the-  field  axi  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men  with  less  expense  than  any  prince  in 
Christendom  can  maintain  a  third  of  the 
number,  I  instance  only  the  standing  artiy^ 
which  the  Turks,  in  imitation  of  the  Euro- 
pean states,  feel  the  necessity  of  augmenting, 
for  every  other  establishment  of  magnificence 
or  usjB  may  be  still  supported  by  the  meaoa 
which  were  originally  assigned  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  which,  though  indeed  diminished, 
are  not  inadequate  to  their  object 
^^  Under  the  general  control  of  the  defterdar  vM»t 
^endi^  there  arer  thirty-three  offices,  or 
chanceries,  each  auperiai tended  by  its  proper 
efficier:  in  these. are  collected  all  the  income, 
fcribute, .  and  .customs  of  the  empire;  and 
tl^€<Kce. the. different  expenditures  are  issued. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are— The^  sources  «c 
miriyor  territorialimp<:)St  levied  on  thewliole  ia«4-t«a,*  » 
empire^'  whicli  is  one  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
lands.  .The  whole  of  diis  tax,  though  re- 
gistered in  the  books  of  die  office,  and  cal- 
culated at  about  twenty  millions  sterling,  is 
not  paid  into  the  imperial  treasury:  the 
greater  part  is  detained  in  the  provinces,  and 
regularly  accounted  for  among  the  expenses 
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X  of  administration,  and  keeping  up  the  na« 
tional  establishments.  The  cazy-^sker  of 
Romelia  takes  cognizance  of  whatever  eo&* 
cems  the  e^cheqoer:  the  miri  kiatibij  one 
of  his  deputies,  holds  his  court  in  the  office 
of  the  defterdar  effendiy  and  judges  defioi* 
tively  all  fiscal  suits*. 
jropcrty-  Rajfahsy  or  persons  subject  to  the^  pay- 
ftient  of  the  haratchj  pay  also  a  tax  on  move-» 
ables:  it  is  levied  on  their  persoiml  property 
and  the  produce  of  their  industry ;  on  hearths* 
or  houses,  farms,  warehouses,  and  shops: 
it  appears  to  be  unequally  and  arlMtrarilj^ 
imposed,  and  is  estimated,  by  those  who  pay 
it,  at  a  quarter  of  the  clear  produce  of  their 
gains.  Women  are  exempt  from  payment 
of  the  haratchy  but  their  property,  consist^ 
ing  eit}ier  of  lands  or  merchandize,  is,  eqmlljfr 
with  that  of  the  men,  subject  to  the  pay« 
ment  of  both  the  other  taxes^. 

The  customs  on  the  importation  and  ex* 
portation  of  merchandize  form  another  pria* 

*  See  Beaujour,  Tab.  da  commerce  de  U  Gtea^  t.  i»  p.  46. 
Canteour't  Ottoman  history*  p.  S07t  note  62.  Olmer^sajra 
(▼•  iy  p.  190)9  that  the  quit  rent  paid  by  the  MuMulman  sttb* 
jecu  amottBU  to  one  aeventh  of  the  produce  of  their  laada,  and 
that  paid  bjr  tberayais  to  one  fifth. 

t  See  Pottquerille,  Voyages  en  Mor|e,  Ice*  t.  i^  p.  S82^ 
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cipal  branch  of  revenue.  They  are  chiefly 
farmed,  and  are  collected  throughout  the 
empire  with  mildness  and  moderation.  ^'  These 
legal  imposts,'^  Mr.  Eton  says,  "  are  but  a 
small  part  of  what  the  merchant  pays.  Fo- 
reigners indeed,''  continues  he,  ^^  are,  in  all 
countries,  more  Uable  to  imposition  than  the 
natives*.'*  But  from  this  general  aecusation 
he  should  have  excepted  Turkey,  as  there 
the  Frank  merchant  pays  only  three  peir 
cent,  on  the  value  of  his  importations,  and 
has  the  privilege,  if  grieved  by  an  over  esti- 
mation, of  paying  in  kind.  The  natives,  or 
at  least  the  rayahs  are  taxed  five  per  cent.^ 
and  are  sometimes  further  aggrieved  by  an 
unfair  evaluation-f. 

The  haratch^  or  capitation  tax  on  rayah$^  pon-tia, 
is  felt  as  a  grievance  only  from  the  mode  of 
collecting  it,  which  subjects   the   passenger 

*  See  Surrey  of  the  Turkish  en^re,  p.  56. 

f  <^lUr«  per  imperittiD  veaigftlia,  exiguaque  portoria,  haec  do*- 
fnuidanttbu«y  gexninandum  e»t  taotum  rectigal  defaitum.''  (Mon^ 
talban.  ap.  Elzevir,  p,  41. } 

<*  Tout  lei  n^gociaot  Europ^eni  teblii  i,  Coottantioople  ct 
daot  lei  priscipalet  ichellea  du  Leraot,  patent  des  drotts  hcxa^ 
coup  pint  modiques  que  lea  oatiotkaox  euxm&nea.''  (Tab.  Gen« 
t.  It,  p.  211.)  See  alao  on.  the  subject  of  the  custom-dutiea« 
Chardin'-i  Trarels,  p.  1%  and  Peyssonnel  in  refuution  of  De 
Tott  (Append,  p.  209). 
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in  the  public  streets  to  the  repeated  and  in-* 
sclent  examination  of  his  certificate  by  the 
tax-gatherers.  The  male  Christian  and  Jew 
subjects  pay  the  haratch  from  the  age  of 
twelve  years  to  their  death.  The  heaviest 
contribution  does  not  exceed  thirteen  pias- 
tres a  year,  the  lightest  is  four  piastres,  and 
they  are  rated  according  to  the  rank  in  life 
and  circumstances  of  the  subject.  The  sum 
levied  on  individuals  in  consequence  of  this 
exaction  has  varied  at  different  periods,  and 
the  age  at  which  persons  become  liable  to  the 
payment  of  it  is,  even  at  this  time,  so  unde- 
termined that,  in  the  provinces,  tlie  male 
children  born  in  the  cities  are  not  rated 
until  they  are  eight  years  old,  while  those  in 
the  villages  are  subject  to  the  impost  from 
the  age  of  five  years.  Cantemir  says,  that 
it  Ls  enjoined  by  the  law  of  the  koran^  that 
every  male  shall  pay  yearly  thirteen  drachms 
of  pure  silver  when  he  becomes  of  a  ripe  age, 
and  chooses  to  remain  a  subject  of  the  ertipire 
without  being  obliged  to  profess  the  Maho- 
metan religion.  Under  the  first  Turkish  em- 
perors of  Constantinople  this  sum  was  in- 
creased to  three  rix  dollars,  and  waa  aug- 
mented or  diminished  at  pleasure  under  their 
successors,  until  the  grand  vizir  Kioprili  Mus- 
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Wa  Pallia  established  three  proportionate 
rates  of  payment,  arid  ordered^  that  rpyah% 
o£  the  first  ^hss  shovHd  pay  annually  tenr 
piastres,  tho^e  of  middling  fortunes  six,  and 
the  p6or»  sort  three  piastres,  and  this  regu^ 
lation  itaj  generally  obseryi^i  Motraye  tra-^ 
telled  in  the  Mor^  after  iX  had  been  ceded 
to  the  Venetians  by  the  treaty  erf  Carlovitz^ 
and  heard  the  Greeks^  as  Sandys  predicted 
that  they  would^  regret  the  dcmwiion  6f 
their  former  masterd.  "Wllen  we  obeyed 
the  Turks/'  said  theyi  "  we  enjoyed  all  poj^ 
sible  liberty  on  pajXQg  the  moderate  contrir< 
bution  of  three  or  four  crowm^  which  to  the 
ihost  opulent  among  us  waj  never  increased 
above  ten.  No  greater  burthens  were  im- 
posed upon  us  either  ia  peace  or  watf'^  and 
on  ikese  terms  we  were  iridttlged  in  the  free 
fexercise  of  our  religion^  and  the  practice  of 
our  respective  professions*/' 

*  <<  A  regard  de  Icon  femmet  et  de  leort  &ki,  quelque 
riches  qu'ellet  kasnt,  ellei  en  toot  toujours  exemptes^  et  leurtf 
px^nB  ne  le  payent  que  Ibrs^u'ils  sofit  census  en  6tzt  de  .gagner 
leur  tie/'    (See  Vi^yagei  de  M.  de  la  Motraye,  i,  if  p.  2S4^ 

**  Qiiahdl  le  pcrc  d'un  petit  Grectegit  chicaner,  lespcrcep- 
tears  memrent  la  t6te  de  Veab&ot  ayec  une  cbrde  qui  leur  ^est  de 
toise;  et  comme  ill  pettvent  raccourdr  la  corde  a  tolont^,  lc^ 
piling  Gxtc  s  toqctan  ton.    Get  perce^teort  foxxt  dei  tieilkrdt 

^OL.   II.  C 
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Itewt  nm^t  us  ih  forming  k  judgment  on  thu 
Accuracy  of  results  from  other  calculationsi 
Now  it  has  been  aiss^rted  irt  a  l*te  jyublicai 
tion,  that  the  total  poptilation  of  th«  «ity  of 
Constantinople  does  ndt*  amount  to  thre* 
hundred  thousand  Muh,  ^atfid  thi»  ccHiclusioti 
ii  said  to  be  drawn  froto  calculations  founded 
6h  t^  annual  consumption  of  com  and 
eattle,  the  number  of  deaths  witiiin  the  city; 
and  the  extent  of  ground  which  it  occupies^ 
But  the  tome  author  assefts^  that  be  has  as«- 
curtained  the  receipt*  of  the  haYatch  in  Con* 
•tantinople  and  its  environs  to  be  two  thou-^ 
Aahd  nine  hundred  and  mxteen  purses,  ot 
about  a  mlHion  and  a  half  of  piastres;  ther^ 
jfbrc,  on  taking  six  piastres  -ais  the^mediuni 
C6ntributito»,  and'-one  Yhi/ok  in  four  ^  sub^* 
ject  td  thife  tax,  \^  shall  find,  that  the  num^ 
ber  of  tributary  inliabitants  alone,  which  is 
confessedly  inferior  t^  that  6f  *  1^  Mahome- 
tans, amounts  nearly  to  »  million  of  soulsi 
Again  if  we  compa^'e  tfce  result  of  the  re* 
ceipts  of  the  haratck  for  Romelia  andyVna^ 
tolia  with  the  totalpopuktion  of?  the  empire^ 
according  to  ^le  rflatfemente-of  bodi.  as  givea 
by  the  same  aullior,  we  shall  be  scarcely  less 
astonished  at  the  difference*  The  total  of 
the  Tewnues  airising  from  the  'Mtatch  is  a^ 


flirted  to  be  about  twenty  miUions  of  piastres« 
irbich^  according  to   the   proportion  before 
established^  should  correspond  with  a  popu*' 
Ution  of  between  tliirteen  and  fourteen  mil-^ 
Uons:  but  what  a  vast  disagreanent  between 
this  cpnclusion»   which  respects  the  rayah% 
alone,  and. the  total  population  of  the  Otto^ 
man  empire,  as  estimated  by  the  same  au- 
thor!    **  If  we  take  it  for  granted/'  he  saysi 
*^  that  there  were  fifty  millions  of  people  on 
the  continent  two  centuries  ago*'  (which  in- 
deed must  be  considered  as  the  maximum  of 
the  population  of  Turkey  when  m  its  most 
Nourishing  state),  ^^  that  the  births  are  to  the 
burials  as  twelve  to  ten,  or  that  one  in  thir- 
ty-six die  every  year  in  die  common  course 
of  mortality,  or  that  the  number  of  births  to 
the  living  are  as  one  to  twenty^six,  twenty- 
seven,    or  twentytcight,  or   any   calculation 
more    favourable  to   the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, we  shall  still  find  the  mortality  oc- 
casioned by  the   plague,  taken   on  an  ave^ 
age,  would  reduce  these  fifty  millions  to  little 
more  than  ten  at  this  day*.^     But  the  pro- 

♦  Sec  Survey  rf  the  Turkish  empire,  p.  41,  45.  272,  27^ 
280,  283. 

I  find,  in  Rigaud's  gcncalogie  du  grand  Turc,  &c.  p,  46,  the 
foUpwiog  notice  of  the  rauah  population  ia  the  TVkith  eiqpire 
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gress  of  depopulation,  in  countries  so  pro^* 
ductive  and  so  favourably  situated  as  are 
those  which  compose  the  Ottoman  empire,  is 
infinitely  over-rated  in  this  calculation.  The 
'  errors  of  government,  to  which  even  the  exr 
istence  of  the  plague  is  to  be  attributed,  are 
combated  and  extenua|:ed  by  the  vigorous 
fecundity  of  nature :  under  the  most  faulty 
and  depraved  system  of  administration,  a 
genial  climate  and  a  luxuriant  soil  animate 
the  humaq  race  to  bear  up  against  tyranny 
and  oppression ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  ex* 
cesses  of  arbitrary  power,  the  intolerance  of 
fanaticism,  and  the  madness  of  superstition, 
the  bounties  of  nature,  diffused  over  the 
smiUng  yallies  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  con^ 
tinue  to  encourage  industry,  to  alleviate  toil, 
and  to  charm,  almost  into  the  forgetfiilness  of 
misery,  an  inexhaustible  succession  of  native 
inhabitants. 
pwaopoiy.  The  public  treasury  is  also  augmented  tiy 
the  produce  of  monopolies,  as  in  the  instance 

in  the  fifteenth  century.  **  On  fit  le  compte  au  temps  da  SuW 
than  Baiazie,  on  trouuoit  qu'il  auoit  sous  son  empire  vn  million 
ocnt  et  dix  mille  Chrestiens^  papns  tributy  sans  lel  autoes 
Chrestiens  qui  soot  ses  vassaulx»  qui  sont  afFranchis  par  piiuileget 
cans  les  enfans  des  Chrestiens,  qui  sont  petits  et  ne  sont  pobt 
encores  en  aagt  dc  payer  tribut.'* 
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of  bread-corn,  which  the  grand  signor  r^p* 
ceives^from  the  provinces,  at  a  very  low  rate, 
and  aells  out  in  retail  to  the  bakers,  at  such 
prices  as  he  thiaks  proper  to  fi^» 

The  general  evils  of  vicious  administration 
.aie  augmented  by  the  limitations  which  ar^ 
imposed  by  government, ,  not  only  on  the 
exportation  of  native  produce  necessary  for 
the  support  of  life,  but  on  its  free  circulation 
through  the  different  *  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire :  and  no  regulation  is  more  injudicious 
than  the .  arbitrary  fixation  of  the  price  and  \ 
other  conditions  of  sale  between  the  dealtr  v 
and  the  purchaser.  The  corn^trade  at  Con^* 
stantinople  is  under  the  inspection  of  the 
istambol  effendjij  a  magistrate  of  the  order 
of  ulemQj  to  whom  are  confided  the  ordinary 
government  and  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  me* 
tropolis :  his  nath  presides  in  the  office  caile4 
un  capaih  which  is  situated  on  the  shore  of 
the  harbour  bptw6en  the  Seraglio  point  and 
the  FanaL  All  ships  loaded  with  grain,  whe«* 
ther  from  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Archipelago, 
discharge  their  cargoes  at  this  wharf.  The 
na'ib  keeps  a  register-  of  the  quantity  deli^ 
vered,  and  after  fixing  the  price  to  the  mer- 
chant, distributes  the  corn  to  the  bakers  in 
isuch  quantities  and  on  such  terms  as  he  judges 
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proper.  Private  monopolies  ^re  not  pcle^ 
rated;  and  indeed  the  primary  motiye  of 
govcrnn^ent  in  subjecting  the  Qom  trade  fjc^ 
such  pernipioas  regulations,  was  to  prevent 
the  evils  arising  from  forestalling  tjie  ncqes^ 
sary  articles  of  human  subsistence.  Vo  in* 
dividual  is  therefore  permitted  to  lay  up  com 
in  his  magazines  in  order  |x>  ]reseU  it  with 
greater  profit,  and  there  are  not  even'  any 
granaries  oj  warehouses  in  Constantinople 
properly  constructed  for  such  speculations*. 
Among  the  many  inconveniences  of  this  sys- 
tem may  be  reckoned,  the  long  detention  of 
merchant  vessejs  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  cargoes,  the  violent  measures  which 
are  occasionally  employed  to  compel  the 
bakers  to  receive  a  larger  quantity  of  corn 
than  the  sheds,  which  serve  them  instead  of 
warehouses,  are  fitted  to  preserve  from  in- 


*  **  Jjtt  Torc8  soDt  atusi  extrtmanent  circontpects  Bar  U 
wtntt  des  Ueds.  1\  ett  dtSeadm  tor  peine  dt  la  vie  d'en  trans- 
porter hort  d«  pays»  n'y  mtoe  i'txt  yeadre  dans  ks  nuusons  par- 
ticulieres,  et  pour  emp^cher  ^ae  cela  oe  puisse  arriTcr  on  met  des 
gardes  dans  le  marche  public,  qui  n'en  laissent  point  emporter  it 
moins  qu'on  n^ait  un  billet  da  naU  Ou  lieutenant  de  police,  qui 
ne  permet  jamais  un  achat  de  plus  de  quatre  muids  a  la  fois  j  et 
si  un  paysan  etoit  convaincu  d'avoir  vendu  son  bled  a  un  Chre- 
tien, il  n'en  seroit  pas  quitte  pour  dnq  tens  coups  de  baton."  (Du- 
ittoot,  Nouvtau  voyage  an  Levaot,  p.  165.    A  k  Haye,  lC94v) 


jtfry,  and  fJie  inevitable  consequence  pf 
unwholesome  thread  beinj  sometimes  distrw 
jilted  to  the  public  j  not  to  mention  the 
losses  sustained,  in  the  frequent  fires  which 
desolate  the  capital  of  |;he  empire,  from  the 
destructipn  of  great  quantities  of  com  thus 
e^po^d  in  wooden  buildings.  Since  the 
Jreaty  of  Kain^rgiks  whiclj  opened  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  commerce  of  foreign  nations,  veflr' 
sels  which  have  taken  in  cargoes  from  the. 
Ilussian  port?,  or  Ijaye  loaded  the  produce  of 
JIung€>ry  brought  dpwn  thfe  Danube,  are* 
^llpwed  the  free  passq^ge  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  convey  their 
merchandize  to  the  sea-portg  of  the  M edi-» 
terranean,  if  it  be  not  found  advantageous 
to  dispose  pf  the  cargoes  to  the  miri  at  Con-' 
ptantinople.  This  privilege  of  treating  With 
the  mirij  instead  of  being  forced  to  sulwriit 
f;o  terms  calculat:ecl  oqly  with  a  view  to  the 
convenienee  or  benefit  of  government,  is  so 
important  that  I  have  known  ships,  which 
had  surreptitiously  loaded  wheat,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Turkish  provinces,  sail  to  tlie 
Russian  pprt  pf  Odessaj  and  subject  them- 
selves to  thq  delays  and  expenses  of  per- 
forming quarantine,  paying  the  harbour  fees 
and  custom-house  duties,  for  no  other  pur- 
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pose  "than  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  their  cargo 
being  the  produce  of  Russia,  and  thereby 
rescuing  it  from  the  vexations  and  extortions 
of  the  officers  of  the  Turkish  rnirL 

The  provinces  which  are  the  most  fertile  in 
grain,  such  as  Volo,  Salonica,  Rhodosto, 
Cara  Aghatz,  Varna,  &c«  are  obliged  to 
furnish  to  the  officers  of  the  grand  signor  a 
quantity  of  wheat,  equal  to  about  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  produce  of  their  harvests.  This 
contribution  is  called  istir(f:  the  officers 
commissioned  to  poUect  the  emperor's  dues 
(who  are  usually  the  capigi  bashisy  or  cham- 
berlains of  his  court)  are  called  istiragiy  or 
pubdiagi  which  signifies  a  purchaser  on 
public  account.  The  istiragi^  on  receiving 
the  com  from  the  proprietor,  pays  him  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  paras  for  every  kUh  (a 
measure  containing  about  sixty  pounds 
weight).  The  total  quantity  of  corn  thus 
purchased  for  the  supply  of  the  capital 
amounts  to  about  a  million  of  killoes  annu- 
ally. It  is  sent  by  sea  to  Constantinople* 
and  lodged  in  public  granaries  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  harbour  near  the  arsenal. 
As  this  stock  is  considered  to  be  a  resource 
against  times  of  scarcity,  it  is  not  distributed 
till  it  begins  to  be  damaged,  unless  when  it 

3    - 
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can  Hhe^sokl  with  considerable  benefit.  In* 
^feedy  as  the  ordinary  price  of  wheat  is  three 
or  four  piastres  the  kilh^  the  advantage  to 
government,  after  making  ample  allowance 
for  the  freight  and  charges,  cannot,  under 
^y  circumstances,  be  estimated  at  less  than 
two  or  three .  millions  of  piastres*.  The 
istiragi  also  derives  considerable  profit  from 
his  offios:  fQr  though  he  is  reimbursed  by 
government  only  according  to  the  same  rate 
which  he  pays  for  the  corn,  so  that  he  does 
not  benefit  by  the  price,  he  gains  consider- 
ably by  the  measure,  which  is  always  heaped; 
i|p  when  he  receives  the  corn,  and  scanty 
when  he  delivers  it  into  the  sultan's  gra- 
naries. He  is  besides  authorized  to  receive, 
^r  his  own  account,  and  at  the  same  rate  as 
government,  a  quantity  of  wheat  equal  to 
the  tenth  part  of  die  pubUc  istira;  this  he 
immediately  resells  at  two  piastres  the  kilh, 
and  consequently  obtains  a  clear  profit  of 
three  hundred  per  cent.  Tliese  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  legal  profits  of  his  office;  but, 
besides  extorting  money  from  the  proprietors 
by  harassing  them  ^yith  arbitrary  exactions. 


f  OUvier  (t.  i*  p,  33S)  eatmiatet  the  produce  of  this 
poly  at  ten  thousand  partes,  or  fire  milUpns  of  ptattret. 
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and  forcing  them  to  ca^ry  the  amoiuit  df 
their  contribution  to  the  seaport  at  their  own 
cost,  the  istiragi^  in  contempt  of  f^e  duties 
of  his  office,  generally  sells  a  tenth  or  a  fif« 
teenth  part  of  the  pubUc  corn,  for  ivhich  he 
substitutes  an  equal  quantity  of  barley,  lya, 
or  even  chaff;  and  he  frequently  deterioratei 
the  remaining  com  by  swelling  it  with  sta 
water,  or  the  vapour  of  boiling  vinegar,  in 
order  to  conceal  his  fraud*  These  and  simi^ 
lar  malversations  are  generally  connived  at 
by  the  superintending  magistrates  of  the  de^ 
partm^nt;  and  they  must  he  carried  to  a 
glaring  excess  indeed,  before  they  bring 
down  any  punishment  on  the  offender.     . 

Though  punishment  may  remove  a  fiiith* 
less  steward,  it  by  no  means  insures  the 
fidelity  of  his  successor;  the  excess  of  pecu-^ 
Jation  is  even  resorted  to  as  a  precedent ;  the 
same  nefarious  practices  are  continued,  and 
hence,  as  is  generally  observed  in  Constant 
tinople,  the  corn  served  out  by  government 
is  inferior  in  its  quality  and  condition  to  that 
purchased  from  private  merchants*. 

The  Turks,  in  imposing  on  the  provinces 

•■  •  See  TaWeau  Gedfe-rf,  t.  iv,  p.  220.  Tj^b.  du  commer«<> 
<le  la  Grice^  t.  i,  p.  111. 
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fucontribtttion  of  corn  for  the  supply  of  thar 
capital^  did  but  adopt  a  castom  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  both  the  Eastern  and 
WtBstern  emperors.  Afiica  poured  out  her 
tich  harvests  as  an  homage  to  her  conquerors, 
ajBid  Coostantine  imposed  on  the  industiious 
hfusbandmen  of  Egypt  an  annual  tribute  of 
com,  which  served  only  to  nourisli  a  spirit  of 
faction  and  licentiousness  in  tlie  indolent  po- 
pulace of  his  new  capital*. 

llie  imposition  of  the  istira  is  not  in  all 
cases  to  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  hardsliip 
on  die  provinces  liable  to  this  contribution* 
The  territory  in  Macedonia  ceded  by  Murad 
the  Second  to  his  general  Gazi  G^avrinos, 
was  freed  from  every  other  t^jc  or  contribu« 
tion,  except  that  of  the  istira^  and  is  trans*^ 
mieted  to  the  descendants  of  tliis  illustrious 
femily  with  the  same  franchises.  The  Gha^ 
vrmos  have  so  well  supported  the  reputation 
of  their  great  ancestor  that,  to  this  day,  one 
"bf  their  family  is  commonly  appointed  isii* 
ragi  of  the  district  of  Salonica,  which  eom-^ 
prises  the, territory  situated  chiefly  between 
die  Vardara^d  the  Strymon. 

I  have  instanced  only  the  contribution  of' 
bread-corn ;    but   the    Turkish    government 
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purchases  in  like  manner^  from  sevefal  <£ 
the  proTinces,  other  necessary  articles^.  o( 
consumption^  In  the  spring  of  evfery  year  a 
company  of  purchasers,  composed  of  Turk* 
and  Greeks,  arrive  in  the  two  provinces  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  \Tith  fipmans  from 
the  porte,  and  buy  up,  in  the  most  vexft' 
tious  and  oppressive  manner^  five  or  six  hun-^ 
dred  thousand  sheep^  for  the  use  of  the  corps 
of  janizaries  and  the  households  of  the  sul-- 
tan  and  his  principal  officers;  others,  under 
the  name  of  capanli^  authorized  by  letters 
of  the  grand  vizir,  purchase  butter^  cheesei 
wax,  tallow,  and  smoked  provisions,  at 
tlteirown  price.  In  these  two  provinces,  the 
fat  of  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  oxen^ 
sheep  and  goats  is  melted  down  every  year, 
to  supply  die  capital  with  tallow.  The 
wretched  inhabitants  are  also  forbidden  to 
export  their  0)rn  from  any  other  ports  than 
Galatz  and  Ibrail  on  the  Danube,  where 
the  Turkish  merchants  (chiefly  the  Lazes  of  "^ 
Trebizond,  a  race  of  men  infamous  for  their 
cruelty  and  injustice)  make  their  purchases 
with  less  regard  to  honesty  and  good  faith 
than  even  the  agents  of  government*. 

*  See  Osserra^Ioni  storichey  natunli,  e  politichey  intoroo  b 
Valachia,  e  Moldana.     NapoK,  17S8.  p.  12(V-123. 
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The  produce  of  mines  i^  carried  to  the  miin^ 
pubUc  treasury,  or  partially  assigned,  as  in 
^e  instance  of  the  copper  mines  of  Diar- 
bekir,  to  the  use  of  the.  imperial  establish^ 
ments,  the  arsenals  and  founderies,  at  Con« 
stantinople.     It  is  certain,  that  several  of  the 
chains  of  mountains,  which  bound  or  inter^ 
sect  the  Turkish  provinces,  contain  mines, 
not  only  of  the  useful,  but  of  the  precious, 
pietals.     The  torrents  which  fall  from  the 
Transilvanian   Alps,    or   Carpathian    moun- 
tains, are  impregnated  with  particles  of  dif- 
ferent  metals:    the  chinganehs^  a   race  of 
gypsies  who  are  very  numerous  in  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  collect,., 
from  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  pellets  of  gold    . 
mixed   with  a  sitiall  quantity  of  silver,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  pay  into 
the  prince's  treasury  the  annual  tribute  of  a 
drachm  of  gold  imposed  on  each  man.     Th« 
ignorance  of  the  people  in  the  aft  of  working 
mines  with  economy  is  perhaps  one  cause  of 
the  neglect  with  which  the  Ottomans  appear 
to  treat  this  source  of  wealth ;  but  the  chief 
-obstacle  to  exploration  is  the  rapacity  of  go- 
vernment, which  would   seize   upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  any  new   discovery,   and    sub- 
ject the  provincialists  to  the  unrecompensed 
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labour  of  opening  the  miiied^  attd  extractih^ 
the  ore*. 
!^d  for!         ^*  ^^  already  been  obfiervedy   that   th* 
*^*^*»'     patroxiage  of  the  whole  empire  annually  re^ 
yerts  to  the  croinrn,  and  that  all  posts  of  dig^ 
nity  or  emolument  are  conferred  anew  at  the 
festival  .of  bairam^  according  to  purchase  of 
favour:    the   advantages    arbin'g   from   thit 
immense  aafe  of  offices  cannot  however  h€ 
considered  as  a  revenue  to  the  state^  since 
both  the   purchase-^money  and  the  fees   on 
new   appointments  are   distributed  without 
passing  through  the   public   treasury^.     In 

*  DeTote  (t.u»  p.  104)  tmpuiea  CotMs  dinse^  neglect 
«( the  gold  mines  of  TchaJtr  dagk  in  the  Cridieai  wfakb  at  that 
time  ackndwkdged  the  sovereignty  of  the  porte. 

**  In  mdti  siti  fM  Monte  Carpa%zl)  vi  tooi  tutti  gPindi^  di 
fnineraK;  mohe  accfoe.  8#oo  impregnate  di  particefli  di  direm 
fnetalii;  in  tutti  i  Auai  si  trofano  pagliette  d'oro  mescolato  oom 
an  poco  d'argentOy  che  sono  raccolte  dai  %i^gari,  essendo  ob- 
Uigato  ogni  uomo  di  costoro  di  pOrtarne  una  dranmia  Panno  al 
Ksoro  dd  principe.  Ukinamante  nell'aifgolo  ddh  Moldavia 
che  ora  appartiene  aH*  Imperatore"  (cioe  la  Baccovina  oediitfr 
dalla  Porta  Ottomana  a}ia  casa  d' Austria  I'anno  1776)  **  9i 
sono  poste  in  valore  detle  miniere  di  fe^o."  (OsserrazioDl 
ttmche,  satttxaii,  e  polkiche  intohio  k  Vafachia^  e  Moidavialy 

p.lWL) 

For  aifli  account  of  the  goM  mines  at  Crentdft  In  Maccedoni^- 
see  Diddor.  1.  x^i,  c.  9^  Justin,  L  yiii,  c*  3i  or  Gillies's  His*" 
aory  of  ancient  Greece,  ▼.  ir,  p.  34. 

f  Da  Tott  says  (t.  i,p.  63),  tluft  die  gmnl  dgB^r  atip««- 
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like  manner*,  the  profits  arising  from  the 
escheats  and  forfeitures  of  the  lands  held  by 
the  zaims  and  timariots  are  but  indirectly 
advantageous  to  government,  for  though  they 
relieve  the  state  in  some  degree  from  the  ex- 
pense of  paying  its  officers,  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  branch  of  revenue*.  Con- 
fiscations, however,  belong  of  right  to  the 
^mirij  or  public  treasury,  as,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  janizaries  and  the  ulema,  every 
Mussulman  subject,   exercising  an  employ- 

latedt  that  his  share  of  the  profits,  arising  from  the  appointment 
of  Bishop  Calinico  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  should 
be  paid  to  himself  in  nev  sequins,  and  that  he  afterwards  divided 
them  with  his  niece.  But  some  better  authority  than  De  Tott's 
seems  requisite  for  giving  credit  to  the  secret  history  of  the 
seraglio. 

*  Dr.  Dallaway  (p.  S7)  says,  that  « the  officers  of  state 
have  neither  salary  nor  pension." — Mr,  Eton  (Schedule,  No.  2) 
even  subjects  the  vizir  and  other  ministers  to  the  annual  payment 
•f  1800  fiurus  for  their  offices.  Cantemir  (p.  147)  asserts, 
from  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  defterdar  effendi  receives 
5200,000  imperials,  and  pays  50,000  to  the  officer  of  his  depart- 
ment immediately  under  him,  kietehuda  hey.  But  the  grand 
vizir,  he  says,  may  justly  get  every  year  six  hundred  thousand 
imperials,  exclusively  of  presents.  Rycaut  (p.  57)  instances  a 
rets  iffend'h  who  was  executed  for  some  conspiracy  against  the 
grand  vizir,  and  left  so  great  a  treasure  arising  from  the  emolu-> 
ments  of  his  office  (all  of  which  was  confiscated  to  the  grand 
signor)  that  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  enrich  and  raise  his 
prince,  had  he  been  impoverished,  and  in  a  declining  condidon. 
—See  also  Tab.  Gdn.  t.  ii,  p.  539. 
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mcnt  of  what  nature  soever  under  govern- 
ment, virtually  stipulates,  that  the  sovereign 
shall  inherit  the  whole  of  his  property  at  his 
death.  The  ulema  may  bequeath  their  pro<> 
perty  to  their  natural  descendants.  The 
company  in  which  a  janizary  is  enrolled  in- 
herits his  effects.  The  cofier  of  each  com- 
pany is  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
captain,  lieutenant,  commissary,  and  ensign : 
the  monies  thus  collected  are  considered  as  % 
public  fund,  and  are  employed  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  and  aged,  the  ransom  of  captives, 
the  purchase  of  tents,  hamess,  and  such  im- 
plements as  the  service  requires. 

This  law  of  confiscation,  which  is  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  usages  of  other  nations  that 
it  appears  more  like  the  outrage  of  tyranny 
than  the  calm  proceeding  of  regular  govern- 
ment, is  not,  however,  different  froin  those 
which  prevailed  in  Europe  when  fiefs  were 
Bot  hereditary*.  In  Turkey  no  one  ques- 
tions the  justice  of  it.  Those  who  accept  of 
office  tacitly  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
sovereign  to  dispose  of  their  places,  their  pro- 
perty, and  their  lives.     The  greatest  part  of 

^  8«  Voltaire,  tmk  lur  kt  mouri ,  dxap.  xciH,  t.  XfS^ 
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bf  the  wealth  of  the  natidn  must  consequently 
pass  dirough  the  coffers  of  gov^mndent  in 
the  course  of  a  single  generation;  and  though 
the  receipts  of  each  year  taken  separately 
may  vairy  bonsidembly^  yet  the  amount  of  a 
.certain  number  of  years  must  be  ^ uniform^ 
and  may  be  calculated  with  tolerable  preci- 
sion in  estimating  the  revenues  of  the  Turk-> 
ish  exchequer*^ 

:  tn  all  casesj  whether  of  Confiscation  o^ 
inheritance^  the  property  of  the  wife  or  the 
widow  is  considered  as  belonging  to  her  ex* 
clusively,  and  is  not  transferred  to  the  public 
use.  A  Mussuhnan,  holding  no  admiqistra'* 
tive  nor  military  appointment  under  governr^ 
menty  is  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  possessions 
by  will :  if  he  has  children  or  relations  he  is 
compelled  by  the  law  to  leate  two  thirds  of 
his  property  to  them ;  but  if  he  has  no  heirs^ 


«  Mstfii|^  (wlioie  Hcoom  tt  die  leMtu^  of  die  OfMasA 
empire,  u  t>  p»  5S»  5J^  it  tery  confiiftd  and  iiiKcorite)  ajUf 
that  the  wealth  otfiashu,  on  their  decedie  or  depositiony  passei 
hito  the  coffisr  destined  to  toppty  the  private  waou  of  the  suhaiif 
which  ia  uoder  die  care  of  the  ka%mdar  toikif  or  atdtan'i  pri^ 
vatt  treasurer^  a  bla<ik  euikucfa  of  the  seraglio.  I  hare  tentnred 
to  contradict  him  from  my  own  e&perieiicey  as  I  hare  obserfed 
isk  many  instances*  that  property  hpsing  to  goTemment  by  con« 
fiscatioft  or  inheritattce  is  iiymp  seized  upog  in  die  nadia  of  the 
mkri. 
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he  may  then  dispose,  to  whom  and  in  such 
manner  as  he  pleases,  of  the  whole  of  his 
personal  property,  and  of  such  part  of  his 
real  property,  bs  is  termed  mulk^  or  free,  in 
opposition  to  vacufj  or  that  which  is  mort- 
gaged to  religious  uses.  On  the  death  of  any 
person,  who  has  left  no  will  and  whose  legi- 
timate heirs  are  unknown,  the  miri  inter- 
feres, and  holds  the  unclaimed  property  in 
behalf  of  the  absent  or  unknown  proprietors. 
There  is,  however,  a  want  of  precision,  if 
not  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  at  least  in  the 
usual  course  of  proceeding,  especially  in  the 
concerns  of  the  r ayahs;  for  I  have  known 
the  property  of  Armenian  subjects  forcibly 
taken  from  them  during  their  lifetime,  and 
disposed  of  to  other  persons,  or  seized  upon 
at  their  death  to  the  exclusion  of  the  widow 
and  orphans*. 

♦  The  iostances  to  which  I  nriorc  particularly  allude,  are  those 
of  a  lich  AnneQian  banker  of  the  name  of  Sakka  Oglv,  whose 
widow  was  stripped  of  all  her  husband's  property  because  he  had 
left  ^  no  children.  Another  Armenian  banker  named  Rafael 
Murat«  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  lost  his  house  in  the  fire 
at  Pera  in  1799.  An  Italian  physician  of  the  name  of  Ruini, 
koowiogythat  Murat,  because  of  great  losses  which  he  had  sus- 
tainedf  could  not  immediately  rebuild  his  house,  asked  a  grant 
of  the  ground  from  Tcbdebi  Effendi,  whose  fiunily  he  attended^ 
and  built  a  bouse  upon  it  for  himself,  in  contempt  of  common 
honesty,  and  in  spite  of  the  reclamations  of  the  injured  ra^ah* 
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The  mint  is  under  the  direction  of  the  xarp^  coiMfe, 
hana  eimini^  who  farms  the  bullion  at  the 
rate  of  deUvering  a  certain  number  of  purses 
daily  into  the  treasury :  it  is  consequently  a 
profit  to  the  state.  The  alteration  and  de- 
basement of  the  coin  were  long  since  resorted 
to  as  a  branch  of  revenue  by  the  Ottoman 
sultans.  I  learned  from  a  Polish  merchant 
at  Lemberg  in  Galicia,  that  the  Turkish 
coin  which  he  received  from  Moldavia  as  a 
remittance  in  the  year  1797,  contained  only  , 
fifteen  thirty-second  parts  of  pure  silver;  and 
it  has  been  since  further  adulterated  every 
year*. 

♦  Dr.  ^^^man  (Travels,  p.  S7,  367)  says,  that  the  silver 
coin  of  Cottstantioople  contains  thirty  hundredth  parts  of  pure 
silvery  and  that  of  Cairo  only  twenty-five  — At  the  time  whep 
Theodoras  Spandugiaas  wrote  his  account  of  Turkey  (soon  after 
the  year  1500),  8  pieces  of  the  copper  coin  called  tnangur  were 
equal  in  value  to  a  silver  ATjI^r.'  if  atfiers  to  I  drachm  :^  %  drachms 
or  S6  aipers  to  a  German  thaler:  the  lultama  (a  gold  coin  con- 
taining 45  aiperi)  was  equal  in  weight  and  in  fineness  to  the  Ve- 
netian sequin*— Whan  Leunclavius  wrote  his  Pandects,  the  prices 
of  things,  he  says,  had  increased  so  much,  in  consequence  of 
the  burthens  of  the  Persian  war  and  other  causes,  that  after  the 
lapse  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  1  asper  was  exchanged  for  24 
matigurs ;  5  aspcrt  made  1  drachm;  12  drachms  a  German 
thaler;  one  thaler  and  an  half,  a  Venetian  sequin  or  90  asfiers. 
So  that  1  drachm  of  5  aifiers  was  equal  to  6  kreutzers ;  10 
drachms  or  50  asfiers  to  1  florin ;  12  drachms  or  60  asfers  to  1 
thaler;  and  very  soon  after  the  thaler  rose  even  to  80  aspers. 


Jlie  QttQnuui  goveri^ment  is  not  suffick 
fsntly  epUghteped  tQ  peFpeive  the  in^iiveni*? 
enc«  apd  injurj  which  pQinmerce  sustains  hy 
spch  cQntii^ual  fluctuation  iq  the  yajue  of  the 
common  stai^dard.  ^Vhed  the  yizir  Kioprili 
Jield  the  reins  of  government,  he  was  ad-* 
vised  by  ciartiiin  Christians  tq  eoin  m^n^tirj; 
of  an  in^rior  intrinsic  valiie  to  thoi^  at  t^hat 
time  in  currency,  and  to  give  them  p,  higher 
value  in  circulatiQii,  ordering,  that  fwq  manz 
guts  shpuM  be  received  for  an  ^spfr.  By 
the9^  means  he  relieved  the  sUi.te  fjrom  its 
temporary  embqxrassments,   but  iptrodiiced 

(See  LeuncUyiiis^s  treaUse  **  ^  variis  monetii"  ia  El^erir^i  coI« 
leeti»n>  p«  17Si.  See  a|ao  another,  and  diSereitt,  estimadcxi  of 
the  Turkish  coins,  in  p.  829»  by  Lasarus  Soranara^.)— -tfiufvigli 
(in  his  chapter  delk  monete  d'orq^  cPai^nto,  e  di  lanic,  che  si 
battono  d'entrp  I'impeip  Ottomaono,  t,  i,  p.  4i)  says,  that 
pumgurj  sod^i^iBJknrtthit  pnly  coppermoney  in  use;  the  silver 
mo  consists,  of  ax/<fv,  fiatvUf  iukUif  onlUu^  a]i4  tol^ttu  (or 
piastre^);  the  sher^  (pr  ducats)  are  of  gd4.  The  following 
table  wiU  show  their  relatiye  value:  4  fiumgwt  make  1  4U/l^,  S 
«^/  1  fara^  {hefhVtk  tiffrtmeB  fiye,  and  onU  tpn  aijUrjt)  SQ 
fu/k^rr  1  ^alatf^  V0.4ufurt  an  Hongasian  du^at.*-T)ie  money 
atf  present  in  use  i(i  the  Turkish  qnpire  is  divided  into  jtero/,  and 
jiunuh  i9r  piastres)  which  consist  of  forty  fiMrau  The  ooii^ 
bears  np  other  impression  than  that  of  the  titles  pf  the  reigning 
•qltan,  the  dat^  of  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  imie  of  the 
city  where  it  was  struck.  According  to  the  present  rates  fifteeq 
piaftra  per  pound  sterling  nucy  be  coDsidered  as  the  par  of  ex< 
fhangsw 
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It  the  same  time  so  much  confusion  among 
'  the  dealings  of  the  people  that  the  populace 
and  military  of  Constantinople  were  fotced 
into  insurrection*.  The  treasury  derived  a 
further  profit  from  establishing  two  different 
rates  for  receiving,  and  issuing,  payments. 
In  the  payment  of  tribute  from  the  provinces 
the  rix  dollar  was  passed^  only  at  eighty 
aspersj  but  wai  reckoned  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty  aspers  in  all  disbursements  of  the 
public  money.  The  profit  to  the  state  was, 
however,  momentary  and  illusory;  but  mi- 
nisters amassed  wealth,  and  the  subjects  were 
ruined. 

The  tribute  paid  by  the  princes,  or  vaivo^  tntat^ 
das  J  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  may  be  con- 
iidered  as  a  substitute  for  the  territorial  im- 
post, the  haratch  and  all  other  taxes :  it  is 
annually  paid  into  the  miri  or  public  trea- 
sury. The  tribute  is,  however,  but  a  small 
part  of  the  contributions  exacted  from  both  ' 
principalities.  The  yearly  purchase  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  princes  authority,  the 
presents  at  bdiram  to  the  sultan  and  the 
officers  of  the  porte,  and  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  agents  to  counteract  the  schemes 

•  <*  Mc  prescnte,"  says  MarsigK,  bom  #liosc  work  (t.  if  p. 
4S]  I  have  extracted  the  passage. 
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of  their  rivals,  and  maintain  their  influencts 
with  the  ministry  and  the  courtiers,  absorb 
the  greatest  part  of  the  revenues*.  The  tri- 
bute originally  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the 
principality  of  Moldavia,  which  voluntarily 
submitted  itself  to  the  sultans,  was  four 
thousand  crowns;  but  the  great  disparity 
between  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  want 
of  a  guarantee  to  the  treaty,  consequently 
left  the  Moldavians  at  the  mercy  of  a  master. 
The  tribute  in  the  year  1770  was  only  sixty- 
five  thousand  piastres,  while  the  presents 
which  accompanied  it  exceeded  half  a  mil- 
lion. Wallachia  was  reduced  by  the  armfl; 
of  the  Ottomans:  its  subjection  i^  not, 
however,  more  galling  than  that  of  Molr 
davia :  the  tribute  in  the  year  1782 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  pias- 
tres,  and  together  with  the  indirect  expenses 
and  the  charges  of  administration,  bore  near- 
ly the  same  proportion  to  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  principality,  as  those  of  Mol- 
davia-f-.     The  little  republic  of  Ragusa,    a 

♦  «*  Vallachorum,  Moldarumque  principea — ^tribiita  pendunt* 
pecuniaque  comparita^  dignitatem  pccuoia  turn  coguntur,  unde 
maxirais  semper  conflictantur  curis,  oe  ai  tibu$  iisdera  a  se  feliciter 
'in  anteccssorcs  expertis,  a  provincia  cxtnidantur,  ct  nova  onera 
subire  tcI  ob  c^umnias  perire  compellantur.'^  Montalkan.  «p. 
JElzcvir.  p.  21.) 

t  See  Cantcmir,  p.  186,  187,  188.      Prince  Cantemir  go- 
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town  In  Dalmatia,  anciently  called  Epn 
daurus,  foresaw  the  greatness  of  the  Ottoman 
power  while  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  sent  am-^ 
bassadors  to  Sultan  Orkhan  desiring  to  be- 
come his  tributaries, .  and  to  receive  his  pow-p 
erful  protection.  It  has  flourished  for  cen-r 
turies  under  the  protection  of  the  porte :  for 
the  treaty  has  been  religiously  observed  by 
the  Turks,  It  pays  an  annual  tribute  of 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  sequins  in  token 
of  submission,  which  has  never  been  aug^ 
mented,  nor  have  the  privileges  and  immuni« 
ties  granted  them,  been  infringed*. 

An  important  branch  of  revenue,  which  it 

Temed  Moldayia^  and  therefore  must  have  written  this  part  of 
his  history  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject :  he  feelingly 
says,  ^that  though  at  present  there  are  paid  into  the  imperial 
treasury  sixty  thousand  crowns  by  way  of  tribute,  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  as  an  Easter  offering,  many  more  are  exacted  by 
these  insatiable  blood-suckers.  For  as  there  is  no  law  against 
avarice,  so  there  is  no  end  of  the  Turkish  demands  and  extortions. 
All  depends  on  the  will  of  the  prime  vizir,  and  to  make  any  re- 
monstrance against  his  pleasure  is  deemed  capital/' — See  sAso 
psservazioni  storiche,  naturali,  e  politiche,  iotomo  la  Valachub 
c  Moldavia,  p.  185,  199.-^Rycaut,  Present  state  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  chap,  xiv.— Marsigli  (t.  i,  p.  55)  says,  that  'the 
tributes  of  Wallachia'and  Moldavia  are  not  mentioned  io  th^ 
canon  namekf  because  they  are  chiefly  designed  as  perquisites  of 
office  to  the  vizir.  He  estimates  the  part  which  is  paid  into  the 
treasury  at  820  purses. 

^  Rycaut,  p.  65. 
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is  however  difficult  to  calculate  with  pre- 
cision,  is  a  tax  upon  certain  provinces  whidi 
is  levi^  in  kind.  The  object  of  it,  so  fer 
as  regards  the  public,  is  to  provide  materials 
for  keeping  up  the  navj ;  besides  furnishing 
stores  and  provisions  necessary  for  the  ser« 
vice  o£  the  sultan's  household.  The  benefit 
which  the  treasury  derives  from  this  source 
has  been  estimated  at  two  thousand  purses ; 
but  when  it  is  considered,  that  almost  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  arsenal  are  pro** 
cured  by  contributions  of  this  nature  from 
the  provinces,  and  that  the  dock-yards  and 
^store-rooms  are  so  abundantly  provided  as 
to  expite  the  admiration  of  strangers,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  means  of  keeping  on  foot 
a  navy,  consisting  of  fifteen  ships  of  ^e  hne 
and  as  many  frigates,  are  by  no  means  over* 
rated  by  Marsigli  at  a  million  of  piastres*. 

*  The  district  called  Kogia,  situated  on  the  gnlf  of  IsmU 
in  the  Propontis,  sends  21,000  pieces  of  timber.  Smyrna,  Salo^ 
mca,  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  on  the  Black  Sea,  I2fl30  kintalA 
of  hemp  (each  kintal  weighing  120  pounds).  Csin  1000  kin- 
tals of  tow,  100  jars  of  lintseed  oil,  2000  pieces  of  sail-cloth, 
and  40  kintals  of  sewing  twine.  Athens  1500  ells  of  sailcloth* 
Samakoff  (on  die  Black  Sea)  IBdS  kinuls  of  bar  iron.  Salonioi 
200O  ells  of  woollen  cloth  (which  was  formerly  used  in  making 
awnings  for  the  gallies).  KAraboghaz,  Boli,  and  Isaic,  24M  oars 
for  tbe  gallieS}  and  52Q0  kiQUals  of  boxwood.   Sultania  and  Osar 
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The  Itreasure  thus  collected,  over  which  Exp«n;ii- 
the  defterdar  fiffendi  presides,  is  called  beith-  pabiicu«- 
fikmali  musUminny  or  the  public  money  of 
the  Mussulmans,  no  part  of  which  the  em- 
peror himself  can  expend  without  the  most 
^rgen|;  necessity,  or  apply  to  his  own  pri^'ate 
use  without  danger*.  The  law  is  so  strict 
in  this  respect  that  it  is  not  even  permitted 
to  the  sultan  to  appropriate  to  pious  uses  any 
part  of  tht  ijioney  consecrated  to  the  neces- 

Boo  kintfds  of  t^,  &c.  (See  Marsigli,  t,  i,  p.  5%  56,  150; 
^  ji,  p.  179.) 

**  je  parcooruf  (uccessiyement  la  taUe  des  conpea,  sku^e  dans 
Je  joar  k  jhu  favorable  pour  les  desseins  en  graqd  qu'on  y  exe* 
(Cute ;  je  pus  me  convaincre  de  Petat  des  chaAtiers  qui  etoient 
parfaiternent  approvisioonest  aussi  bien  que  les  magazins  de  la 
inarioe.  On  s'^onne  comment  la  Pone,  sans  plan  de  finances» 
»wc  des  reyeians  que  les  revoltes  des  pachas  rendent  incertains, 
fait  &ce  si  ses  depenses,  sans  fonner  d'emprunt."  (Pouqueville, 
Voyages  en  Mor^,  5cc.  t.  n,  p.  210.) 

*  It  has  beeii  ^sked,  in  what  manner  this' separation  is  kept  up, 
and  bow  a  prince  so  absolute  as  the  grand  signor  is  prevented 
/rom  viewing  the  ^vhole  treasure  as  haznc  ?  The  answer  is  ob- 
yious ;  for  as  tlie  sums  issued  from  the  miri  are  for  the  pay  of  the 
So)diory  and  the  public  and  present  occasions  of  the  empire 
(see  Rycaut,  chap.  ix)»  the  sultan  dares  not  misapply  theta;  or 
i^ben  he  floes  so,  the  people  always  murmur,  and  sometimes 
ppcnly  rebel.  (Sice  Captemir,  p.  170,  note  52.)  Mignot  (Hist. 
Ottom*  t*  iiy  p*  396)  relates,  that  Mustafa  the  First  was  accused 
l»f  havifig  dissipated  the  public  treasures,  and  was  deposed  after  a 
reign  qf  three  months.  ^  La  crainte  d'toe'  depose  est  un  plus 
grand  frein  pour  les  empereurs  turcs  que  toutes  Ics  lois  de  I'alco* 
Iran.*'     (Voltaire,  t.  xrii,  p.  4^53.) 
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mties  of  the  state.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that 
the  imperial  mosques  are  founded  chiefly  by 
sultans  who  have  obtained  victories  and  made 
conquests,  and  wlio  are  therefore  presumed 
to  devote  the  spoils  of  war,  gained  from  the 
enemies  of  their  rehgion,  to  the  service  of 
public  worship,  the  instruction  of  youth,  and 
the  relief  of  tlie  poor.  This  is  invariably  the 
case  with  respect  to  all  the  imperial  mosques 
built  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
The  sultans,  who,  not  having  merited  the 
surname  of gaziy  or  conquerour,  are  yet  desir- 
ous of  perpetuating  their  memory  by  found- 
ing a  mosque  from  the  savings  of  their  house- 
hold expenses,  usually  build  it  in  Scutari  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  or  in  some  other 
city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  imperial 
residence. 

The  disbursements  of  the  miri  chiefly  re- 
late to  the  military  stipends  of  the  capicuh/ 
and  their  dependencies,  the  salaries  and 
maintenance  of  the  officers  and  workmen  of 
the  arsenal,  and  the  purchase  of  such  mate- 
rials or  stores  as  are  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing, repairing,  or  equipment  of  vessels,  which 
the  country  does  not  furnish,  nor  the  skill 
of  the  inhabitants  enable  them  to  manufac-^ 
ture.  The  fershana  eimini^  or  steward  of  the 
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arsenal,  has  the  care  of  providing  all  neces- 
saries for  the  navy,  and  superintends  the 
receipts  and  expenditures,,  as  the  topkana 
nazeri  regulates  all  the  expenses  of  the  ordi- 
nance. The  miri  also  provides  f  jr  the  forti- 
fying or  keeping  in  repair  the  walls  and 
buildings  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital,  besides  a  variety  of  current  ex- 
penses*. 

*  Mr.  Griffidu  has  copied  ''from  the  estimable  labours  of  his 
friead  Mr.  Eton"  thirteen  quarto  pages  on  the  subject  of  tbs  ^ 
Turkish  finances.     Such  undlstinguishing  commendation,  as  k 
gives  no  additional  importance  to  those  labours,  does  not  deter 
roe  from  obsenringy  that  his  schedule  of  the  annual  expenditurs 
is  equally  liable  to  objection  with  that  of  the  revenues.    ^  The 
expenditure  of  the  tnirif**  he  says  (p.  40),  **  embraces  a  variety 
of  objects,  !>/«.  the  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  war  as 
well  as  peace;  the  pay  of  all  oiHcers,  civil  and  military;  the 
erecting  and  repairing  of  fortifications,  of  public  edifices,  high 
roads,  bridges,  &c.  together  with  a  great  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  sultan's  household,  and  several  other  extraordinary  dis- 
bnrsements."     I  avoid  as  superfluous  the  pointing  out  with  how 
many  restrictions  each  of  these  assertions  is  to  be  received  ;  and 
I  shall  only  observe,  that,  in  the  more  detailed  account  of  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  miri  (p.  48 ;,  there  appears  to  me  the 
insertion  of  a  wilful  error :  — the  pay  of  the  garrison  at  Viddin  is 
put  down  at  1250  purses ,  that  of  all  the  other  fortresses  in  the 
Ottoman  empire  18,000,  besides  the  pay  of  those  who  guard  the 
Danube  362 1.— But  why  is  Viddin,  a  fortress  on  the  Danube,- 
thus  distinguished  ffom  all  the  •ther  fortresses  in  the  Ottoman 
empire  ?  Viddin  is  not  a  fron^er  garrison  of  singular  importance 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  affairs  in  Turkey ;  but  Viddin,  at  the  time 
when  Mr,  Eton  published  his  work,  was  noised  in  Europe  because 
of  the  rebellion  of  Casswan  Oglu. 
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Tlie  treasure  cstUed  ich  haznSj  vrhich  Is 
'"^»  devoted  to  the  private  use  of  the  sultan,  is. 
administered  by  the  officers  of  his  household* 
The  hnperial  domains,  ha$s  humdiun^  furnish 
the  fixed  part  of  this  revenue,  and  it  has 
caioai.  other  eventual  sources  of  augmentation.  The 
sultan  condescends  to  accept  presents  from 
his  servants  on  certain  festivals,  or  on  occa* 
sion  of  great  solemnities,  such  as  the  birth  ^ 
or  circumcision  of- a  son*.  On  the  nomina- 
tion to  great  offices  he  receives,  under  the 
name  of peshlcesk  or  gift,  a  pecuniary  homage, 
proportioned  to  the  dignity  conferred.  It  is 
a  common  opinion,  that  the  sultan's  revenues 
are  so  ample  as  to  enable  him,  after  providing 
for  all  the  expenses  of  the  court  and  house- 
hold, to  lay  aside  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  every  year ;  and  we  are  even  told  by 
respectable  authors,   that  **  after  the  death 

•  •*  II  est  d'uaage  dVnyoyer,  en  ccs  occaMons,  dea  lettres  cir- 
cukires  aux  fuucha^f  aux  gourerneurt,  aux  intendao^,  aux  magt** 
ftratt  d«  toute«  les  proYincea  et  de  toutes  les  grandes  Tiilet  de 
Tempire.  Par  oes  lettres,  le  sidtan  Icnr  fait  part  de  U  c^^oniep 
et  Jci  myite  a  s'y  trouver.  Us  y  assiitent  en  cffet  par  des'wbsti* 
tuta  qui,  ce  jour-Iky  les  representent  a  la  co«r>  et  font  en  leor 
nom  de  riches  presens  an  jeane  prince,  en  ttgnc  d'hommage  ct 
d«  servitude."    (Tab.  Gen.  t.  ii,  p.  28a) 

Cantemir  (p.  281)  estimates  the  presents,  sent  to  the  em* 
perors  on  the  circumcision  of  their  sons,  as  ecpal  to  half  the 
pearly  tribute  of  the  empire* 
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of  every  sultan,  the  treasure  so  amassed  is 
inclosed  in  a.  certain  chamber  shut  with  an 
iron  gate,  the  key-hole  of  which  is  stopped 
with  lead,  and  over  the  gate  is  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  the  treasure  of  such  a  sultan/' 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  the  assertion,  though 
unable  to  contradict  it  on  the  authority  of 
more  correct  information  obtained  by  my 
own  inquiries*.     This  however  may  safely 

♦  See  Rycauty  Present  «totc  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  p.  57.— I 
jnay  mdeed  appeal  to  the  respecuble  authority  of  the  Venetian 
ambawador,  who,  in  his  memoir  to  the  senate,  when  speaking 
oa  the  subject  of  the  sultan's  treasure,  says,  in  opposition  to  the 
Tulgar  report  of  their  being  an  annual  saving  of  two  millions  of 
tequins.  **  Quae  res  parum  credibilis  mihi  visa  est,  quia  rex  ille  in 
toto  suo  imperio  nullas  habet  aurifodinas,  «/  oB  ejus  mtnuirU  re* 
ftiigmuUta  imUilexL'*  (De  orbe  ConsUnt.  et  imp.  Turc.  relatio 
iDcerti  apud  Honoriom,  inTurc*  imp.  statu,  ap.  Elzevir,  p.  128.) 
It  would  appear,  from  the  credulity  with  wliich  the  most  im* 
probable  stories  are  xeteived  by  the  most  sensible  men,  that  a 
longer  residence  in  a  country  than  a  traveller  usually  allows  him« 
self,  is  necessary  to  fiuniliarize  him  with  foreign  customs,  so  as 
even  to  enable  him  to  draw  pure  information  from  the  best 
sources.  Lord  Sandwich,  the  posthumous  puUicatlon  of  whose 
Yoyage  ronnd  the  Mediterranean  is  honourable  to  his  memory, 
and  ranks  him  in  the  first  class  of  travellers  in  Turkey,  has  not- 
withstanding admitted,  without  hesitatbn,  an  account  of  the  sultan's 
private  property,  which  surpasses  belief.  **  To  conceive,"  says 
his  Lordship*  ^  the  almost  incredible  value  of  this  immense 
treasure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  figure  to  oneself  tAe  vast  richet 
•fthi  whoU  seriei  of  tke  Greek  emperors,  which,  together  with 
their  capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sultan  Mahomet ;  as  also  the 
wealth  of  the  many  conquered  provinces,  annexed  to  the  T«rkish 
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be  credited^,  that  there  can  never  be  a  defi-- 
ciency  in  the  saltan's  treasury,  nor  can  it 
ever  be  found  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
of  its  estabhshment,  so  long  as  it  is  care- 
fully guarded  from  dilapidation  on  the  part 
of  the  administrators,  and  the  state  continues 
free  from  public  commotions,  which  alone 
can  prevent  the  collection,  and  retard  the 
remittance,  of  the  revenues.  Its  riclies  are 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  its 
receipts  in  specie.  The  purveyances  which 
are  exacted  from  the  provinces  comprehend 
every  article  of  provision,  sufficient  for  the 
numerous  train  of  attendants  attached  to  the 
court.  Egypt  sends  an  ample  contribution 
of  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  drugs,  and  spices,  from 
the  produce  of  its  own.  fields,  or  the  com- 
merce of  Arabia  and  India.  The  mastic  pro- 
duced in  Scio,  which  is  so  considerable  as  to 
give  its  name  sakis  to  the  island,  is  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  seraglio  and  the  harem^ 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  only  which  is 

empire,  besides  all  the  magnificent  presents,  that  hare,  for  tliesc 
many  ages,  been  made  by  different  sovereigns,  who  have  been 
desirous  of  paying  their  court  to  the  chiefs  of  this  powerfiil 
monarchy;  which,  being  daily  increased  by  the  continual  for-' 
feitures  of  the  pashas  and  vizirs,  must  undoubtedly  constitute,  a 
treasure  of  an  inestimable  value."  (Voyage  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  years  1738  and  1739,  p.  175.) 
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allowed  to  the  Turkish  collectors  and  officers*^ 
It  xnay  be  asserted,  that  the  supplies  from 
the  provinces  are  such  that  nothing  which 
the   empire    produces  is  ever  bought  with 
money  for  the  service  of  the  seragUo. 

The  establishment  of  the  female  branches 
of  the  imperial  family  id,  in  a  great  degree^ 
imposed  upon  the  vizirs  or  pashas  who  are  ho- 
noured  by  an  alhance  with  their  niaster; 
The  mother  of  the  sultan  supports  her  dig- 
nity by  an  appanage  adequate  to  her  rank^ 
The  administration  of  it  is  confided  to  an 
officer  of  importance  in  the  state,  under  the 
name  of  validi  kiahyasi  (steward  to  the 
impress  dowager).  Her  revenues  are  called 
pashmakHk  (sandal  money),  and  consist  of' 
streets  in  the  metropolis  or  provincial  cities, 
of  towns,  villages,  and  islands,  throughout 
the  whole  empire.  All  the  taxes  and  dues 
of  the  domains  thus  set  apaii:  for  the  main-> 
tenance  of  the  sultaiifts  ire  annually  rented 
,to  the  best  bidder  imong  private  purchasers. 
In  these  districts  the  pasha  of  the  province 
exercises  no  authority^  except  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  genefal  police ;  since  the  revenues 
belong  exclusively  to  the  sultanas^  and  are 
collected  by  the  formers,  who  are  generally 
the  vaivodas  or  magistrates.   Tkn  inhabitants 
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ere  not  licrw«ver  exempt  from  taxation  in  case 
of  extraordinary  impositions,  or  war-taxes 
levied  by  order  of  government, 
irmtti  Attempts  have  been  made,  since  the  estar 
*"***"  blishment  of  the  nizami  djedid^  by  the  impo- 
sition of  an  excise  tax,  to  improve  the  vast 
financial  resources  of  the  empire.  This  tax 
was  created  in  order  to  produce  a  fund  for 
die  support  of  the  great  addition  to  the 
standing  military  force;  a  plan  which  has 
been  first  carried  into  execution  by  the  pre- 
sent sultan.  But  whether  from  the  want  of 
clear  views  on  the  subject,  or  from  the  general 
aversion  of  the  Turks  to  innovation,  much  dis- 
gust  has  been  excited,  and  even  insurrection. 
ITie  scheme,  however,  is  not  yet  abandoned, 
although  it  has  by  no  means  acquired  soli- 
dity: but  the  standing  army  of  the  sultan, 
which  is  slowly  improving  in  discipline,  can 
alone  give  vigour  to  the  system*. 

*  According  to  the  regulations  of  the  nsxam  ^edtd,  every 
bead  of  lesser  cattle  is  taxed  a  ^ra%  an  ox  pays  ^juaitre^  wine 
two  fiaras  the  oh  (a  quanutjr  equal  to  two  pounds  and  three 
qnartera  English),  nri/»  or  brandy,  fimr  fuuras  t)ie  oh  :  and  ia 
like  propordoo  the  excise  hw  extends  to  erery  olject  of  stock 
ted  pnxiuction* 


CHAPTER  VI* 

PHOGRESS  AND  DECLINE  OP  THE  GT*I*OMAH 
POWEU* 

Oredincss  and  extent  qfthe  Turkiih  dommiofL^^Alafm  qfChrU^^ 
tendon^-^Qnueqficnces  qfihe  invention  qfgwupawder.^^Sjfiteni 
</  Turkith  government  over  the  tributary  9ul^ectt,'^^<md  over 
MuuuhnanSi — Partition  qf  lands  to  the  conquerors^'^Sourcei 
ifrevenue.^^Jnefficicncy  qfthe  military  tysiem.-^Comideration^ 
cm  the  probable  destinies  qfthe  T^trks ;— 'on  the  justice  or  policy 
qf  expelling  them  from  jBStfrop#  ,"•>— son  thd  emancipation  qfthe 
Creeks,-^Ttie  modem  compared  with  the  ancient  Greeks;'^ 
the  Athenians,  and  the  Spartans.^^Causes  qf  the  superiority 
qf  the  ancient  GredtSfT^and  qf  the  decline  qf  the  national 
tpirit.'^Character  qf  the  modem  (Sreeks.-^Apprehensions  of 
the  Turks  from  the  power  qf  Russia.^^Histoiy  qf^  the  first  war 
Vnth  the  czar  of  Muscovy.^^-^Consequtnces  qf  the  conquest  qf 
Turk^  to  Russia^^to  the  other  states  qf  Europe,  and  to 
the  Ottoman  subfects.'^RusHan  churcL^^Russian  govehmienti 
Examination  qfihe  arguments  for  dispossessing  the  TWAt.-^ 
Remoteness  qf  amelidration. 

About  two  tientttries    agd  tlie   historian  orMnm 
KnoUes  eontemplated  the  mighty  power  of  o?  the 
the  Ottoman  sovereigns,  when  they  unit^ 
under  th^ir  9C?ptre  the  empires  of  theS«r^cens 
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and  Greeks,  and  had  subjected  part  of  Hun- 
gary and  Persia.  "  If  yoii  consider/'  says 
he,  "  its  beginning,  progress,  and  uninter- 
rupted success,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
mpre  admirable  and  strange ;  if  the  greatness 
and  lustre  thereof,  nothing  more  magnificent 
and  glorious ;  if  the  power  and  strength  there- 
of, nothing  more  dreadful  or  dangerous; 
which,  wondering  at  nothing  but  the  beauty  of 
itself,  and  drunk  with  the  pleasant  wine  of 
perpetual  felicity,  holdeth  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  scorn*/'  Busbequius,  ambassador 
from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  First,  had 
before  been  aware  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  Germany  and  all  Christendom, 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  had 
endeavoured  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  a 
sense  of  their  situation.  "  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  resist  enemies  of  the  same  stamp 
with  ourselves :  the  bUnd  may  contend  with 
'the  blind,  and  their  common  errors  may  pass 
unobserved  :  but  we'  have  now  to  oppose  the 
Turks;  a  vigilant,  industrious,  sober,  and 
disciplined  enemy,  inured  to  military  labour, 
skilful  in  tactics,  and  obedient  to  the  rigours 
of  service.  Led  on  by  these  virtues,  and 
forcing  their  way  through  desolated  empires, 

♦  KnoUes's  preface  to  the  history  of  the  Turks. 
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they  have  subdued  every  thing  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Persia,  and,  trampling  over  the 
mangled  bodies  of  hostile  sovereigns  and  their 
subjects,  have  reached  the  frontiers  of  Au- 
stria, and  threaten  Vienna  itself.*'*  Sandys^ 
who  travelled  through  Turkey  and  Egypt 
during  the  reign  of  Ahmed  the  First,  ex- 
presses less  apprehension ;  "  for  surely,''  says 
he,  "  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  their  greatness 
is  not  only  at  the  height,  but  near  an  ex- 
treme precipitation :  the  body  being  grown 
too  monstrous  for  the  head ;  the  sultans  ui> 
warlike;  the  soldiers  corrupted  with  ease, 
wine,  and  women ;  their  valour  now  meeting 
opposition ;  and  empire  so  got,  when  it 
ceaseth  to  increase,  doth  begin  to  diminish-f-/' 
It  would  be  rash,  at  this  distance  pf  time, 
to  controvert  the  opinion  of  a  traveller  so 
respectable,  and  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  facts  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  con- 
clusions ;  but  the  Turkish  power,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centurj^, 
had  not  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  eleva- 
tion. Ahmed,  himself  a  warrior,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  other  w^arlike  sultans ;  and*  the 
Ottoman  armies  continued  to  bear  down  the 

*  Busbeq.  de  rcmilitari  contra  Turcam  inntituenda  coBsUiuni. 
f  Saodys's  Traveb,  p.  51.  td.lSTf.. 
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opposition  of  Eur6]^ieaQ  valour,  till  the  ^ladt^ 
Sobieski  forced  them  to  abandqt)  their  ilU 
omened  siege  of  Vienna,  and  changed  the 
destinies  of  the  world*,  f  he  latent  cautes 
of  the  failiire  of  their  extensive  plan^  of  con-?  , 
quest  are  to  be  traced  in  the  history  of  rer 
mote  nations  and  preceding  ages :  these  wei^ 
silently  maturing  in  the  sequestered  cells  and 
studious  labours  of  Christian  monks,  ^ven 
during  the  full  blaze  of  their  meridian  splen- 
dour^ and  amidst  their  triumphs  over  tlie 
worjftup  of  Christ -f-. 
coMeqiieii-  Mahomet  the  Second,  4urmg  the  siege 
inTantionof  which  terminated  in  the  conquest  of  Con*; 
'  stantinople,  employed  modem  artillery,  the 
secret  of  which  had  been  revealed  to  him  by 
a  Dane,  or  Hungarian,  of  the  name  pf  Urr 
ban  X^  But)  whatever  fugitive  advantages 
the  Turks  may  have  derived  from  this  auxilr 
iary,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  may  be 
considered  as  the  principal  obstacle  to  thei 
progress  of  the  Turkish  power,  and  the  chi^ 
isause  of  its  decline. 

*  Cantemir's  Ottoman  hiitarjf  p.  810. 

f  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  a  Germao  monk,  ia  common^ 
aaid  to  have  iovented  gunpowder  i|s  the  year  )S9Q»  though  it  it 
ctrtauily  known,  that  this  composition  i«  described  in  a  treatise 
written  by  Roger  Bacon  ahmt  the  year  I880» 

t  Gibbon,  t.  xii,  pt  197. 
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From  the  heroic  ages  to  the  days  of  chi- 
valry,  bodily  strength  and  skill  in  the  use 
of  arms  had  constituted  the  perfect  soldier., 
But,  though  art  and  tactics  gave  a  disciplined 
army  a  prodigious  advantage  over  multitudes 
without  order,  and  courage  without  skiUj^ 
and  though  experience,  even  then,  had  showup 
that  the  event  of  a  battle  depended  more  on 
intellectual  sagacity  than  on  corporeal  exer- 
tions, yet  war  was  less  a  scieqce :  it  could 
neither  be  studied  in  privacy  and  retirement, 
nor  could  a  nation  long  maiatain  its  martial 
vigour  under  the  debilitating  influence  of  re- 
pose, nor  retain  a  familiarity  with  military 
esierciises  sufficient  for  any  perilous  emer-* 
gency.  The  interval  of  peace  between  the 
first  and  second  Punic  wars  rendered  the 
Romans  inferior  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  luxuries  of  Italy  in  a^  short  time  exier* 
vated  the  victorious  armies  of  HannibaL 
But,  on  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  and  the 
introduction  of  fire-arms,  the  boiling  courage, 
whether  the  effect  of  physical  or  moral  causes, 
whether  from  strong  nerves  and  high  spirits, 
firotn  the  heat  of  patriotism,  or  the  efferves* 
cence  of  fanaticism,  which  before  had  giveh 
to  one  soldier  a  superiority  over  another;  the 
excess  of  bodily  strength,  which  alone,   in. 
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some  instances,  had  constituted  the  hero  j 
lost  their  advantages :  and  a  steady  and  obe-r 
dient  courage  on  the  part  of  the  men,  coohiess 
and  deUberation  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
became  the  virtues  of  the  soldier.  The  efforts 
of  individual  heroism  and  the  thirst  for  per- 
sonal distinction,  which  were  formerly  en- 
coura^d  and  had  produced  such  great  and 
{surprising  effects,  were  now  to  be  moderated 
and  restrained ;  and  it  became  erroneous  or 
criminal  to  overstep  the  line  which  was  traced 
out  for  the  general  conduct.  The  impetuosity 
of  the  Turkish  soldiers  could  ill  brook  such 
restraints ;  and  the  feeling  of  individual 
worth  concurred  with  the  memory  of  their 
illustrious  ancestors  to  endear  their  ancient 
habits  and  modes  of  warfare.  They  possessed 
the  adventurous,  though  not  the  gallant^ 
spirit  of  chivalry,  and/  like  the  knightsr 
errant,  regretted,  thaf;  personal  prowess  was 
made  subservient  to  an  invention  which  gave 
to  artifice  and  cowardice  an  advantage  over 
bravery,  and  skill*.     Busbequius  noticed  the 

*  Arioato  ha«  transmitted  to  us  thdr  sentimeBts  m  his  beau, 
tifbl  poem  of  Orlando  Furioso.  He  rq)resents  his  hero  as  having 
rescujed  the  dominiops  of  Ohmpia,  a  princess  of  Friza^  from  the 
usurpation  of  Cymosco,  who  had  baiBed  the  efforts  of  former 
adventurers  by  the  svpeciority  of  his  newJy  invented  weapons. 
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aTersion  of  the  Tulrks  from  the  use  of  fire^ 
arms,  and  their  preference  of  ancient  weapons, 
but  when  he  wrote,  he  could  not  foresee  the 
evils  which  their  prejudices  have  occasioned, 

A  Dalmatian  horseman  (one  of  those  called 
by  the  Turks  delhij  from  their  intemperate 
courage  or  rashness)  rode  express  to  Con« 
stantinople,  and  reported  to  the  divan  the 
unfortunate  result  of  an  incursion  into  Croa- 
tia, where  two  thousand  five  hundred  Turks 
had  been  surprised  by  a  party  of  five  hundred 
musqueteers^  and  routed  with  great  slaughter. 

Prbodo  hoverer  defeated  bim,  and  bore  away  his  muaquet  ai 
a  trophy  $  not  to  use  it,  but  to  bury  it  in  the  aea,  and  to  remorc 
it  fix)m  human  research* 

X^'intenzion^  non  gii,  perche  lo  toUei 

Ftt  per  TOglia  d'usarlo  in  sua  difesa, 

Che  sempre  atti>  stimo  d'animo  molk 

Gir  con  vantaggio  in  qual  si  voglia  inpresa ; 

Ma  per  gittarlo  m  parte,  onde  non  voile 

Che  mai  potesst  ad  uom  pid  fare  offesa. 

£  la  poire,  p  k  p^e»  e  tuttp  il  resto 

Seco  porto,  che  appartenera  a  questo.     (Canto  nono.) 

*  His  execrations  against  the  invendoDf  which  were  repeated  by 
PoB  Qpixpte  Uk  tenni  equally  bitter,  are  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  chivalry. 

O  maladetto,  o  abboqiinoso  ordigao ; 

Che  &bbricato  nel  tartareo  fende 

Fosti  per  man  di  Belzebd  maligno, 

Che  ruinar  per  te  disegno  il  moado. 

AIP  inferno,  onde  uscisti,  ti  rassegno.     (Sunza  910 
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The  Ottoman  pride  was  mo>e  afiected  by  the 
dishonour  which  the  arms  of  Soliman  had 
sustained  than  by  the  loss  of  troops,  who^ 
the  divan  supposed,  had  acted  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  the  Turkish  name.  *^  Have  ][ 
fidled  in  making  myself  understood?''  said 
the  delhi^  unmoved  at  the  reproach.  ^^  Do 
not  you  hear,  that  we  were  ovwpowered  by 
musquetry  ?  We  were  routed  by  the  force  of 
fire,  and  not  by  the  bravery  of  the  enemy. 
The  event  of  the  battle  would  have  been  very 
difl&rent  if  it  had  been  really  a  contest  of 
courage  :  but  they  took  fire  to  their  aid,  and 
we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  have  been  con- 
quered by  its  violence.  Fire  is  one  of  the 
elements,  and  indeed  the  most  powerful ; 
and  what  is  the  strength  of  man,  that  it 
should  resist  the  shock  of  the  elements?'* 
"  Hence,''  says  Busbequius,  "  I  learned,  that 
the  small  arms  used  by  our  cavalry  are  pecu- 
liarly formidable  to  the  Turks*.'' 

*  ^  Idem  jxm  venire  audio  PenSs.  Ex  quo  fuit  oon  nemo, 
^ui  auaderet  Rustano,  ad  belkmi  adrersus  Pe^as  cum  suo  rege 
proficiscentiy  ut  turmam  ducentorum  equitum  -ex  suis  domestids 
insdtutam  ulopetu  armaret,  magno  terrori  fituram  hosdbus,  et 
itragem  magnam  fiictaram.  Nee  comilinm  aspematus  Rustanus 
eam  tunnam  instituit,  sclopetit  histnitt,  curat  exeroendam.  Sed 
nondum  dimidiam  partem  itineris  confecerant,  cum  aliud  ad  sclo- 
peti  ifsum  accessarium  deficcre  coepit.    Amittebatur  quotidie  alk 
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While  discipline  and  iU;tention  to  the  mili- 
ary exercises  could  insure  success  iti  war^ 
|;he  Turks  were  the  6rst  of  military  nations. 
When  the  whole  ^rtof  war  was  changed,  and 
victory  or  defeat  became  matter  of  calcula^ 
jtion,  the  rude  and  illiterate  Turkish  warrioirs 
experienced  the  fetal  consequences  of  igno* 
ranee,  without  suspecting  the  cause.    Acciis-* 
jtomed  to  employ  no  other  meai^  than  force, 
jthey  sunk  into  despondency  when  force  could 
fio  longer  avail;    and,    haviong  now  almost 
p,bandoned  the  hope  of  recovery,  they  pre* 
sent  to  their  own  astonishmirat,  and  to  the 
mockery  of  Europe,  "  die  mighty  shadow  of 
unreal  power/' 

Their  system  of  government  was  still  lesslSSrh"^ 

scientific  than  that  of  their  warfare.    To  con*  Sl^Vm 

^  Stitute  a  community,  interested  in  the  pre-S^^uSl 

jecti, 
ijuid  aut  fhmgebatnry  rariB  qui  jpossent  refi(%re.  Sic  bona  ido- 
peUMum  pars  jam  inutilis  red(fita  erat ;  et  cukn  ea  de  causa  pceokfc- 
,  bat  ejus  teli,  turn  qpod  inunditiei,  cui  Talde  student  Turcfie»  adc 
fersabatur,  conspiciebabtur  manibus  fuligine  infectis,  vestitt 
maculosO)  informibus  thecis  et  pyxidibus  undique  pendulis,  ut 
risui  essent  commilitonibusy  et  ab  eis  per  ludibriufm  medicamentarii 
FoeitarentuT)  ita  com  nee  sibi  nee  diis  cum  hoc  habitu  placerenty 
Rustanum  ctrcumsistDnt :  mancos  et  inutiles  sclopetos  proferunt; 
quemnam  ex  bis  frtctom  speret}  ubi  ad  hostes  veotum  sit: 
rogaut  uf  se  iUsi  deoneret^  Orma  reddat  tuttdta.  Re  diligenter 
connderata^  ntoo  pntatit  cansanl  esse  Rustanus  ut  refragaretuf* 
Sic  cam  bona  ejus  venia  jogsffOf  it  at^cus  resumfaerunt?^  (Bur- 
bei).  Epist;  iii,  f>.  1S2.) 
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servation  of  the  empire,  from  the  various  and 
discordant  classes  of  people  con^prehended  in 
its  vast  extent,  was  a  task  which  called  for  a 
genius  of  the  highest  order,  for  the  most  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  human  ti&irs,  and 
the  most  extensive  knowledge  of  mankind* 
To  harmonize  them  was  not,  however,  the 
wish  of  the  Ottoman  legislators.  **  The 
bended  head,*'  according  to  a  maTcim  of  Turk- 
ish justice,  "  is  not  to  be  struck  off*/' 
But,  though  submission  to  their  power  averted 
the  stroke  of-  death^  nothing  short  of  em- 
bracing  the  religion  of  their  prophet  could 
exonerate  the  vanquished  from  fines  and  per- 
sonal subjection.  Tlie  conquered  people,  if 
they  obstinately  refused  the  offer  of  conver- 
sion, became,  together  with  their  possessions, 
their  industry,  and  their  posterity,  virtually 
the  property  of  their  masters.  "  Their  sub- 
stance," says  the  law,  ^*  is  as  our  substance ; 
their  eye  as  our  eye;  their  life  as  our  life-f/^ 

•  Cantemtr,  p.  72. 

t  Cantemir,  p.  276.  It  was  asked  of  the  mufih  "  if  eleven 
Mussulmansy  without  jast  cause,  kill  an  infidel  whu  is  a  subject 
of  the  emperor  and  pays  tribute,  what  is  to  be  done  ?**  The 
mvfti  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  **  though  the  Mussulmans 
should  be  a  thousand  and  one,  let  thhn  all  die."  (Cant.  p.  I8S.) 
But  it  may  truly  be  said^  "  quid  leges,  sine  moribus  ?'*  for  .th« 
protection  of  the  law  aTails  nothing  to  the  oppressed  infidel. 
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In  such  a  state  of  subjection  their  claim  t6 
justice  and  security  was  precarious^  and  their 
kves  and  fortunes  were  made  subservient  to 
the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  the  inter- 
cats  of  the  superior  and  privileged  class,  who 
strove  by  every  means,  however  injurious 
and  insulting  to  their  feelings,  to  suppress, 
instead  of  exciting  thbir  energies,  to  debili- 
tate their  minds  to  the  level  of  slavery,  and 
to  insure  their  submission  to  the  forms  of 
government  established  by  themselves.  The 
•  state  haughtily  rejected  their  active  ser-, 
vices;  as,  at  best,  they  must  be  languid  in 
its  defence,  or  more  probably  hostile* to  its 
cause*. 

The  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  were  attached  jj^  «:« 
to  the  constitution  by  every  motive  which 
fanaticism  or  self-interest  could  urge :  favou- 
rites of  heaven,  and  lords  of  the  earth ;  the 
infidel  tributary  subjects  were  sacrificed  with- 
out scruple  to  the  interest,  the  convenience, 
or  the  caprice  of  the  faithful.     The  precepts 

*  In  judging  of  the  exercise  of  goYemment  in  Turkey,  it  if 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this  great  political  distinction  of  Turks 
and  rayak^.  It  is  evidetiti  that  the  government  should  be  con* 
sidered  as  it  is  exercised  oyer  the  natural  subjects  or  Turks,  and 
not  over  the  aliens  or  rajahs*  It  would  be  unjust  to  charac* 
terize  the  Spartan  gorernment  only  from  its  treatment  of  the 
Helotts. 
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6f  the  koran^  and  the  decrees  of  the  sultan 
secured  to  the  Turkish  subjects  equal  right 
to  all  posts  of  trust  or  dignity,  equal  justice^ 
and  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  rapine  or  of  industry.  The  public  fores 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulman 
ptople  ;  and  frequent  examples  occur  in  his*' 
tory  of  their  having  directed  it  against  the 
beads  of  the  state  or  tile  church,  when  they 
apprehended  injustice,  or  felt  oppression* 
Party  rage  has  led  them  to  acts  of  violence, 
and  even  rebelUon,  against  their  legal  sove-* 
reign  ;  but  to  change  or  new-model  the  sys^ 
tem  of  government,  could  never  have  entered 
into  the  minds  of  men  who  acknowledge  no 
superiority  but  that  of  official  rank,  to  which 
all  may  hope  to  attain,  and  who  lord  it  over 
the  subjected  rayahsiy  every  one  in  his  own 
sphere,  with  undisputed,  and  almost  uncon^ 
trolled  authority. 
tuition  The  empire,  like  one  great  manor,  wa5 
the  coo-  parcelled  out  according  to  feudal  usages ;  and 
all  the  natural  and  improvable  advantages 
of  soil,  climate,  and  productions,  were  held 
put  as  incitements  to  their  warriors,  from 
their  captains  of  thousands  and  captains  of 
hundreds  to  the  private  volunteers,  as  a  fore* 
taste  of  the  sweets  of  paradise  to  thosQ  wh(^ 
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had  not  obtained  martyrdom  in  the  propa^ 
gation  of  their  feith  and  the  extension  of 
their  power.  These  miUta];y  tenures,  on  the 
death  of  the  incumbents,  lapsed  to  the 
crown ;  and,  as  under  no  circumstances,  ex-« 
cept  in  tlie  possessions  of  the  church,  the 
grants  were  hereditary,  there  could  be  no 
thought  of  a  distant  futurity,  no  care  for  the 
posterity  of  a  stranger;  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving, or  the  desire  of  improving  estates 
was  confined  to  the  term  of  a  single  life ;  and 
all  ate  and  drank,  to  exhaustion  and  im«* 
poverishment,  for  on  the  morrow  they  were» 
to  die*. 

•  See  Rycaut,  p.  78.  Mignot,  1. 1,  p.  S94!-  Pouquerillc, 
however  (t.  1^  p.  358)9  seems  to  draw  a  difierent  condusioi^ 
from  the  institution  of  tsmars  :  though  the  &ct  may  be,  that,  at 
property  of  this  kind  is  still  less  precarious  than  that  which  is  no^ 
to  assigned,  the  only  ameliorations,  if  they  can  deserre  the  namet 
which  are  observable  throughout  the  Turkish  empire^  may  be  on 
the  estates  of  the  feudal  proprietors. 

«  The  Turks,"  says  Olivier,  «  enjoy  every  where  with  the  m- 
difference  of  tenants."  Busbequius  too  observed,  on  passing  through 
Buda,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  that  the  Turks  suffered  the  palaces 
nrhich  they  mhabited  to  &il  into  decay,  without  troubling  them- 
selves  about  even  necessary  repairs. 

**  lis  batissent^le  moins  qu'ils  peuvent ;  ils  ne  reparent  jamais 
rien :  un  mur  menace  ruine,  ils  I'^taient;  il  s'eboule,  ce  sont  quelques 
chanbres  de  moins  dans  la  maison ;  ils  s'arrangeot  k  c6t^  de^  de- 
coi^brcs :  I'edifice  tombe  enfin^  its  en  abandonnent  le  sol,  ou,  s'ils 
•ont  obliges  d'en  d^blayer  I'emplacement,  Us  n'emportcnt  let 
{Jitras  qjie  le  mobs  loin  qu'Us  peuvent."  (Dcnon,  t.  i,  p.  l^ft} 
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somet  of  The  spoils  of  war,  the  contributions  frfim 
the  natural  riches  of  the  country  and  from 
the  industry  of  the  rayahs^  which,  however, 
was  much  repressed  by  the  uncertain  enjoy- 
ment of  their  acquisitions,  furnished  govern- 
ment with  the  means  of  supporting  all  its 
establishments,  whether  of  utility,  of  luxury, 
or  splendour:  but  the  financial  operations 
were  as  rudely  conducted  as  they  were,  in 
the  same  period,  in  western  Europe.  The 
direct  extortions  of  government  wer«  practised 
only  upon  the  great  and  powerful.  Th^  means 
of  raising  revenue  from  the  provinces 'were 
left  almost  to  the  discretion  of  t^e  gover- 
nors; and  they,  and  their  inferior' agents, 
rejstrained  in  their  tynmny  over  the  Turks, 
exerted  their  unlimited  authority  over  the 
r^yahSy  in  emplojdng;  the  endless  inventions 
of  oppression  to  force  the  proprietors  of 
money,  the  husbandman,  the  artisan,  and  the 
merchant,  to  disclo:^  and  surrender  their 
concealed  property. 

inrfflcicncy     The  forcc  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  a  mili* 

of  the  Diiii-    ,  * 

t«n^  •y*-  tia  composed  of  the  total  mass  of  the  Mussul- 
man  subjects;  butjiininformed,  utidisciphned, 
and  intractable :  if  compared  to  an  European 
army,  they  afe  merely  a  disorderly  crowd. 
The  finances,  in  the  calculation  of  which  vio- 
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lence  ind  extdrtidn  always  formed  a  priiidpal 
part,  are  incapable  of  being  improved,  do  as 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  tegular 
standing  army,  by  any  constitutional  means, 
or  by  aiiy  means  which  the  people,  instigated 
by  turbulent  and  ambitious  leaders,  would 
not  efficaciously  oppose:  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  porte  towards 
ameliorating  their  military  system  and  intro* 
ducing  European  improvements,  there  is  httle 
ground  for  expecting,  that  they  will  ever 
again  bring  their  armies  into  the  field,  on 
this  ^ide  of  the  Bosphorus,  against  a  foreign 
enemyj  unless  impelled  by  despair  or  aided 
by  a  powerful  ally.  To  oppose  a  rebel  in  a 
distant  province,  a  neighbouring  pasha  must 
be  stimulated  by  the  allurement  of  conquest 
and  plunder,  »or  incited  by  rewards  and  the 
promise  of  new  dignities*.  The  governor  of  an 
insignificant  fortress,  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  the  capital,  not  long  ago  insulted  the  go- 
vernment, almost  at  the  g^ites  of  the  seraglio, 
and  baffled  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  porte :  the 

*  Mr.  £ton»  koweveTy  gitres  too  degrading  an  idea  of  the 
weakness  of  the  porte,  when  he  asserts  (p.  290)»  <<  that  in  the 
country  .about  Smyrnat  there  are  great  agasy  who  are  indepen* 
dent  lords,  and  maintain  arBodesp  and  rfifn  kgf  thai  city  under 
contribution** 

VOL.  II,  » 
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Is^te  capudan  pasha^  Hussein,  was  compelled 
to  sQi^rifice  his  own  honour,  together  with 
the  dignity  of  the  sultan,  to  the  humiliation 
of  treating  with  a  revolted  subject ;  and,  at 
this  tima,  there  is  no  province  in  Romelia^ 
where  troops  of  licentious  banditti  do  not 
annually  intercept  the  caravans,  interrupt 
communication,  plunder  the  huabandman, 
and  desolate  the  country*^ 
^o^e  At  %  period  like  the  present,  when  the  fete 
S^i^  of ^^  Turkey  is  fluctuating  in  uncertainty,  when 
the  Ttarks;  jts  inferiority  to  the  nations  of  Europe  is  be- 
come so  evident,  and  when  it  is  surrounded 
by  neighbours  whose  power  is  gre^tt  as  their 
ambition,  it  seems  to  require  no  supernatural 
foresight  to  announce  an  approaching  revolu^ 
tion.  But  is  Turkey  no  longer  to  exist  as  a 
nation,  or  is  the  most  numerous  part  of  the 
people  to  resign  the  sovereignty  into  the 
hands  of  their  emancipated  subjects,  and  in 

•  I  hare  tmveUed  through  several  prqrmces  of  Eoropeao 
Turkey,  and  caawt  convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of  desolation  in 
which  that  beautiful  country  is  left.  For  the  space  of  seventy 
milt 6j  between  Kirk  Kilife  and  Caiiiabat,  there  is  not  an  inha- 
bitant, though  thecountiy  is  an  earthfy  paradise,  Tlie  extensive. 
«ad  pleasant  village  of  Faki,  with  its  houses  deserted,  its  gardens 
Qfver^tin  with  weeds  and  grass,  iu  lands  waste  and  uncultivated, 
sad  ttovtbe  pesort  of  rohbersy  alfbcts  the  traveUer  with  the  most 
/painful  sensations. 


their  tufii  to  submit  their  necks  to  the  yoke? 
Are  we  to  admit,  with  Mr.  Eton,  that  the<«*eju8,. 
expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  ?<>'•' y«^ 
re^stabHshment  of  the  Greek  empire,   are  ^***"'  ^°"*^ 

,  Europei 

What  sound  pohcy  arid  even  justice  require ; 
for,  **  according  to  flie  laws  of  nations^  the 
Turks  have  npt,  by  length  of  possession,  ac- 
*|ttired  a  right  to  the  dominion  of  the  coun- 
Iries  they  conquered*/*  This,  I  apprehend,, 
is  Carrying  up  the  question  too  high  ;  for,  on 
such  principles,  every  people  must  first  exa^ 
Jnine  the  ground  on  which  they  themselves 
Btand>  and  it  would,  then  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine what  nation  has  a  right  to  attack 
ttnd  dispossess  the  Turks.  Mr.  Eton  is  posi-  oirtht 
tivCj  "  that  the  Greeks  will  emancipate  ^'on  of  th« 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Turkey-f-. 
**  They  are  then,'*  says  Volney,  ^*  to  recall 
the  arts  and  sciences  into  their  native  knd, 
to  open  a  new  career  to  legislation,  to  com- 
merccj  to  industry,  and  to  ^fiace  the  glory 

^  Survey  of  the  f  urkkli  eax^t  preface,  p.  0.  Deoon,  t 
ihink,  tenott  better.  ^  Sila  terre  que  nous  fooiions  leur  dtoit  mal 
Acquise,  ce  n^^toit  pas  ^  ooos  k  le  trouyer  mauTab;  et  au  molag 
|)iuaieurs  siedeidcpossesnofl  teblitf fcneiii  leuri  droits.''  (Voya^iy 
«nEgypt,  t^i,  p.  284.) 

t  Surrey  of  the  Turkiih  empire,  pre&ce,  p,  Vk 
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of  the  ancient  East,  by  the  brighter  glory  of 
its  regeneration*/' 

SS^ared**  ^^^  ^^^  ™^"  ^^^'  "  ^^  *^^  revolution  of 
Ttoc^ent*  *®^  centuries,  made  not  a  single  discovery  to 
on^9i  ^^^j^  ^Yie  dignity,  or  promote  the  happiijess 
of  mankind,  \iho  held  in  their  lifeless  hands 
the  riches  of  their  fathers,  without  inheriting 
the  spirit  which  had  created  and  improved 
that  sacred  patrimonyl-,''  and  have  since 
lain,  "  vanquished  and  weltering,"  through 
the  long  spac^  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  lost  even  to  the  love  of  liberty  or  the 
faculty  of  employing  it ;  can  such  men  sud- 
denly recover  from  the  stupor  of  so  tremen- 
dous a  fall,  and  emulate  the  virtues  of  their 
remote  and  illustrious  ancestors  ?  If  indeed 
they  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Greeks;  for  how  fallen,  how  changed  from 
those  who,  alone  in  the  whole  history  of 
man,  have  left  one  bright  page,  have  illus- 
trated one  short  period,  and  have  held  up  to 
the  insatiable  admiration  of  posterity  the  only 
models  of  human  nature  which  approach  to 
perfection!     Who  are  the  modern  Greeks? 

•  Volney,  coasidcrations  aur  la  guerre  actuelledea  Turca* 
t  Gibbon,  T.  X,  p.  161. 
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and' whence  did  Constantine  collect  the  mixed 
population  of  his  capital ;  the  herd  of  dog- 
Qdatists,  and  hypocrites,  vhom  ambition  had 
converted  to  the  new  religion  of  the  court? 
Certainly  not  from  the  families  which  have 
immortaUzed  Attica  and  Laconia.  They 
Qever  sprang  from  those  AthemaAs  whose  tb«Aiu<»* 
patriotic  ardour  could  not  wait  the  tardy 
approach  of  the  Persian  army,  but  impelled 
them  over  the  plains  of  Marathon  to  an  in- 
stantaneous charge,  which  forced  the  3Upe» 
rior  numbers  of  the  invader  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  sea.  The  lofty  and  independent  spirit  of 
the  Athenians  could  not  brook  the  mild  yoke 
of  Persian  despotism:  they  refused  to  disr 
honour  the  soil  of  Attica  by  oiTering  the 
smallest  particle  of  it  as  a  tribute  to  a  foreign 
•overeign ;  though  their  enlightened  petri* 
D|ism  could,  upon  a  great  emergency,  rise 
superior  even  to  the  natural  attachment  which 
so  powerfully  binds  me^  to  their  native  soil ; 
they  abandoned  their  city,  with  the  temples 
of  their  deities  an^  the  tombs  of  their  an- 
cestors^ to  the  fury  of  the  barbarians,  and 
embarked  on  board  their  oavy,  what  really 
constituted  the  Atheniao  common-wealth, 
tbe  whole  of  the  Athenian  citizens. 
Ibe  invitation  of  Constaatine  attracted  no 
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philosopher  from  the  bank«  of  the  Ilisstts, 
where  hterature  and  science  flourished,  even 
•when  the  use  of  arms  was  prohibited  to  the 
citizens  of  Athens^  The  capital,  with  all  its 
allurements  of  splendour  and  of  luxury,  ex-r 
pited  no  interest  in  comparison  with  the  more 
enchanting  scene  of  groves  and  gardens  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  philosophy:  and, 
until  finally  expelled  by  Xh^odosius,  they 
^ritinued  to  study  the  doctrines  of  the  Aca- 
demy, the  Lyceum,  the  Porch,  and  the 
(jbirden,  in  the  same  shades  in  which  they 
were  first  taught* 
•nithe  Still  less  can  the  modern  Greeks  be  sup-- 

posed  the  descendants  of  those  Sparta^n  citi-* 
zens  to  whom  a  state  of  actual  warfare  was 
repose,  when  compared  with  the  intervals  of 
peace,  which  were  spent  in  gymnastic  ex* 
ercises  and  the  most  toilsome  duties  of  a 
military  life.  Formed  by  the  rigid  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  animated 
with  the  most  exalted  enthusiasm  which  the 
love  of  liberty  can  inspire,  Leonida«  and  his  • 
little  band  of  ever-memorable  patriots  made 
a  generous  sacrifice  of  their  lives  at  the  de- 
files of  Th«rmopyl»  for  the  independence  of 
Greece,  But  the  Spartans  were  the  terror  of 
ajl  the  neighbouring  states,  except  those  who 
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were  tfieir  dependent  allies.  At  length  thei 
devouring  fire  of  their  valour  consumed  it- 
self: and  long  before  the  seat  of  government . 
was  removed  from  Rome  to  Constantinople, 
the  Spartan  families,  if  not  wholly  extinct, 
could  no  longer  be  distinguished  among  the 
mass  of  submissive  subjects  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  climate  of  Greece  has  been  supposed  <^«H>of 
to  be  peculiarly  fevourable  to  the  birth  and^n^y^[*^« 
expansion  of  talents ;  but  it  seems  unreason-  ^^^> 
able  to  ascribe  to  climate  or  to  physical  con- 
stitution effects  which  cannot  be  the  result 
of  any  organization,     The  Athenians  indeed 
were'  peculiarly  characterized  by  a  quick  and 
accurate  perception  of  beauty  or  deformity, 
by  a  delicate  and  distinguishing  taste.     But 
taste  is  less  the  gift  of  nature  than  the  e&  . 
feet  of  study,     Demosthenes  addressed  his 
eloquent  discourses   to   the   general  assem-* 
bly,  composed  of   the  Athenian   populace; 
the  poets  enriched  the  Athenian  stage  vrifh 
the  sublimest  and  most  pathetic  tragedies ; 
the   labours  of  the  statuary   and  architect 
were    submitted   to    the  judgment   of   the 
pieople;  and  they  presided  over  the  public 
exhibitions  of  strength,  of  skill,  and  agility. 
They  were  early  formed  in  the  gymnasia  and 
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public  schqols  to  the  contemplation  of  bfBauty 
^nd  grace;  each  citizen  was  ambitious  to 
excel  in  athletic  vigour  at  the  public  games^ 
in  oratory  at  the  general  assemblies,  and  ii> 
music  and  dancing  on  the  public  festivals; 
Drawing  and  the  arts  of  design  formed  essen-* 
t^al  parts  of  the  public  education ;  and  sculp- 
ture furnished  the  objects  of  their  public  and 
private  devotion,  the  ofnai^^ents  of  their 
houses,  and  the  history  of  their  families. 
What  was  so  generally  useful^  was  necessa- 
rily attended  to :  and  judgment,  if  not  skill, 
in  the  liberal  art^  was  indispensable  to  the 
comforts,  the  pleasures,  and  the  respectabi- 
lity of  every  citizen, 
ana  of  the  National  character  is  entirely  modified  by 
the  nmtion-  circumstanccs.     The  loss  or  hb^rty  and  po- 

«1  spirit  .  . 

litical  independence  had,  jBveij  in  |:he  time  of 
the  early  Roman  emperors,  sullied  this  beau- 
tiful portrait ;  and  the  Greek  had  already 
dwindled  into  the  Graculus  esuriens,  the 
hungry  parasite,  Pawning,  intriguing, '  subtle, 
argumentative,  and  loquacious^  For  the  dis- 
play of  such  talents  the  imperial  pourt  was  the 
proper  sphere ;  the  degen^i^te  Greeks  crowd- 
ed to  the  new  capital  in  Jhrace,  '}n  numbers 
sufficient  to  fix  the  language  and  stamp  the 
i^tipnal  character:  under  weak  ^d  super- 
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9ti4doi29  iQ<march8  thej  exercised  their  Keen? 
tiousness  in  morals^  and  their  intolerance  ixi 
leligion ;  and  from  degradation  to  degrada<« 
tion,  they  fell  at  length  under  subjecCton  to 
the  turban,  which  they  had  deliberately  pre* 
(erred  to  ai^  union  with  the  western  Chris-^ 
tian.$. 

That  Ihe  same  spirit  is  preserved  among 
the  modern  Greeks,  may  be  demonstrated 
i^om  several  passages  in  the  journals  of  tra- 
vellers ;  among  whom  I  shall  quote,  in  con- 
firmi^on  of  my  own  assertbn,  only  the  last 
and  most  impartial  observer  of  the  Greeks, 
Dr.  PouqueviUe,  who  says,  that  their  hatred 
of  the  Turks  is  less  than  that  which  they  bear 
towards  those  Christians  who  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope*.  A  passage  in' 
f^e  history  of  Cantemir  strongly  corroborates 
this  assertion,  and  shows,  that  passion  and 
prejudice  are  the  oijly  guides  of  the  Greeks: 
whenever  their  religion  is  concerned.  "  I; 
am  apt  to  believe,''  he  says,  *^  that  Phranza' 
was  impaired  in  his  memory  by  age,  cares, 
^d  calamities,  when  he  began  to  write  his 
historyf-;'*  and  he  takes   every  occasion  tp 

*  See  Vojages  en  Moree,  Sec.  t.  i»  p.  246. 
t  See  Ottom»i  history^  p.  Sd»  note  11» 
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i^act  his  testimoDj  Aid  to  controvert  hi* 
statement  of  facts.  The  grounds  of  this  illi« 
berality^  towards  an  historian  who^  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judicious  Gibbon,  has  re-* 
corded  contemporary  events,  of  which,  from 
his  high  situation,  he  was  a  competent  judger 

.  in  a  manner  deserving  of  credit  and  esteem*, 
are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  writings,  but  in 
the  biography,  of  Phranza*  ,  He  was  one  of 
the  conforming  Greeks,  who^  from  patriotic 

X  motives,  joined  with  &e  Latins  in  the  church 
of  Sancta  Sophia  in  the  communion  of  praye^ 
and  praise;  and  though  I^ranza  acknow^ 
ledges  his  own  insincerity,  and  almost  ex* 
presses  contrition  for  having  .ccHisented  to  the 

^  unicm  of  the  clrajpches-f-,  the  lapse  of  two  cen* 
tunes  and  a  half  had  not  in  SMiy  degree  ex.^ 
tenuated  the  deep  stain  of  his  apostacy ;  ^id 
Cantemir,  though  more  enlightened  than  the 
mass  of  his  countrymen,  execrates  his  me« 
mory,  and  abjures  communion  with  the  Azy-» 
mites,  with  all  the  zeal  and  fury  of  the  sense<« 

^  See  Decline  and  fall  of  die  Romaa  tnspire,,  v.  xRy  p.  177a 
aote  iS«  p.  204»  note  51.  Phranza  was  firoiQvestsan,  or  gteat 
chamberlain  of  iHe  emperor  Constantine.  ^     - 

t  Phianza  (I.  iii,  c.  *))  ackno\ricdfci,  that  the  ] 
adopted  only  propter  tpem  auxilii. 


less  fopvlkLcef  whose  l>igotTy  and  mtolenoie* 
precipitated  the  downfal  of  their  country*. 

Long  before  the  final  conquest  of  the  lio« 
man  empire,  the  co-operation  of  various 
causes  had  suspended  or  corrupted  the  arts, 
and  had  perverted  the  verj  sources  of  sci^ 
•nee.  The  study  of  natural  causes  had 
given  place  to  theological  subtleties;  the  sci-^ 
^nce  of  government  had  sunk  under  tyranny ; 
and  the  ajts  administered  only  to  effeminacy^ 
The  few  reniains  of  ancient  learning  w6re 
tinctured  and  connected  with  dogmas  and 
superstitions  which  the  Turks  held  in  conr* 
tempt  or  abhorrence,  as  being  contradictory 
to  the  precepts  ,of  their  own  religian*  They 
therefore,  like  the  unlettered  warriors  who 
overspread  the  western  countries  of  Europe, 
established,  in  their  new  conquests,  the 
feudal  system  of  government,  with  which 
they  were  familiarized,  without  deigning  to 
mpdify  it  by  institutions  previously  existing 


*  The  Greeks,  according  to  Leonardus  Chiensis  (de  captir. 
Conitant.  ad  calcem  Chalcondylae,  p.  31  Sf  814*),  persisted^ 
after  the  loss  of  Constantinople*  in  ascribing  their  misftntiiDes  to 
the  union :  the  good  bishop  discovers  equal  ingenuity  in  uafbld* 
ing  the  secrets  of  Providence*  «*  Nob  unio  facta,  sed  taio  ficta, 
'ad  fiitale  urban  detrahebat  excidium,  quo  dirinam  iram  matnim- 
tarn  in  hosce  dies  veniss^  cognortmu/i*" 
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hst  they  -wete  attacked  with  an  inequality  irt 
force^  as  great  as  Leonidashad  to  encounter'^ 
(Leonidas!  greats  injured  name),  "  they 
fought  till  their  whok  fleet  was  sunk,  and  a 
few  6nly  saved  thelnselves  in  boats*^/' 

That  I  may  not  be  accused  of  calumniating 
the  modem  Greeks,  it  will^  perhaps^  not  be 
improper  to  review  the  opinions  of  former 
writers  on  the  subject*  Sandys  says,  "  but 
now  their  knowledge  is  converted,  as  I  may 
say,  into  affected  ignorance  (for  they  have  nd 
schools  of  learning  among  them),  theii*  liber-i 
ty  into  contented  slavery,  having  lost  theii* 
minds  with  their  empire*  For  so  base  are 
they,  as  thought  it  is,  they  had  rather  re-* 
main  as  they  be,  than  endure  a  temporary 
trouble  by  prevailing  succours;  and  would 
with  the  Israelites  repine  at  iheir  deli-^ 
rerers-f-/' 

"  I  thought  it,''  saj-s  t)e  Tott,  *'  a  welU 
grounded  observation  whidi  Manoly  Serdar, 
himself  a  Greek,  made,  *  that  his  nation  in 
nothing  resembled  the  ancient  empire  of  the 
Greeks,  except  in  the  pride  and  fanaticisni^ 

which  caused  its  ruinj/'' 

* 

♦  See  Surrey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p,  36S* 

t  See  Sandys'i  trayels^  p.  77. 

I  Se«  De  Tott't  memoirs,  p.  91.    «  C'cst  ime  belle  idee  suT 
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Mr«  ^ton  may  be  considered  as  the  chai&x 
pion  of  the  Greeks.  He  asserts,  that  **  u 
Grecian  state  will  quickly  attain  a  proud  pr&< 
eminence  among  nati6ns«^'  ^^  Strengthened 
by  such  an  alliance,  tire  should  maintain  that . 
ascendancy  in  the  Mediterranean,  of  whicb 
the  union  of  France  and  Spain  threatens  to 
tieprive  us'*—*'  which  if  Great  Britain  does 
not  embrace,  her  influence  and  weight  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  perhaps  in  the  scale  of 
Europe;  must  speedily  sink*/^ 

Mn  Eton  proceeds  to  analyze  the  Greeks, 
and  arranges  them  in  distinct  classes,  begin-* 

le  papier,'*  <ayt  a  ^ery  tatelltgenft  obaBrrcr,  ^'  que  de  toir  lei 
K««e9  a  Conttaatiflopfe  j  retabiir  remjMre  Grec.  Mais  ceux 
^i  forment  de  si  beaux  plans  ignorent  ^ue  les  Grecs  modemei 
tOQt  comme  ces  Tins,  doiH  il  oe  reste  qu(i  la  fie ;  qu'Us  n'oat 
coDserve  de«  Grecs  anciefis  que  les  ▼ioety  sar  leaqvels  ila  ont 
encheri ;-  qu'ilf  soot  <ieux  ibis  plus  £iiiati«i{kies  que  let  Turcs,  sHI 
est  possible,-  ^  qu'Hs  seitnent)  par  cette  raisoQi  mille  fois  plus 
cruels,  s'ils  deFeaoleot,  je  ne  dis  pas  maitres,  mais  pkis  libres.** 
(Vojage  a  Constantinople,  p.  163,) 

*  See  Survey  of  tbelHirkiiOi  empire,  p.  4S7»  '440^  44L  It 
the  letter  to  the  Eari  of  D  ♦**,?.  12,  (London,  1S07)  is  the 
following  curious  passage.  *^  In  179S,  I  published  my  surrey 
Aftbe  Turkish  empire,  and  I  therein  foretold,  if  the  neasnres  I 
had  proposed  were  not  adopted,  a  state  of  things  would  be  pro- 
^luced  vhich  I  disiwctl^  dt^cribedi  and  that  proj^iecy  has  been  in 
a  great  part  most  minutely  ftilHlIed,  and  the  little  that  remains, 
there  is,  I  fear,  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  is  fast  acconi« 
plilhiQg^''  ■ 
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ning  with  the  Greeks  of  the  Fandly  frbm 
whom  are  appointed  the  dragomaus  of  the 
porte,  and  the  vaivodas  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia^  "They  are  eontinually  intriguing 
to  get  those  in  office  removed,  and  obtain 
their  places;  even  children  cabal  against^ 
their  lathers,  and  brothers  against  brothers. 
They  are  all  people  of  very  good  education, 
and  are  polite,  but  haughty,  v^n,  and  am- 
bitious to  a  most  ridiculous  degree.  As  to 
their  noble  extraction  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty.  They  have  in  general  all  the  vices 
of  the  Turks  of  the  seraglio;  treachery,  in- 
gratitude, cruelty,  and  intrigue  which  stops  at 
no  means.  When  they  become  vaivodas,  they 
are  in  nothing  different  from  Turkish  pashas 
in  tyranny.  In  such  a  situation  the  mind 
must  lose  its  vigour,  the  heart  its  generosity. 
They  do  not  weep  over  the  ruins  which  they 
cannot  restore,  nor  sigh  to  rear  others  of 
equal  magnificence.^'  "  But,"  adds  Mr. 
Eton,  "  they  are  the  only  part  of  their  na- 
tion, who  have  totally  reUnquished  the  an- 
cient Grecian  spirit.'*  In  the  second  class 
are  the  merchants  and  lower  orders  of  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Greeks,  who  indeed  have  no 
very  marked  character;  "  they  are  much 
the  same  as   the  trading  Christians  in  all 
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paits  df  the  eriipire,  that  is  to  saj,  as  crafty 
and  fraudulent  as  the  Jews/*  Of  course, 
neither  of  these  classes  are  meant  by  Mr. 
Eton  when  he  says,  "  the  Greeks  retain  so 
much  energy  of  character,  and  are  so  Uttle 
abased,  for  Uke  noble  coursers  they  champ 
the  bit,  and  spurn  indignantly  the  yoke; 
when  once  freed  from  these,  they  will  enter 
the  course  of  glory*/'  .  We  must  not  there- 
fore be  discouraged,  but  follow  Mn  Eton  in 
his  characteristic  descriptions,  and  we  shall 
•  find,  that,  in  the  third  class,  "  the  Greeks 
of  Macedonia  are  robust,  courageous,  and 
somewhat  ferocious/*  "  Those  of  Athensrand 
Attica  are  still  remarkably  witty  and  sharp* 
All  the  islanders  are  lively  and  gay,  fond  of 
singing  and  dancing  to  an  excess,  affable,  hos- 
pitable, and  goodnatured ;  in  short  they  are 
the  hest\r^ 

I  must  here  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
the  travellers  who  have  visited  Athens  and 
the  Greek  islands,  do  not  give   unquaUfied 

*  Mr.  Eton's  idea  of  the  Olympic  games  is  as  incorrect  as  his 
idea  of  Grecian  Hberty.  What  opinioa  can  we  form  of  either 
from  his  metaphor  of  wild  horses  running  about  without  yoke  or 
bit? 

t  See  Surrey  of  the  Turkisjx  em|«re,  p.  S40,  «42,  344^ 
845. 
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|)raise  to  their  inconsiderable  populatiotti 
Toumefort,  Spon,  and  Whelef,  made  the 
complete  tour  of  these  islands,  and  faithfully 
describe  the  inhabitants,  as  a  low,  plodding^ 
persecuted,  and  miserable  race* — But  to  return 
*     to  Mr.  Eton- 

"  The  Greeks  (tf  the  Morea  are  much 
given  to  piracy.'^  "  Those  of  Albania  and 
Epirus,  and  the  mount^neers  in  general  are 
a  very  warlike^  brave  people,  but  very  *a- 
«;age,  afid  make  little  scruple  of  killing  and 
fobbing  travellers*.'' 

Such  is  Mr%  Eton^s  picture  of  the  Greeks, 
from  whose  future  alliance  Great  Britain  is 
to  promise  herself  such  certain  adv^antages. 
"  Allies  who  long  ago  would  have  enabled  his 
Majesty  and  the  Emperor,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, to  have  humbled  a  foe  which  now 
threatens  all  Europe  with  total  subversion-f*/' 
Appreii«n-       Soon,  who  published  his  travels  in  l679f 

■ioas  of  the  * 

Turks  from  has  observcd,  that  "  of  all   the   princes  of 
«f  Russia.    Christendom,    there   was    none    whom    the 
Turks  so  much  feared  as  the  czar  of  Mus- 
covy:];/'    But,  were  it  not  for  the  testimony 

♦  Sec  Surrey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  f.  346. 

f  See  Survey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p.  371. 

X  Voyage  faitaux  annees  1675  et  1676  par  Jacob  Spon,  doc* 
teur  medecin,  agrcgc  a  Lyons,  ct  George  Whelcr,  ge«til* 
fcoxnmc  Anglois,  p.  270,  cd.  l^a 
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©f  ia  eontemporary  writer,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  imagine,  that  the  want  of 
success  in  one  short  campaign  could  have 
struck  the  Turkish  troops  with  such  a  panic, 
or  have  excited  apprehensions,  which,  at 
that  time^  must  to  all  others  have  appeared 
imaginary  and  vain* 

The  revolt  of  the  Cossaks  from  the  domi-  ^^^^y  °' 

the  first 

nion  of  the  porte  was  the  cause  of  the  first  J?'^''*^  - 

*  the  czar  Of 

war  between  the  Russians  and  Turks :  and  a  Mi»coTy. 
review  of  the  few  events  of  that  war  will 
flerve>  in  some  degree,  to  explain  the  mo- 
tives of  that  well-founded  apprehension  of  the 
growing  power  of  Russia  which  was  then  first 
suggested. 

The  following  passage  from  Voltaire  de- 
scribes the  state  of  the  Cossaks,  at  the  period 
now  alluded  to. 

**  The  Cossaks  inhabit  the  Ukraine,  a 
country  situate  between  Little  Tartary,  Po- 
land, and  Russia*  It  extends  from  north  to 
south  about  a  hundred  leagues,  and  as  many 
from  east  to  west*  The  Borysthenes,  or 
Dnieper,  which  runs  through  it  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  divides  it  into  two  equal 
parts.  The  northern  provinces  of  the  Ukraine 
are  rich  and  cultivated.  Its  southern  part, 
which  lies  in  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  kti* 

g2 
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tude,  is  the  most  fertile,  but  the  most  de-* 
sert,  country  in  the  world.  A  bad  govern- 
ment counteracts  the  bounties  of  nature.  The 
few  inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  Little  Tar- 
tary  neither  plant  nor  sow,  because  their 
country  is  open  to  the  ravages  of  the  Tartars 
and  the  Moldavians,  nations  of  robbers,  who 
would  destroy  their  harvests,  and  pillage 
their  houses.  The  Cossaks  have  always  as- 
pired after  independence,  but  the  situation  of 
their  country,  surrounded  by  the  dominions 
of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Poland,  reduces  them 
to  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  of  one  or 
other  of  these  great  states*.'' 

The   Cossaks,  though  a  nation  of  Chris- 


♦  Histoire  de  Charles  XII,  roi  de  Su^de,  Kv.  iv.  See  also 
iD^Peyssonnel  (ObservatioDs  historiques  et  geographiques  sur  leg 
peuples  barbares  qui  ont  habite  les  bords  du  Danube  et  du  Pont- 
Euxin^  p.  126)  f  an  account  of  the  four  principal  branches  into 
which,  the  fiunily  of  the  Cossaks  is  divided.  The  Romans,  as  it 
appears  probable  from  the  epitaph  of  Tiberius  Plautius  given  by 
Montfaucon  (I'Antiquite  expHquee,  t.  v,  part,  i,  p.  128, 
pianche  114),  drew  contributions  of  wheat  from  the  Ukraine.  A 
marble  fragment  with  an  inscription  was  discovered  in  Little 
Tartary,  in  the  year  ISO*,  near  the  lazaretto  of  Dubazar,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tyras  or  Dniester,  which  mentions  the  re- 
CQOStruction  of  magazines  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan, 
by  tb*  soldiers  of  the  fiftK  Macedonian  legion  under  Q.  Pom^ 
peius  Falco,  the  propraetor  of  Dacia,  "  apothecas  cum  portion 
vctusute  conlapsas  a  so|p  restitoit  superposito  aecundo  statu**' 
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tians,  resembled  the  Tartars  in  their  modes 
of  life  and  habits  of  war.-  Their  hetmarij 
Doroshenskoi,  had  revolted  from  Poland  and 
sought  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  porte ; 
but,  piqued  at  the  refusal  of  Mahomet  the 
Fourth  to  employ  him  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Poles,  he  had  subjected  his  nation  to  Russia, 
with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  of  approved 
valour.  The  czar,  who,  besides  gaining  over 
fluch  powerful  auxiharies  and  obtaining  an 
extension  of  ten-itory  beyond  the  Dnieper, 
eecured  his  own  frontiers  from  their  incur- 
rions,  willingly  accepted  their  allegiance,  and 
promised  to  protect  liiem  against  their  ene- 
mies. The  honotir  of  the  sultan,  and  the 
safety  of  his  empire  (for  the  Cossaks  had 
sometimes  extended  their  depredations  even 
into  the  suburbs  of  Congtentinople*),  com- 
pelled him  to  revenge  this  breach  of  faith.  But, 
though  the  Russian  power  at  that  time  was  der 
pised  by  tlie  Turks,  a  var  in  aij  unknown  and 
inhospitable  country,  where  cold  and  hunger 
would  impede  the  progress,  and  wa&^e  the 
strength,  of  an  invading  army,  lyas  relucr 

•  CWdiB'0  Travels,  p.  48,  64,  65.— The  ftrtress  of  Ocza- 
cow,  at  the  eotrance  of  the  Uman  formed  by  the  nonflaence  of  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Bpgb,  waff  built  to  prereBt  the  piracies  and  iii- 
oiriions  of  ^  Cossaks  on  thj?  Euxiae  sea. 
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tently  resolved  upon,  and  not  actually  hem 
gun  until  all  means  of  reconciliation  with 
the  Cossaks  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Sixty 
thousand  Russians  and  Cossaks,  entrenched 
near  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine,  prevented 
the  junction  of  the  Tartars  with  the  Turka* 
The  Turks,  alarmed  at  the  defeat  and  slaugh-* 
ter  of  their  confederates,  and  not  daring  to 
risk  an  engagement,  fled  with  precipitation, 
and  repassed  the  Bogh,  Turkish  persever-i 
^nce  >yas  soon  exhausted  by  difficulties;  and 
the  vizir  was  eager  to  conclude  a  war,  iri 
which  success  could  be  procured  only  by  the 
endurance  of  hardships  which  he  thought 
too  severe  for  njortals*.     Fortune  w^as  now 

*  Cantemir's  Ottoman  history,  p.  291. — ^Voltaire  descrilies 
tlie  country  to  the  cast,  between  Grodno  and  the  Borysthenes,  as 
covered  with  marehes,  deserts,  and  immenBe  forests.  It  was 
|iere,  that  Charles  the  Twel&h  and  the  czar  carried  on  war,  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter  of  1709.  The  Swedes  and  the  Russians, 
each  led  on  by  their  warlike  sovereign,  accounted  all  seasons  alike. 
The  importance  ^^nd  the  difficulties  of  the  campaign  were  express- 
ed by  Charles  on  a  medal,  prematurely  sti-uck  after  the  battle  of 
HoUosin,  "  pilvsc,  paludes,  aggeres,  hostes,  victi;"  for  the  ri* 
gours  of  the  season  were  so  great  that,  in  one  march,  the  king 
lost  two  thousand  men  by  the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  his  army 
was  so  much  reduced,  during  thp  winter,  that  he  was  forced  to 
yield  his  laurels  to  the  czar,  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa*  I  tra- 
velled through  the  Ukraine  in  the  suipmer  of  1805,  and  wit- 
nessed the  general  truth  of  Voltaire's  description  of  its  physical 
geography,  and  its  exuberant  <iatility. 
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beginning  to  abandon  the  Ottoman  arms  in 
other  quarters;  and  the  despondency  of  the 
Turks,  which  Spon  had  observed,  might  be 
founded  on  the  remark,  that  the  first  formal 
renunciation  of  territory  which  had  been 
consecrated  to  Islamism  by  khuthS  and  ^zanny 
was  made  to  an  hithertotfunknown  enemy, 
against  whom  attack  could  not,  in  any  age, 
avail*,  and  whose  means  of  overpowering  re* 
sistance  must  have  been  exaggerated  in  their 
minds,  if  computed,  according  to  the  Tartar 
reports,  by  the  extent  of  his  dominions.  The 
sense  of  their  danger  must,  however,  have 
been  confused  and  inaccurate,  or  the  heroic 
wife  of  Peter  the  Great  could  not  so  easily 
have  rescued  the  Itussaan  empire  from  the 


•  Darius  Hystaapes  boldly  invaded  die  Scythian  wilds  513 
years  before  Christ,  with  700,000  men.  His  army,  exposed 
during  fiye  months  to  hunger  and  thirst  and  the  darts  of  a  flying 
enemy,  lost  the  greatest  part  of  its  strength,  and  would  have 
been  wholly  destroyed,  if  the  advice  of  ^f  iltiades,  to  4ettroy  tho 
bridge  of  boats  on  the  J>anube,  had  not  been  rejected.  While 
Darius  was  regrettipg  the  temerity  gf  his  undertaking,  aq  ambas*. 
tador  from  the  kings  of  Scythia  arrived,  who,  Mog  introduced 
to  the  Persian  monarch,  delivered,  in  solemn  silence,  the  gifts  of 
his  masters,  which  consisted  of  a  bird,  a  frog,  a  mousey  and  five 
arrows.  The  situation  of  Dqiius,  and  his  experience  of  unavail- 
ing hardshipsy  made  veibal  explanation  unnecessary :  he  hastily^ 
withdrew  his  troops,  and  abandoned  his  schemes  of  Scythian  coo^-* 
quest.    (Herodot*  L  iv.) 
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imminent  danger  which  threatened  it  at  'the 
battle  of  the  Pruth*.  The  genius  of  the^. 
Ottoman  empire  slumbered  at  the  signing  of 
the  treaty,  and  seems  still  desirous  of  perr 
petuating  his  lethargy  till  the  comsumma- 
tion  of  its  destiny.     Every  event  has  since 


*  The  dzar,  relying  on  the  succours  promised  him  by  Cante* 
tnir,  the  rebel-prince  of  Moldavia,  had  penetrated  hr  into  that 
country,  when  he  found  himself  on  the  bank9  of  the  Pruth,  sur- 
rounded by  an  army  of  200,000  Turks  and  Tartars :  his  own 
troops,  which  at  first  had  consisted  only  of  80,000  men,  were 
reduced  by  desertions  to  less  than  30,000,  exhausted  by  fatigue 
^d  in  absolute  want  of  provisions  and  forage.  In  this  situatioQ, 
after  giving  orders  for  a  general  attack  at  daybreak,  the  czar  had 
retired  to  his  tent,  anticipating  in  an  agony  of  despair  the  event 
of  so  unequal  a  battle.  The  czarina  alone  dared  to  disobey  his 
orders  and  break  in  upon  his  xetireraent:  she  had  AamniODed  a 
council  of  the  general  officers,  and  had  prepared  a  letter  for  the 
grand  vizir  with  proposals  for  peace':  this  letter  she  prevailed 
uipon  Peter  to  sign,  and  collecting  all  her  ipooey  and  jewels,  she 
immediately  despatched  ao  officer  to  the  Turkish  camp.  Her 
negotiations  were  so  successfiil  that,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Swedish  king  and  the  intrigues  of  his  ^gent  Poniatowsky, 
the  treaty  was  begun,  concluded,  and  signed,  on  the  2l8t  of 
July  171 L  The  czar  stipulated  to  surrender  the  fortresses  on 
the  sea  of  Azoff,  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  at  the  peace  of 
Carlovitz  ip  1700,  but  he  never  pe]:formed  his  engagements*  In 
the  uiastCf  or  imperial  proclaipation,  by  which  he  afterwards  so- 
lemnly admitted  Catherine  to  a  participation  in  the  sovereignty 
and  the  honours  of  the  coronation,  he  acknowledges  with  grati- 
tude the  important  services  which  she  had  rendered  to  the  Rus-^ 
nan  natibn  bo  th*s  memorable  occasipn.  (Voitsure,  histoire  de 
Charles  XII9  roideSuede^  Iiv.t.) 
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confirmed  the-forebodings  of  the  Turks^  aii4 
increased  their  apprehensions:  an()  it  seems 
now  to  be  a  popular  opinion,  diat  the  city, 
abounding  in  /aith^,  will  shortly  be  conr 
taminated  by  the  presence,  and  polluted  by 
the  supremacy  of  tiie  emperor  of  Russia  "f-. 

Though  suciy  an  accession  of  territory  comeqiici^. 
might  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  sovereign,  ^qu^ToC 
the  interest  of  the  Russian  nobility  strongly 
militates  against  it.  The  imagination  can 
scarcely  contemplate  a  power  which,  from 
the  frozen  marshes  of  the  Neva,  shall  extend 

P  Islamhoh  one  of  the  nameB  of  Constantinople. 

f  Mr.  'EfXDn  says  (p.  200)^  ^  they  have  among  them  it  pro* 
}>hecyy  that  the  sons  of  yellowness^  which  they  interpret  to  be 
the  Russians,  are  to  take  Constantinople.^*  The  expression  of 
the  sons  of  yellowness  certainly  gives  this  assertion  somewhat  of 
fax  oriental  tinge :  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  Turks,  ever  since 
their  defeats  by  the  emperor  Leopold  (see  Cantemir,  p.  244<), 
have  among  them  a  persuasion,  that  their  footing  in  Europe  is 
unstable,  apd  that  Asia  is  the  pountry  m  which  the  true  faith  will 
Ipngest  flourish^ 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted*  that  Dr.  Wittman  should  have 
sullied  his  intef'esting  journal  by  the  insertion  of  the  idle  talet 
which  ignorant  interpreters  invent  to  amuse  the  idle  curiosity  of 
jtheir  masterly.  I  do  not  deny,  xjftat  a  Turk,  in  a  mpment  pf  des- 
pondency, inay  have  believed  the  existence  of  the  tradition  men-« 
tioned  in  page  233 ;  but  I  doubt,  that  any  Turk  invented  it* 
There  is  nothing  Turkic  in  die  composition,  except  the  igno^ 
r^u^ce  wh^ch  does  not  discover,  in  the  extent  of  the  intervening 
country,  a  single  point  of  resistance  between  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dniester  and  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
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it$  i6j  sceptre  over  the  savagea  t>f  Tcboudki 
Noss,  and  the  glowing  inhabitants  of  the 
Arabian  deserts.  Neverthekss,  the  establish^ 
ment  of  such  a  power,  if  the  idea  can  be 
realized,  would  follow  from  the  annexation 
of  Thrace  to  Russia:  for  what  boundary 
could  tlien  be  placed  to .  itp  ambition  ?  The 
Black  Sea  would  furnish  a  navy  which  would 
command  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  re- 
sistance of  Asiatic  troops  would  scarcely  re- 
tard the  march  of  a  hardy  and  strictly  disci- 
phned  soldiery.  The  consequence  of  such 
extension  of  dominion  would  be,  either  that 
the  Russian  empire  would  be  divided  into 
northern  and  southern,  or,  the  seat  of  go^^ 
vernment  being  removed  to  a  more  genial 
climate,  the  north  would  again  be  neglected* 
and  relapse  into  its  former  barbarism.  Sweden 
might  then  discover,  that  conquest,  except 
it  be  founded  in  justice,  cannot  be  legally  re-^ 
tained,  and  might  demand  the  restitution  of 
its  ceded  provinces,  Civihzation,  which  all 
the  cares  of  a  vigilant  government  cannot 
naturalize  in  Russia,  and  which,  among  the 
people,  has  made  almost  no  progress,  would 
again  wither  under  the  benumbing  influence 
of  the  climate ;  and  an  eternal  separation, 
eatcept  ior    thi^   purponrs  of  a  limited  com- 
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mer^e^  ivrould  be  established  between  the 
northern  and  southern  worlds,  Mr,  Eton, 
from  his  situation  at  St,  Petersburgh,  must 
have  possessed  superior  advantages  in  study** 
ing  the  politics  of  the  Russian  cabinet :  and 
the  colossus  of  power,  which  the  utmost 
i^tretch  of  an  ordinary  imagination  can  scarce^ 
ly  comprehend,  shrinks  to  a  diminutive  size 
when  compared  with  the  gigantic  proportions 
of  that  which  Mr.  Eton  assures  us  was  actu-* 
lally  designed,  '*  The  empress's  vast  views 
of  aggrandi^^ement  extended  to  the  conquest 
of  all  European  Turkey ;  the  re^stablishment 
of  the  Greek  empire,  .and  placing  her  grand- 
son Constantine  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople; of  making  Egypt  an  indepen* 
dent  state ;  of  incorporating  Poland  into  h«r 
own  empire ;  of  making  a  conquest  of  Japan 
and  a  part  of  China,  and  estabhshing  a  naval 
power  in  those  seas*/^ 

♦  Survey  of  tkc  Turkish  empire^  preface,  p.  xi.— And  what 
next  ?  was  the  sensible,  though  natural  question  of  Pyrrhus's 
'secretary,  when  his  master  had  unfolded  to  him  a  similar  scheme 
of  conquest.  Certainly,  if  the  enjoyment  or  the  communication  of 
happiness  be  the  ultimate  end  and  highest  gratiiication  of  life,  the 
epicurean  philanthropist,  instead  of  feeling  himself  circunucribed 
by  the  line  of  the  Russian  frontiers,  might  filid  ample  spac*  for 
exhibiting  Ins  g^ood-will  towards  men,  without  even  descending 
from  the  heights  of  the  little  republic  of  St.  Marino. 
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^ti^otbtr  Voin^y  and  othier  speculative  political  writr 
Sl!^f  «rs,  considering  the  events,  which  they  them? 
pttomJ!^^  selves  had  predicted,  as  inevitable,  have  felir 
'^^'^  citated  mankind  on  the  augmentation  of  hapr 
piness  which  must  necessarily  ensue  on  the 
accomplishment  of  their  prophecies.  Our 
fancy  19  dazzled,  and  our  reason  is  subjugat- 
ed by  the  fascination  of  their  eloquence,  and 
the  subtlety  of  the^r  arguments.  The  dislike 
of  other  Christian  states  to  so  dangerous  an 
innovation  is  soothed  by  the  suggestion,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  apprehended  from  triuniphant 
Christianity ;  and  opposition  is  silenced  by 
representing  resistance  as  vain,  ^^  Russia,^' 
we  are  told,  ^f  is  now  possessed  of  all  the 
means,  so  long  and  so  perseveringly  pursued 
from  the  time  Peter  the  First  took  AzofF  to 
this  day,  of  annihilating  the  monstrous  and 
unwieldy  despotism  of  the  Ottomaa  sceptre 
in  Europe.  The  empress  has  also  conceived 
the  vast  and  generous  design  of  delivering 
Greece  from  its  bondage,  and  of  establishing 
it  under  a  prince  of  its  qwn  religiqny  as  a 
free  and  independent  natiop/'T-r"  Another 
war  must  totally  extinguish  the  Turkish 
power  in  Europe ;  an  event  desirable  tq  most 
Christian  nations,  and  particularly  to  Great 
Britain.^    Poussielgue,  who  accompanied  the 
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French  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  whose 
talents  are  confessed,  ajs  well  by  the  com-* 
mander  in  chief  as  hy  the  Elnglish  editor  of' 
the  intercepted  correspondence,  professes  a 
contrary  opinion4  **  It  must  eternally  be  the 
interest  of  France,  of  England,  of  Prussia, 
and  even  of  the  Emperor,  to  oppose  the 
downfal  of  the  Ottoman  empire*/'  1  will  not 
undertake  to  determine  the  degree  of  respect 
which  may  be  due  to  these  different  authori<» 
ties,  nor  will  I  examine  how  far  the  circum- 
stances which  hare  arisen  since  the  publica* 
tion  of  these  opinions,  may  have  diminish-* 
ed  the  means,  affected  the  interests,  or  change 
ed  the  dispositions,  of  the  states  of  Europe. 
But  I  question  whether  either  religion  or 
humanity  would  feel  much  cause  for  triumph, 
in  the  extension  of  the  secular  power  of  Rus- 
sia, or  in  the  enlargement  of  her  ecclesiastical 
pale. 

I  have  observed  the  Greek  religion  in  Rus- 
sia and  in  Turkey.  I  am  indeed  unlearned 
in  its  peculiar  doctrines,  but,  judging  of  it 
from  its  practice,  I  confess  it  to  be  justly 
characterized,    as  a  leprous  coiptiposition  o£ 

*  See  Volney^  consideradoDs  sur  la  guerre  actaelle  dai  Tores. 
Survey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p.  193,  897.  Intercepted  cor- 
respondence from  Egypt,  part  Sd.  London,  1800, 
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Igttorance,  supetstitidri,  and  fan*,ticism*4  Vol-* 
taii'e  describes,  as  antiquated  superstitions^ 
which  the  reformationj  intr'oduced  by  Petef 
the  Great,  had  abolished,  some  customs  and 
opinions  so  extraordinary  that  human  reason 
can  hardly  be  believed  to  be  so  degraded 
as  to  submit  to  their  influence  and  to  ac- 
knowledge their  authority -f**  1  have  met 
with  Russians  among  whom  intoxication 
seems  a  precept  of  religion,  but  who  would 
suffer  martyrdom  rather  than  smoke  tobacco^ 
because  the  holy  scripture  declares,  that  that 
which  enters  into  the  mouth  of  man  does  not 
defile  him,  but  that  only  which  comes  out 
of  his  mouth.  These  are  men  of  the  old  un- 
corrupted  sect,  who  break  the  uniformity  of 
a  street  rather  than  perform  their  devotions 
in  a  temple  which*' is  not  built  due  east  and 
west ;  who  wear  their  beards  in  spite  of  Peter 
the  Great;  and  who  drink  brandy  with  as 
much  de\'Otion  as  that  monarch  himself. 
Many,  even  of  the  reformed  Russian  church, 
abstain  from  eating  pigeons,  because  the  holy 

*  See  Voyage  a  Constantinople,  p.  217. — Such  an  aBsertioii 
«iay  be  thought  too  general  and  too  severe.  The  truth  of  it  may 
even  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  not  seen  Russia,  as  the  state 
of  religion  in  no  country  la  Christendom  caa  prepare  a  traveller 
for  what  he  will  there  observe. 

t  Sec  Histoire  de  Charles  XII,  liv.  1. 
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spiiit  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  dove, 
llieir  confession  is  a  mockery^  if  not  even  an 
encouragement  to  iniquity*  The  priest  recites 
a  catalogue  of  sins^  the  penitent  roundly 
confesses  himself  guilty  of  the  whole,  and  re- 
moves the  whole  load  from  his  conscience  by 
obtaining  one  general  absolution.  The  priests 
are  ignorant  and  base  beyond  what  can  be 
imagined*  I  have  more  than  once  turned 
away  with  contempt  and  disgust  from  the 
clergy  of  a  parish  staggering  from  house  to 
house  to  confer  their  Easter  benediction  on 
their  flock,  and  to  congratulate  them  on  the 
return  of  the  festival  in  repeated  draughts  of 
brandy*.  These  reproaches  cannot  indeed 
be  applied  to  the  Greeks  of  Turkey.  Their 
superstitions  are  somewhat  less  gross  and  offen- 
sive, though  scarcely  less  absurd.  Both  th«f 
Russian  and  Turkish  divisions  of  the  Greek 
church  unite  in  refusing  even  the  name  of 
Christian  to  men  of  otlier  communions. 

I  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Eton,  thatiu„uang#- 
die  court  of  Russia  is  sufficiently  justified  in' 

*  The  patmrdi  of  Georgia*  a  preiate  of  the  Greek  commu- 
Toon,  is  reported  by  Chardia  (p.  191 )  to  have  declared,  ^  that 
lie  who  was  not  absok^iy  drunk  at  great  festivals,  such  a# 
Eaater  and  Christmaa,  could  not  be  a  ^t>od  Chnstiao,  aad  de- 
ferred to  be  excommuDicated*" 
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taking  possession  of  both  Tartaries,  and  re-; 
ducing  the  inhabitants  to  something  like  a 
state  of  social  subordination «  The  safety  of 
Russia  required  it.  The  Tartars  were  con- 
stantly making  incursions  into  Russia,  Po-; 
land,  and  Moldavia,  to  carry  off  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  plunder  and  burn  the  villages. 

The  ramparts  of  ,the  Tartars  were  their  de- 
serts: their  retreats  were  in  the  boundless 
expanse  of  their  naked  plains.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  conquer,  or  to  check  them :  the  idle- 
ness and  the  independence  of  their  mode  of 
life  were  insuperable  difficulties  to  their  set- 
tling and  becoming  cultivators :  want  and 
privations  were  accounted  slight  inconvemen-* 
ces,  compared  to  peaceable,  laborious,  and 
unagitated,  life :  nothing  could  be  offered  to 
them  equivalent  to  the  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages of  rapine  and  of  freedom.  Wherever 
there  was  booty,  there  they  discovered 
enemies ;  and  their  enemies  themselves  con- 
stituted their  most  valuable  booty :  but, 
though  a  change  of  life  might  be  a  severe 
punishment  to  their  captives,  they  never 
treated  them  with  intentional  severity ;  they 
either  sold  them,  or  employed  them,  under 
the  care  of  their  women,  in  menial  services, 
in  keeping  their  flocks,  or  in  pitching  and 
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removing  their  tents:  the  slaves,  however, 
shared  only  the  same  hard  fare  which  satis^ 
fied  their  masters,  and  experienced  from 
them  neither  haughtiness,  nor  ill  usage* 

The  conquests  over  the  Tartars  were  in  some 
degrejB  necessitated  by  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Russia,  and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
sum  of  human  happiness  is  increased  by  their 
subjugation.  It  may,  however,  admit  of  a 
doubt,  whether  the  same  beneficial  conse- 
quences would  attend  the  further  conquests 
of  Russia^  and  the  establishment  of  its  govern- 
ment over  the  wide  and  various  countriqa 
which  have  already  been  enumerated,  i  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Eton,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  good  government,  placed,  it  is  true,  at 
opposite  extremes  of  the  scale,  but  both 
equally  conducive  to  happiness,  and  between 
which  there  is  no  medium.  "  A  nation 
must  be  perfectly  free,  or  perfectly  passive/' 
"  Liberty,''  he  says,  "  has  been  no  where  un- 
derstood, no,  not  in  Athens,  but  in  this  happy 
island/'  And  if  in  this  respect  he  be  in  an  error, 
at  least  the  motive  is  commendable.  But 
though  Mr.  Eton  does  not  mean  to  recom- 
mend for  imitation  the  other  state  of  perfect  i 
government,  as  established  in  Russia,  since' 
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linfortimately  those  who  have  once  removed 
from  it  cannot  go  back  again,  yet  he  affirms, 
that  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  is  more 
happy  in  Russia  than  any  which  he  has  seen 
in  three  parts  of  the  globe ;  "  because  thefe, 
the  peasantry  look  upon  the  monarch  as  a 
divmity,  styling  him  God  of  the  earth,  zem- 
NOi  BOG  ;  ignorant  of  any  government  but 
a  despotic  sceptre,  and  of  any  condition  but 
vassalage ;  happily  deprived  of  all  means  of 
evil  information.  The  soldiery,  content  with 
rye-biscuit  and  water;  the  nobility  unable 
to  offer  the  least  opposition  to  the  crown,  de- 
pending on  it  for  every  honourable  distinc- 
tion of  rank,  civil  or  military,  conferred,  hut 
not  inheritedy  and  which  he  who  bestows 
can  take  away,  while  they  who  suffer  must 
ble^s  his  name.  There  is  no  law  but  the  ex- 
press command  of  the  monarch,  who  can  de- 
base the  highest  subject  to  the  condition  of 
a  slave,  or  raise  the  lowest  to  the  first  dig- 
nity of  the  empire.  But  this  autocratic  scep- 
tre exercises  no  despotism  over  the  subject 
insulting  to  mankind.  The  Russian  monarch 
is  not,  like  the  stupid  Ottoman,  seated  on  ^ 
throne  involved  in  black  clouds  of  ig- 
norance,    supported    by    cruelty    on    one 
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hand,  and  by  superstition  on  the  others  at 
whose  feet  sits  terror,  and  below  terror, 
death*/' 

Such  is  Mr.  Eton's  picture  of  a  real,  not 
an  imaginary,  Utopia.  Fortunately,  he  does 
not  descend  to  the  minutiae  of  the  blessings 
which  we,  equally  happy  Britons,  enjoy: 
but  let  us  endeavoui;  to  suppress  envy,  and 
while  we  rejoice  in  the  consummate  hap* 
piness  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  let  us 
rejoice  no  less  in  Mr.  Eton's  assurance, 
"  that  other  nations^  being  once  removed 
from  such  comforts^  need  never  expect  to 
enjoy  themf." 

♦  Survey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p.  4S3.— This  happy  tystem 
of  government  was,  in  part,  formerly  enjoyed  by  Poland.  ^  La 
ie  paysan  ne  seme  point  pour  lui,  mais  pour  des  seignturs,  k  qui ' 
Itti,  son  champ,  et  le  travail  de  ses  mains,  appartiennent,  et  qui 
peuvent  le  vendre  et  I'cgorger  avec  le  b^tsul  de  la  terFc.**  (Hist, 
de  Charles  XII,  liv.  2.) 

f  Two  years  after  writing  this  eulogium  on  the  Hussian  go- 
vernment, Mr.  Eton  wrote  his  postscript,  though  both  were 
published  together.  The  Empress  Catherine  was  then  dead; 
and  we  are  now  told,  **  that  it  is  time  the  voice  of  truth  shall 
be  heard.  It  is  only  in  foreign  politics  that  she  appears  great : 
as  to  the  internal  government  of  the  empife,  it  was  left  to  the 
great  officers,  and  they  inordinately  abused  their  power  with 
impunity.  Hence  a  most  scandalous  negligence,  and  comiptioQ 
in  the  management  of  affairs  in  every  department,  and  a  general 
relaxation  of  government  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Kamschatka.'* 
(p.  450.)  <<  She  knew  their  condua;  but  was  deaf,  and  almost 
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Examina-  As  the  Ottoman  porte  has  long  since  aban- 
a^g"«mcnts  doncd  all  schemes  of  ambition,  and  religi- 
wMing'The  ously  obscrves  its  treaties  with  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Europe  must  be  founded  only  on  some  of 
the  following  ostensible  reasons :  either  be- 
cause they  are  not  Christians;  or,  because 
the  title  by  which  they  hold  the  dominion  of 
their  vast  empire,  though  acknpwledged  by 
.  every  potentate  in  the  world,  must  now  be 
submitted  to  judicial  examination;  or,  be- 
cause their  government  is  despotic,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  their  subjects  are  deprived  of 
the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty, 
on  account  of  their  dissenting  from  the  esta- 
blished creed*.  Upon  the  same  principles 
the  iiivasion  of  a  regenerating  army  may  be 

inaccessible,  to  complaint."  (p.  451.)  "  The  institution  of  ge- 
neral governments  was  a  new  burthen  on  the  people  of  fifty  mil- 
lions of  roubles,  more  than  the  ancient  simple  regulations,  a  sum, 
e^ual  to  three  fourths  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  empire.  The 
increase  of  vexation  was  still  greater."  (p.  451.)  Utrum  horum 
mavis,  accipe. 

*  Busbequius  indeed  gives  another  reason,  which,  whether  it 
be  so  openly  avowed  or  not,  will  be  the  chief  inducement  for 
c*ri7ing  into  execution  "  the  vast  and  generous  design'*  of  con- 
quering Turkey.  **  Sed  si  nee  laudis  nee  honesti  pulchritude 
animos  torpentes  inflammavit;  certe  utilitas,  cujus  hodie  prima 
ratio  ducitur,  movere  potuit,  ut  loca  tani  pracclara,  tantisque  com- 
moditatibus  et  opportunitatibus  plena,  barbaris  ereptg,  a  nobu 
Jiotitti,  quam  ab  alH^  velkmus  fiossideru  (Epist.  i|  p.  45.) 
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justified  in  any  other  country,  in  which  the 
reins  of  government  are  as  loosely  held,  and 
as  unskilfully  managed.  I  do  not,  indeed, 
believe,  that  any  European  power  would 
publish  a  manifesto  grounded  on  such  puerile 
arguments.  If  the  invasion  of  Turkey  be 
commanded,  the  ratio  ultima  regum  will 
silence  argument,  and  enforce  conviction  on 
those  who  cannot  immediately  compre- 
hend, that  the  conqueror  is  acting  for  their 
benefit.  Bei^ides,  if  the  Turkish  title  to 
dominion  in  Europe  be  ill-founded,  I  do 
not  see.  how  the  case  is  altered  by  the 
interposition  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Hellespont.  Asia  Minor  formed,  no  less 
than  Thrace,  a  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, subjected  to  Rome  by  unprovoked  in- 
vasion, by  forced  or  forged  concession,  and 
all  the  arts  to  which  the  most  civilized 
nations  resort  for  the  extension  of  terri- 
tory. The  reasoning  against  the  Turkish 
power  applies  no  less  to  Asia  than  to  Eu- 
rope. And  must  ,we  recur  to  mouldy  re- 
cords, to  ascertain  in  what  corner  of  the 
world  the  Turks  are  to  be  consigned  to 
peace   and  to  oblivion*?    Must  they  ram- 

♦  **  We  wished,"  aays  Olivier  (p.  192),  «  that  the  Tur|^ 
might  be  forced  to  return  to  the  wild  and  distant  countries  whence 
they  issued." 
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We  about  in  search  of  Eden,  the  first  seat 
of  the  common  ancestors  of  mankind?  or 
retrace  their  steps  to  Selinginskoy,  whence 
M.  Bailly  deduces  the  origin  of  human  i 
learning?  or  must  the  summary  Roman 
method  be  resorted  to,  and  peace  be  pro- 
claimed only  when  their  country  is  reduced 
to  a  solitude*? 
RmoteiMtt     The  Chevalier  D'Ohsson  is  of  opinion,  that 

of  ameJio-  ,       .  /*  •       •    i  i  i 

ratiom  a  revolution  of  pnnciple,  and  a  change  m 
the  system  of  government,  may  easily  be 
introduced  into  Turkey.  It  requires  only  a 
sultan  free  from  prejudices,  superior  to  the 
institutions  of  his  country  and  the  influence 
of  education,  assisted  by  a  mufti  animated 
with  the  same  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and 
seconded  in  his  views  by  a  vizir  of  prudence, 
courage  and  probity  •(••  He  ought  to  have 
known,  that  the  revolution  of  many  ages 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  such  an  as- 
semblage of  virtuous  and  vigorous  minds, 
endowed  with  knowledge  so  diametrically  op- 
posite to  the  principles  of  their  education. 
The.  example  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  for  a 
time  divested  himself  of  the  pomp  and  tlie 

*  «  Uhi  solitadixieis  &ciunt,   pacem  ajjpellant.''      (Galgaci 
Orat.  in  Tadti  Vit.  Agric  c.  SO.) 
f  TaUean  G^erali  Discoara  prelxminaire,  p.  xxxili. 
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power  of  sovereignty,  in  order  to  study  the 
sciences  and  the  art  of  government  in  coun- 
tries more  advanced  in  civilization  than  his 
own,  is  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind ;  and  a  similar  instance  must 
not  be  expected  to  recur  in  every  thousand 
years.  Conjectures  are  not  to  be  assumed 
as  facts :  neither  can  I  presume  to  venture 
any  opinion  on  the  probability  of  either 
event;  though  I  sincerely  wish,  that  the 
punishment  which  Volney  denounces  against 
the  empire  of  the  Ottomans  may  be  avert- 
ed, either  by  their  own  prudence  or  by  provi- 
dence. According  to  this  author,  "the  sul- 
tan, equally  affected  with  the  same  ignorance 
as  his  people,  will  continue  to  vegetate  in  his 
palace  ;  women  and  eunuchs  will  continue  to 
appoint  to  offices  and  places ;  and  governments 
will  be  publicly  offered  to  sale.  The  pashas  mil 
pillage  the  subjects,  and  impoverish  the  pro- 
vinces. The  divan  will  follow  its  maxims  of 
haughtiness  and  intolerance.  The  people " 
will  be  instigated  by  fenaticism.  The  ge- 
nerals will  carry  on  war  without  intelli- 
gence, and  continue  to  lose  battles,  until 
this  incoherent  edifice  of  power,  shaken  to 
its  basis,  deprived  of  its  support,  and  los- 
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ing  its  equilibrium,  shall  fidl,  and  asto« 
nish  the  world  with  another  instance  of 
mighty  ruin^/' 

*  Considerations  sur  la  guerre  actoellc  des  Tores, 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RELIGION,  MORALS,  MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS 
OF  THE  TURKS. 


Fhyskal  comtitutions  and  general  habiu, — Moral  and  religious 
education. — Popular  belief  and  practice, — Priests,-^— Der- 
tisJaes.-^Emirt, — Pilgrimage  to  Mecca. — Predestination, — 
Invocation  qf  saints. — Belief  in  the  ^cacy  qf  amulets,  relics, 
end  enchantinents, — Faith  in  omens  and  dreams. — Prejudice 
against  pictures. — Punishment  of  apostacy, — Morality. — 
Proselytism, — Modes  qf  proposing  the  faith  to  unbelievers. — 
Public  charities. — Hospitality  tmd  alms. — Tenderness  to-- 
wards  brute  animals. — Character  qf  the  l^irks; — tlieir  aw- 
sterity, — irritability  qf  temj)er, — irUemperance  in  the  use  of 
^^ine — and  opiiun,'-^ovetousness,  "^ambition,  — hypocri^r^ 
behaviour  to  strangers, — Virtues  qf  the  middle  class. — Cloth- 
ing  qf  the  Turks. — Tlie  warm  bath, — 7\trkish  luxuries  ancU 
asnusements ; — conversation, — story-telling, — ombres  chtnoises^ 
'-"dancers  and  gladiatorSf'-^-athletic  exercises, — General 
healih.-'^The  plague.'^Mouming.'-^Interments  and  funeral 
monuments. 

The  Turks  are  of   a  grave  and  saturnine  Physical 
cast;  they  are  in  general  well  made  and  ro-u^g^and 
bust,  patient  of  hunger  and  privations,  capac*  ^^ 
hie  of  enduring  the  hardships  of  war,  but 
not  much   inclined    to  habits  of  industry. 
1 
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The  early  hours  and  the  regular  lives  of  their 
mothers,  their  own  habitual  temperance  and 
general  freedom  from  violent  passions,  con- 
tribute to  the  preservation  of  their  health, 
and  the  regularity  of  their  features.  Their 
way  of  hving  is  simple  and  domestic :  they 
prefer  apathy  and  indolence  to  active  enjoy- 
ments; but  when  moved  by  a  powerful 
stimulus  they  sometimes  indulge  in  pleasures 
to  excess*. 

*  *<<  Fauci  exercendo  agro  rel  allif  ambus  tolerare  titan.  Noa 
enim  arare  terrain  aut  expectare  annum  tarn  hale  per8uaseris» 
quam  yocare  hostes,  et  Tulnera  mereri.  Pigrum  et  iners  omnino 
yidetur  sudore  acquirere  quod  possit  sanguine  jpararL^  (Montai-> 
ban.  ap.  Elzerir.  p.  24*. ) 

DenoBy  in  his  review  of  the  different  physiognomies  of  the 
inhabitants  of  £gypt»  saySy  **  Les  Turcs  ont  des  beautts  plus 
graves  avec  des  formes  phis  moUes ;  leurs  paupieres  epaisses  lais- 
seot  peu  d'expression  a  leurs  yeux :  le  nez  gras,  de  belles  booches 
bien  bordees^  et  de  kngues  barbes  touffiies,  un  tf  int  mobs  basand, 
un  cou  Dourriy  toute  Thabitude  du  corps  grave  et  lourde. — ^A 
parler  en  artiste  on  ne  peut  fure  de  leur  beaut^  que  la  beaute  d'un 
Turc,"     (Voyage,  &c.  t,  i,  p.  140.)  *  • 

De  Tott,  in  his  preliminary  discourse,  supposes,  thM  their 
/ibres  are  relaxed  and  their  bodies  enfeebltd  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate.  Can  the  climate  of  Thrace,  the  country  which  pro- 
duced the  gigantic  Maximio,  whose  extraordinary  strength  and 
courage  procured  to  him  from  the  Roman  armies  the  names  of 
A'jsx  and  Hepcules,  and  even  the  imperial  dignity,  be  sapposed 
to  relax  the  fibres  of  its  inhabitants  ?  What  more  convincing  proof 
tan  be  given  of  the  natural  strength  of  their  ccmstittttion,  than 
the  instance,  which  De  Tott  relates,  of  a  Turk  drinking  off  two 
bottles  of  lavender  water  without  intoxication  or  injury  to  him- 
self ?     (See  Memoirs,  v.  i,  p.  8.) 
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The  moral  character  is  fundamentBlly  formed  Momi  ma 

.     ^  .  religious 

m  infancy  and  childhood,  not  bj  precept,  «iucatioB. 
so  much  as  by  the  absence  of  evil ;  for  the 
Turks  receive  their  early  education  under  thq 
care  of  their  mothers  and  their  female  atten*> 
dants,  who  are  secluded  from  the  promiscu-- 
ous  society  of  men,  and  removed  from  the 
contagion  of  vicious  example.  Their  religion, 
which  is  simple,  is  taught  them  by  their  pa- 
rents in  the  harem.  The  minds  of  the  child- 
ren, as  in  other  countries,  are  moylded  into 
the  dogmas  of  a  particular  system ;  they  are 
inflated  with  the  idea  of  their  own  religious 
superiority ;  and  they  are  taught  to  cherish  the 
delusion,  till  they  regard  the  religionists  of 
other  denominations  with  feelings  of  contempt  • 
or  even  of  abhorrence. 

The  revelations  of  heaven,  and  the  precepts  Popular 
of  the  prophet  equally  inculcate  on  the  minds  prBcticc. 
of  Mussulmans  this  exalted  idea  of  themselves, 
and  this  sentiment  of  disdain  and  aversion  for 
those  who  are  strangers  to  their  faith.  "  The 
prayers  of  the  infidel  are  not  prayers,  but 
wanderings,'"  says  the  koran.  ^  I  withdraw 
my  foot,  and  turn  away  my  face,"'  says  Ma- 
homet, "  from  a  society  in  which  the  fiatith- 
ful  are  mixed  with  the  ungodly/'  Nor  is  the 
uncharitableness  of  the  sentiment  extinguish-* 
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ed,  nor  even  \veakened,  by  the  death  of  its 
object.  "  Pray  not  for  those  whose  death  is 
eternal/'  is  a  precept  of  the  Mahometan 
church,  "  and  defile  not  thy  feet  by  passing 
over  the  graves  of  men,  the  enemies  of  God 
and  his  prophet*/'  These  commandments 
are  precise  and  positive :  they  regulate  the 
principles  and  the  conduct  of  all  classes  of 
Mussulmans.  It  is  vain  to  suppose  their  per- 
nicious and  uncharitable  tendency  counter- 
acted by  passages  of  scripture  which  breathe 
a  milder  spirit,  or  by  the  example  of  the 
prophet,  who  is  known  to  have  frequented 
the  society  of  unbelievers.  The  Mahometan, 
who  has  risen  above  the  prevailing  prejudices 
of  his  religion  and  country,  will  alone  appeal 
to  these  more  tolerant  precepts,  in  order  to 
justify  his  conduct  to  his  own  heart,  or  to 
sanction  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  public :  but  the 
vulgar  mind,  the  great  majority  of  the  na- 

*  <<  It  18  not  allowed  unto  the  prophet,  nor  unto  those  who 
are  true  belieyers,  that  they  pray  for  idolater8,  although  they  be 
of  kin^  after  it  is  become  known  unto  them,  that  they  are  in- 
habitanu  of  liell*  Neither  did  Abraham  ask  forgiveness  for  his 
father,  otherwise  than  in  pursuance  of  a  promise  which  he  had 
promised  unto  him :  but  when  it  became  known  unto  him,  that  he 
was  an  enemy  unto  God,  he  desisted  from  praying  for  him. 
Verily  Abraham  was  pitiful  and  compassionate."  Koran,  chap*  ix, 
▼er.  115,  116.  Sale's  translation,  t.  i,  p.  263.  Maracci,  p. 
SIT. 
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tion  in  every  class  of  society,  will  always 
give  a  scrupulous  preference  to  those  parts 
of  religion  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  mix- 
ture of  human  imperfection ;  where  savage 
intolerance  furnishes  an  excuse  for  malice  or 
for  pride*. 


*  In  the  reign  of  Abdullah  the  Third,  sumamed  Meemounii» 
Bagdad  was  afflicted  with  a  great  drought.  The  caliph  enjoined 
a  public  penance,  and  went  himself  in  procession,  at  the  head  of 
his  Mussulman  subjects,  tb  perform,  in  the  neighbouring  plains, 
the  prayers  prescribed  by  religion  on  such  occasions.  The 
ceremony  was  repeated  on  three  succeeding  days,  but  without 
effect.  Heaven  withheld  its  blessings,  and  rejected  their  peti- 
tions. The  caliph  then  ordered  the  Jews  and  Christians  to  unite 
their  supplications  with  tliose  of  the  faithful ;  when  lo !  to  the 
great  scandal  of  Islamism,  the  rain  fell  in  abundance,  the  earth 
was  refreshed,  but  the  caliph  was  astounded.  He  felt  the  affront 
even  more  than  he  acknowledged  the  favour,  and  his  faith  stag- 
gered with  resentment.  The  ukma  were  assembled,  and  the 
caliph  proposed  his  doubts ;  when  a  reverend  doctor,  no  lest 
learned  than  pious,  arose,  and  enforcing  his  reasoning  with  the 
seductions  of  eloquence,  calmed  his  disquietude,  and  brought 
him  back  into  the  stedfastness  of  truth.  The  Mahometan  doc- 
tors attribute  to  inspiration  the  discourse  which  he  pronounced. 
**  What  is  there,"  said  the  holy  man,  ^*  so  extraordinary  in  this 
event,  or  so  inimical  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  God,''  con- 
tinued he,  «'  so  loves  the  Mussulmans  his  chosen  people,  their 
prayers  and  their  petitions  are  so  grateful  to  his  ear  that  he  even 
abstains  from  an  immediate  compliance  with  their  requests,  in 
order  to  compel  them  to  renew  their  pious  addresses :  but  the 
voice  of  infidels  is  harsh  and  dissonant :  and  if  he  grant  their 
petitions,  it  is  from  disgust  at  their  nauseous  supplications,  and  to 
rid  himself  of  their  importumties."    (Tab,  G6a.  t.  ii,  p.  250.) 
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The  namazy  the  prayer  the  most  obliga- 
tory on  Mussulmans^  and  the  most  pleasing 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  is  chiefly  a  confession 
of  the  divine  attributes,  and  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  man ;  a  solemn  act  of  homage  and 
gratitude  to  the  eternal  majesty.  The  faith- 
ful are  forbidden  to  ask  of  God  the  temporal 
blessings  of  this  frail  and  perishable  life :  the 
only  legitimate  object  of  the  namaz  is  to 
adore  the  Supreme  Being,  by  praying  for 
spiritual  gifts  and  the  ineffable  advantages 
of  eternal  felicity*.  Confident  in  the  efficacy 
of  belief  and  the  virtue  of  prayer  and  legal 
purification,  the  Mussulmans  feel  no  humi- 
lity on  account  of  the  imperfections  of  human 
nature,  and  no  repentance  on  account  of  ac- 
tual transgressions -f-.  The  unity  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  the  divine"  mission  of  the 
prophet,  are  all  that  are  insisted  on  as  neces- 
sary to  justification  with  God  J  ;  and  as  these 

♦  See  Tableau  G^^ral,  t  ii,  p.  70—99. 

**  The  prophet  himself  was  so  filled  with  dinne  love,  when 
he  performed  his  devotions,  that  his  pure  and  holy  heart  was 
sdd  to  boil  like  water  in  a  cauldron  on  a  strong  fire."  (Tab. 
G^.  t.i],  p.  76*) 

f  That  is,  no  repentance  considered  as  an  act  of  the  mind, 
for  they  have  many  penitential  rites  and  ceremonies. 

:|:  ^  Nous  croyons,  nous  confessons,  nova  attestoins,  qn^il  n'y 
a  de  Diea  que  Dieu  seul,  Dien  aniqoe,  leqoel  n^admet  point 
d'association  en  lui  $  croyance  hevrewe  a  laquctU  est  0ttachee  la 
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imply  no  contradiction,  and  involve  no  mys* 
tery,  the  mind  seems  to  comprehend  both 
points  without  an  effort,  and  to  hold  them 
with  steadiness.  Hence  their  conscences  are 
never  alarmed  at  the  weakness  or  insuffi** 
ciency  of  their  faith  ;  nor  can  they  ever 
doubt  of  their  acceptance  with  God.  Their 
rehgion  consoles  and  elevates  them  through 
life,  and  never  disturbs  their  dying  mo- 
ments*. 

leatitude  celesU^'''''^'D*9pTh  ce  principe,  qoiconqne  meurt  dans 
la  foi  Musolmane  est  tur  de  ga|;Der  le  cieL  Est-il  charge  de 
p^ch^Sy  a-t41  transgress^  la  loiy  a-t-il  neglig6  le  culte  et  la  pra- 
tique des  bonnes  oeurresy  il  ne  s'expose  qu'  a  de9  peines  toujoars 
soumises  a  la  yolonte  soprtoe  du  Createur,  qoi  est  le  maitre  de 
pardonner  entierement  les  plus  grands  crimesi  comme  de  punir 
s6vereraent  les  moindres  fautes.  Or  le  Musuhnan  p6cheur  Tenant 
i  toe  range  dans  la  cbsse  des  enfans  rebelles  qui  ont  encouru  \ef 
diatimens  du  pere  celeste,  eprouve  les  tourmens  qui  lui  sont  des- 
tines pour  I'expiation  de  ses  pechos.  Ainsi  purifi^  par  le  feu  de 
I'enfer,  il  se  trouve  en  6tat  de  paroitre  devant  la  face  de  son 
cxeateur,  et  de  jouir  dans  la  6oci6t^  des  ^lus,  du  bonheur  qui  leur 
appartient."     (Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  146.  t.  ii,  p.  2H.) 

The  heresy  of  the  KharidjySy  against  which  the  caliph  Ali 
displayed  a  zeal  which  occasioned  his  death,  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  doctrine,  that  enormous  sins  counteract,  and  even  annul,  faith» 
which  can  only  be  meritorious  when  accompanied  with  the  con- 
stsnt  practice  of  morality. 

*  The  death  of  the  Tizir  Ahmed  Pasha  by  order  of  Sultan 
Soliman,  as  related  by  Baton  Busbeck  (Epist.  ii,  p.  90),  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  Turkish  fortitude.  **  Cum  mane  in  dii«- 
num  venisset,  mox  sSojt  qiii  et  regis  nomine  mortem  iodiceret, 
quT  noncius  Achomatem  band  ntdto  magis  commoTit,  nt  cm 
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The  general  opinion  among  Mussulmans 
is,  that  the  korqn  is  uncreated,  that  it  has 
existed  from  eternity,  either  in  the  divine 
essence,  or  in  tablets  of  immense  magnitude 
laid  up  in  the  throne  of  God,  in  which  the 
complete  and  perpetual  series  of  events  is 
described.  Mahomet  himself  was  so  con- 
vinced of  its  superiority  to  all  human  pro- 
ductions that  he  declares,  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter,  that  if  the  whole  race  of  men  and 
daemons  were  to  unite  in  order  to  produce 
something  similar  to  the  excellences  of  the 
korauy  they  could  never  succeed.  A  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  subject  has,  however, 
in  former  ages,  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Mahometan  church,  perverted  the  judgment 
even  of  the  commanders  of  the  faithful,  and 
given  rise  to  controversy  and  persecution. 
Hannbel,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  orthodox 
sects,  resisted  the  heresy  of  the  caliphs,  and 

incredibili  magmtudine  animiy  quam  si  nihil  ad  ipaum  pertineret. 
Caroificein  tantnm  munus  saum  exequi  parantem,  a  se  rq>ulit» 
haud  conyenire  existimans  tanto  honore  modo  usuin  pollutis  illiut 
manibut  attrectari :  cumque  oculos  ad  eos  qui  adstabaat  circum- 
tulitsetf  hominem  hone8tum»  libi  amicumy  omiu  ut  hoc  sibi 
darety  at  qua  manibos  necaretoTy  futarum  id  sibi  magni  et  pos- 
tremi  miineris  loco ;  quod  iUe,  etiam  atque  etiam  rogatus,  non 
Kcusavit.  Venun  Achomates  euxn  monuity  ne  statim  atque  un» 
fice  astricto  nenro  se  sufibcaret,  sed  eo  remisso,  semel  respirare 
pttcretar}  ;quo  &cto»  aernun  adducciiet  donee  exaaimaretur.'* 
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^aS  a  martyr  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
6f  the  koran.  Mahomet  the  Third  was  pre- 
sent at  his  executioir,  and  beheld  with  asto^ 
nishment  the  constancy  of  his  faith,  and  his 
insensibility  to  bodily  pain  during  the  inflic* 
tion  of  the  torture*. 

Many  of  the  learned  l^urks  are  said  to  re^ 
fuse  an  implicit  belief  to  alt  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  koran\ ;  but  none  of  them  so 
far  contradict  the  national  prejudices  as  pub- 
licly to  withhold  their  assentj.  An  effendi^ 
skilled  in  mathematics,  was  asked,  how  he 


*  See  Maracciy  de  aIcorano>  p«  S8.  Sale's  koran,  y/n,  p«' 
108.     Tab.  Gen.  t.i,  p.  91. 

**  Tutissime  illi  intedebdnt^  qui  verbis  Cdradi  adherentes  dice« 
batit  ilium  esse  ^o/i/i^nty  ve\  jdemtsiumy  tX,  de  creatione  ejus  sil^ 
bant/'  (Relandy  dereltgione  Mohammedicay  L  i,  p.  18t  n.) 

The  iearne({  father  Maracci  (de  afcorano,  p.ily  42)  delimt 
It  as  his  serious  opioioiiy  that  the  koran  is  the  work  of  the  deyil/ 
A  discovery  to  which  he  was  led  by  observiog  its  resembhrncef 
idth  tBe  style  and  manner  of  &e  same  aiithor  in  other  more  open* 
ly  avowed  performances. 

f  llie  mintitisb  of  Turkisfi  be6ef  are  itfdeed  as  Kttle  recon- 
cileable  to  common  sens^  as  the  fables  of  ancient  mythology.  But 
as  Voltaire  justly  observes,  ^^  ks  TurCs  senses  rient  de  ces  b^tises 
subtiles;  lesjeunes  femmes  n^y  pe'nsen't  pad;  ks  vieiUes  detotep 
y  croienu" 

:|  Khodjea  Behhay'ud-dinn  Nakschiben<ly9  t£e  greatest  iaint 
of  Turkistauy  bequeathed  to  the  fiithful  this  maxim  for  the  re« 
gulation  of  their  conduct :  <*  the  exterior  for  tfte  world,  th?  iiuf 
ierior  for  God.**    (Tab.  G^n.  t,  i,  p.  307.) 
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could  believe,  that  Mahomet  broke  the  star 
of  the  moon,  and  caught  half  of  it  falling 
from  heaven  in  his  sleeve.     He  replied,  that 
indeed  it  was  not  only  not  agreeable,  but 
contrary,  to  the  course  of  nature;  but  that, 
ea  the  koran  affirmed  the  truth  of  the  mi- 
racle, he  could  not  refuse  it  his  assent;  for, 
added  he,  God  can  do  whatever  he  pleases*. 
They  admit  with  equal  faciUty  the  wonder- 
ful stories  related    by   Christians,   and   ou 
some  occasions  conform  to  the  popular  pre- 
judices even  of  this  despised  sect;  a«  in  the 
'instance  given  by  Cantemir,  of  the  lord  of  a 
village,  who  suffered  no  work  to  be  done  on 
St.  Phocas's  day,  because  formerly  tlie  saint, 
in  revenge  for  the  profanation,  of  his  festival, 
had  burnt  their  standing  cornf.     The  opi- 

•  The  •tory  U  from  Cantemir,  ipAo  affirms  (Ottomaa  hU- 
tory.  p.  SI,  noie  7),  that  he  himself  held  thi.  conversation  w.th 
J .i-^i ;  and'hi.  general  veracity  i.  proved  from  the  mternal 
testimony  <rf  hi.  writings.Can  temir.  however,  sho^s  lumself 
in  this,  L  weU  a.  in  other  bstance.,  to  be  but  '-J-^'^y ^ 
<l„ainted  with  the  W.  or  at  kast  »  ^^ -^/ -^;^,^*^ 
Ludice  of  which  a  G«ek  can  never  divest  h«nself.  The  story 
of  ihe  fraction  of  the  moon  ia  «  *«  54th  «hap«rof  Ae  W., 
and  U  is  aUuded  to«  the  Tableau  GCn^nd,  t. ..  p.  199.  and  t. 
iii,  p.  295.     See  also  Gibbon's  Roman  hUtory,  v.  «,  p.  272. 

*  «  nsne.eUvtent^«.cunacteexterie«rde  devotion  enver, 
,L  Christ ,  mai.  aussi  ne  se  permettent-Us  jamais  la  momd« 
iaSverence,  ni  mfeme  le  deplacement  d'ancune  reh^ue  Chreucnne. 
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fiion,  tihat  Aanctity  of  life,  indep^ndentIy  of 
may  particular  reli^ous  persuasion^  is  suf-^ 
ficient  for  salvation,  is  silently  embraced  by 
a  few  liberal  Turks,  though  it  is  coademned 
by  the  Mahometan  church  as  a  heresy*. 

It  has  been  observed,  that,  in  all  ages, 
those  who  are  satiated  with  enjoyments  are 
most  inclined  to  become  atheists^  and  that 
superstition  is  most  apt  to  make  those  its 
prey   who  ai«  oppressed  with  misery   and 
want     But  atheism»  whether  speculative  or 
practical^  is  rare  among  the  Turks ;  for  when 
.  the  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  have  been  implanted 
in  the  mind  by  early  education,  they  cannot 
be  eradicated^  unless,   perhaps,   by   intense 
and  perverted  study  and  reflection,  of  whicji 
the  Turks,  from  habitual  indolence,  are  in-^ 
capable^^     The  terrors  .of  conscience,  which 

Ce  seroity  ^sent-ilsy  atttrer  sur  nous  la  calere  et  la  malediction  d^ 
ce  gr;and  prophcte/'    (Tab.  G6n.  t.  ii,  p.  401.) 

*  See  £u8be^.  Epiet.  iiiy  p.  126.  ftelaad^  jde  rdig.  Mobao.. 
L  Uf  sec.  2, 

f  **  Ceiuic  m^me  cpi  oe  8ont  pas  bien  con^vaincos  de  Pappstohn 
dtt  prophetCy  n'en  sont  pas  moms  attach '«  au  dogme  de  I'unit^ 
Ae  Vttrc  supr^e>  ni  moins  penctres  de  son  eqpttenoe  ^  de  M$ 
attribats  icfinis.''     (Tab.  G^ .  t.  It,  p.  464*. ) 

I  find  myself  at  variaocey  faodi  id  my  assertions  and  iw  reae 
^onin^y  with  Sir  James  Porter,  Who  says   (p.  29),  «*tha|it  i§ 
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gefterate  in  the  vicious  and  profligate  a  wi^ 
to  disbelieve,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  a  wavei^- 
ing  consciousness,  that  they  do  disbelieve 
these  doctrines,  operate  but  little  on  tire 
minds  of  men  who  afe  firmly  convinced,  that 
the  divine  favour  is  never  withdrawn  from 
those  who  are  stedfast  in  their  profession  of 
faith,  and  constant  in  their  practice  of  reli- 

Certain  there  are  among  the  Turkt  m^ny  philotophical  miftdi ; 
%— th^t  they  have  the  whole  tystcmt  of  the  Aristotelian  and 
Epicurean  philosophy  translated  into  their  own  language ;  and 
finding  the  latter,  nvhich  they  call  the  Democritlcy  to  cut  more  ef- 
fectoally  at  the  root,  and  to  be  more  conformaWe  to  their  present 
indolence,  ease,  a^d'  security «  they  generally  fidofit  it ;  so  that^ 
perhaps  without  their  knowing  it,  they  are  at  once  perfect 
atheists  and  professed  Mahometans  Superstition,  and  its  traib,'' 
continues  Sir  James  Porter,  **  are  a  true  basis  for  atheism ;  there 
is  no  mediiim;  from  the  one  extreme  the  mind  is  forcibly,  though 
imperceptibly,  driven  to  the  other:  hence  the  Tufki  easily  filunge 
into  it.** 

Sir  Jim€6  Porter,  who  Was  so  little  Acquainted  with  l^e 
Turkish  language  as  to  assert,  "  that  it  is  composed  of  the  very 
'dregs  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  tongues,'*  cannot  be  supposed 

j  to  have  derived  his  information  from  the  purest  sources.  It  ap^ 
pears  indeed  to  have  been  communicated  to  him  by  his  drago-^ 
mans  (mere  men  of  words,  who  are  always  prepared  to  answer 
every  question,  on  every  subject^  rather  than  confess  their  igno- 
rance, and  who  always  accommodate  their  answers  to  the  wishes 

I        of  the  inqnirer),  and  as  such,  it  may  be  dismissed  without  further 

!  remark.  I  am  much  disposed  to  doubts  that  superstition  nece^. 
sariiy  feads  to  atheism.;   but  it  is  unnecessary  to   discuss  the 

I  iheriu  of  the  potkion,  as  ^naticisniy  and  not  superstition^  is  thi? 
prominent  feature  of  the  Mahometafi  religion. 
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gious  rites.  The  belief  and  the  performance 
of  both  are  simple  and  easy,  and  not  only 
may  exist  unconnected  with  virtue,  but  may 
even  seem  to  expiate  vicious  conduct,  Hence 
that  tranquillity  with  respect  to  futurity 
which  never  abandons  the  Turk ;  *and  hence 
his  neglect  of  palliatives  for  an  evil,  of 
which,  so  far  as  regards  himself  as  a  believey, 
he  cannot  consistently  suspect  the  existence. 

The  popular  religion  of  the  Turks!  consists 
in  belief,  prayers,  ablutiqns,  and  fastings  at 
stated  period?. 

They  are  palled  to  namaz  (prayers)  five 
times  a  day,  by  the  muezzinn  (chanter),  who 
recites,  from  the  highest  tower  of  the  jamij 
the  hymn  ezanuy  containing  a  confession  of 
faith,  in  the  following  form*  *'  God  mast 
high!  I  bear  witness,  that  there  is  no  God 
but  God.  I  bear  witness,  that  Mahomet  is 
the  prophet  of  God.-  Come  to  prayer:* 
come  to  the  asylum  of  salvation.  Great 
God !     There  is  np  God  but  Gpd.'' 

The  canonical  hours  for  the  morning  prayer 
are  from  the  first  dawn'mg  of  the  day  to  sun* 
rise.  This  prayer  was  first  performed  by 
Adam  on  his  expulsion  from  Paradise,  when 
he  returned  thanks  to  God  od>  being  deliv^r^. 
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td  from  t!ie  darkness  of  night,  and  again 
permitted  to  behold  the  approach  of  day.  To- 
\v'ards  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  ezanUf 
the  muezzinn  exhorts  the  faithful  to  be  dili- 
gent in  their  devotions,  by  repeating,  imme- 
diately after  the  words,  come  to  the  asylum 
of  i^vation,  "  prayer  is  preferable  to  sleep, 
prayer  is  preferable  to  sleep*/'  The  namaz  of 
noon,  which  may  be  said  at  any  period  of 
the  interval  between  the  meridian  and  the 
next  succeeding  natnaZj  was  instituted  by 
Abraham  after  his  purposed  sacrifice  of  hia 
son  Isaac.  The  afternoon  namaZf  in  which 
the  prophet  Jonas  first  expressed  his  gratitude 
on  being  cast  up  from  the  belly  of  the  whale, 
begins  when  the  shadow  projected  on  the 
dial  is  of  twice  the  length  of  the  gnomon, 
and  it  may  be  said  as  long  as  the  sun  con- 
tinues above  the  horizon*  The  evening 
prayer  is  beUeved  by  Mahometans  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ:  the  hours 
appointed  for  the  performance  of  this  namaz 

*  ^tfayttiiai  tecttses  the  Mah(mietaii»  of  worshipping  th« 
moraiog  star  wider  the  name  Q£coiar;  "  which/'  says  Sir  Wii« 
liam  Jones  (who  is  itaercilesa  towards  those  who  write  on  such 
sufajeets  withoQt  po^sesstiig  the  Oriental  languages)^  *«  is  a  pal* 
paUe  liet  arising  fixtn  the  igbbraoce  of  the  writer*  who  heard  the 
'  criers  on  die  mosquei  calling  the  peojHe  to  morning  pliers  If 
*he  words  aBah  acbar'*  (Work*,  t*  t,  p.  54ft) 
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ai*e  from  the  setting  of  the  sun  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  twilight,  when  the  night-prayer 
is  performed,  in  imitation  of  Moses.  On 
Friday,  which  is  consecrated  to  pubUc  wor- 
ship in  commemoration  of  the  creation  of 
man,  the  Mahometans  recite  an  additional 
namazy  and  a  prayer  salatK  uUdjuma  be* 
tween  sunrising  and  noon. 

In  the  namaz  there  are  several  prostra* 
tions,  some  of  which  must  not  on  any  ac- 
count be  omitted,  being  farz^  or  the  imme* 
diate  command  of  God :  others  may  be  omit^ 
ted,  though  not  without  some  degree  of  sin, 
being  sunnethy  institutions  of  the  prophet, 
or  rather  an  imitation  of  his  practice*. 

The  Turks  admit  of  purgatory,  araf,  in 
which  the  behever  is  to  repeat  the  prayers 
which  he  omitted  in  his  life,  or  neglected  to 
say  at  the  appointed  times.  Even  martyrs, 
according  to  the  most  prevailing  opinion  of 
Mussulmans,  are  doomed  to  expiate  in  pur- 
gatory the  sin  of  disrespect  towards  their 
parents-f.     They  assert,  that  the  sinful  soul 

*  Bttsbequius  misrepresents  the  devotions  of  the  Turks,  when 
he  says,  (Epist.  iii,  p.  178)  «  Sacerdote  Mahumetis  nomen 
prononciante,  pariter  una  omnes  capita  ad  genua  usque  submitte. 
bant.  Cum  nomen  Dei  proieretur,  in  fiiciem  yenerabundi  pro- 
cidebant,  et  terram  deosculabantur." 

t  See  Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  142. 
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IS  greatly  benefited  by  the  prayers  qf  th« 
living,  and  still  more  so  by  the  reading  of 
the  koran,  M^hereby  the  angel  Gabriel  is 
assisted  in  guarding  the  soul  from  the  devils, 
during  the  forty  .days  of  its  hovering  about 
t^e  grave  wherein  the  body  is  laid. 

The  abdestj  or  ablution  of  the  hands,  fece, 
mouth,  head,  neqk,  arms,  and  feet,  accom- 
panied with  suitable  praye?;s,  is  performed 
by  the  Turks  in  ^  particular  manner  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Persians,  and  is  an 
indispensable  preparation  to  the  namqz  01; 
prayer'^.  Qhoiissoul  is  the  purification  of 
the  whole  body,  in  cases  which  are  specified 
ill  the  religious  code  of  the  Mahonietans. 
Qhassly   or  simple  was^iing,  is  orde^-ed   for 


f  <*  A  rets  egimdi^  or  secretary  of  state,  reputed  of  great  abi^ 
Iity  and  learning,  sent  for  *a  Christian  dragoman^  or  interpreter, 
on  very  urgent  business;  he  attended,  and  found  the  secretary 
deeply  engaged  m  dispute  with  his  son-in-law  on  the  important 
question,  to  w)iat  exact  height  their  hands  or  arms,  feet  or  legs, 
should  be  washed,  to  render  themselves  truly  acceptable  to  God.'^ 
/  (Observations  on  the  religion,  &c    of  the  Turks,  p.  9.)     Such 

'  is  Sir  James  Porter's  story,  who  boasts  of  his  superior  means  of 

#  /  >  •  obtaining  information,  and  yet  we  see  feU  mto  the  error  of  be^ 
licving  a  dragoman.  Now  the  mode  of  performing  all  the  ablu- 
tions 13  soi  minutely  described,  and  in  several  instances  with  that 
naivete*  which  modem  European  manners  will  scarcely  tolerate^ 
that  no  doubt  or  dispute  c^n  possibly  arise  between  Mussulmans 
en  tJiis  subject. 
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removing  any  visible  or  substantial  iippurity, 
from  the  clothes  or  the  person,  of  a  nature 
to  invalidate  or  annul  the  virtue  of  prayer. 

The  fast  of  the  month  of  ramazan  con^ 
sists  in  abstaining  from  food  or  drink,  or 
any  gratification  of  the  senses,  during  the 
^hole  time  of  the  sun's  continuance  above 
the  horizon. 

The  immediate  ministers  of  religion  make  ^^^esm, 
jxo  part  of  the  body  of  ulema.  In  the  larger 
^osqi^es  there  are  shetksy  or  preachers; 
kiatibs^  readers  or  deacons,  who,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  prophet  and  caliphs,  and  in  the 
name  ftnd  under  the  sacerdotal  authority  of 
the  suHpJij  discharge  the  functions  of  the 
imameth  or  ^high  priesthood;  imams,  who 
recite  the  napQZ ;  and  muezzinnsj  who  sum* 
mon  the  people  to  prayers ;  besides  cayyims 
or  §extons,  |n  villages,  or  small  parishes^  j 
the  duties  of  the  whole  are  performed  by  the  ; 
imam,  who  is  sometimes  also  the  hogia,  or 
schoolmaster  for  the  children:  but  he  owes 
this  appointment  to  his  being  the  only  person 
possessing  sufficient  leisure  or  the  necessary 
x*  qualifications. 

^:^•''  The  priests  in  their  habits  of  life  are  not 
distinguished  from  other  citizens;  they  live 
in  the  same  society  and  engage  in  the  same 


ftlrsmts* :  they  sacrifice  n*  oomfbrts,  and 
are  compelled  to  no  acts  of  self-denial :  their 
influence  on  society  is  entirely  dependent  on 
their  reputation  for  learning  and  talents,  or 
on  their  gravity  and  moral  conduct.  They 
are  seldom  the  professed  instructors  of  youth, 
much  less  of  men,  and  they  are  by  no  means 
considered  as  the  directors  of  conscience. 
They  merely  chant  aloud  the  church  service, 
and  perform  offices,  which  the  master  of  a 
family  or  the  oldest  person  in  company,  a» 
frequently,  and  as  consistently,  performs  as 
themselves.  The  Turks  know  nothing  of 
those  expiatory  ceremonies  which  give  so 
much  influence  to  the  priesthood:  all  the 
practices  of  their  religion  c^n  be,  and  are, 
performed  without  the  interference  of  tb« 
priests^. 

*  When  Baron  de  Tott  was  fortifying  the  Dardancllef,  the 
faska  strongly  recommended  to  his  notice  a  muezztuHf  or  crier 
of  a  mosque,  as  a  man  who  had  a  surprinng  genius  for  throwing 
bombs,  and  to  whom  he  intended  to  give  the  post  oijirst  bombar" 
dien     (Memoirs,  ▼.  ii,  p,  53.) 

f  **  On  entretient  dans  les  h6tels  publics,  dans  les  grandes  mai* 
%0AS,  des  imams  et  des  mue%%lnns  particuliers,  a  titre  de  chapelains 
ou  d'aumoniers.  Ces  muexxinns  annoncent  Vexann  sur  le  haut  de 
Tescalier  ou  vers  la  porte  de  la  piece  destin^e  a  la  priere,  se  met- 
tent  ensuite  dans  une  des  lignes  de  Passemblce,  ou  ils  recitent  la 
seconde  annonce,  Uameth;  apres  quoi  Vimam^  plac£  comme  daas 
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l*he  institution  of  the  different  orders  bfnemshca* 
dervishes  is  foreign  to  the  genuine  spirit  of 
the  Mahometan  rehgion*  Some  of  the  Ot-* 
toman  ministers  have  even .  attempted  their 
suppression;  hut  the  vulgar,  who  certainly 
consider  their  ceremonies  to  possess  the  force 
of  incantation,  submit  to  their  caprices,  and 
court  their  benediction  by  respect  and  libe* 
rality. 

I  apply  the  epithet  vulgar  to  the  character 
of  the  mind,  the  constituent  part  of  the  man^ 
tather  than  to  the  rank  in  life  ;  for  Selim  the 
First,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  was  himself 
no  less  a  slave  to  this  absurd  superstition 
than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  When  he 
had  made  himself  master  of  Syria,  his  greatest 
anxiety  was  to  seek  out,  and  heap  pre- 
sents and  benefits  on,  the  sheiks  and  der- 
vishes, in  hopes  of  being  aided  in  his  future 
expeditions  by  their  blessings  and  prayers. 
His  devotion  led  him  to  visit  an  anchorite^ 

les  temples  a  la  the  du  corps,  commence  le  namaz.  Ces  mi- 
nistres  particuliers  n'ont  ricn  de  coramun  avec  les  ministres  publics 
vour-s  au  lertice  des  mosqu^es.  Ce  sont  de  stmphs  ettoyensf 
Hommis  par  let  chefs  dss  famiUes^  sous  le  nom  et  I'autorite  desquels 
ils  president  a  ce  religteur  exercicey  comme  ayant  eux-memes  le 
droit  de  s*en  aeqU'ttter  en  personne,  Cett^  prerogative  est  com* 
imune  a  tout  Musulman  dans  led  assemblies  particuliiitB."  (Tab. 
GSo.  t.  u,  p.  175.) 
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who  dwelt  in  a  corner  of  the  mosque  of 
Damascus.  The  3ultan  bowed  himself  down 
before  the  saint,  and  stood  in  the  humbkst 
attitude,  not  daring  to  break  silence:  the 
pious  solitary,  on  the  other  hand,  held  his 
peace  from  respect  for  the  monarch.  After  a 
long  pause  an  officer  of  the  court  broke  the 
<;harm,  and  relieved  them  both  from  thi^ 
ridiculous  state  of  suspense :  but  Selim)  be^ 
fore  he  dared  to  solicit  the  prayers  of  the 
sheik  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Ottoman  arms^ 
severely  rebuked  the  favourite  for  his  unholy 
impatience  ** 

The  word  dervish,  derived  from  the  Per- 
sian and  signifying  the  threshold  of  a  door, 
the  spirit  of  humility,  has  been  improperly 
translated  rnonky  since  some  of  the  orders 
are  allowed  to  marry,  and  none  profess  celi- 
bacy. In  the  Ottoman  empire  there  are 
thirty-two  distinct  orders.  Hagt  Bektash,  a 
sheik  of  distinguished  piety,  founded  amopg 
the  Turks  the  order  which    still  bears  hia 

•  Sec  Tableau  General,  1. 1,  p.^312.  Gibbon  finds  tbi«  super- 
•titiotts  rererence  for  saints  and  astrologers  so  little  reconcileable 
iinth  the  possession  of  a  sound  understanding  on  matters  of  mere 
human  concern  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  examples  which 
the  historiea  of  Europe  as  weU  as  Asia  fiu-nisl)  of  their  actual 
union  in  the  same  person,  he  supposes  it  to  be  affected  as  an  in* 
fttrument  of  policy*     (See  vol,  xii,  p.  43.) 
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tiame:  the  institution  and  the  memory  of 
the  saint  are  in  high  repute  in  Turkey,  from 
their  connexion  with  the  mihtary  order  of 
the  janizaries,  who  were  consecrated  and 
named  by  Hagi  Bektash.  Eight  dervishes 
of  this  order  are  lodged  and  maintained  in 
the  barraciks  at  Constantinople :  their  office  is 
to  offer  up  prayers  every  night  and  morning 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  and  the  suc- 
cess of  its  arms-  In  public  ceremonies  they 
march  on  foot  before  the  horse  of  the  Janizar 
aga,  the  chief  of  them  constantly  repeating 
with  a  loud  voice  kerimuUah,  (merciful  God), 
to  which  the  others  reply  in  chorus  by  th^ 
word  hou,  one  of  the  ninety^nine  names,  or 
attributes,  of  Gqd,  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
eternal  existence,  of  tlie  same  signification 
as  Jehovah  among  the  Hebrews*.  The 
fnevlevi  turn  round  in  their  dances  for  a  long 
continuance -f,    and   cultivate  vocal  and  in- 

♦'See  Rclarid,  de  relig.  Mohafti.  1.  ii,  p.  156.  See  in  Tode- 
Hni  (t.  i,  p.  20)  a  list  of  those  names,  which  compose  the 
teifihi  or  Mussulman  rosary. 

f  Voloey  asserts,  that  "  the  sacred  dances  of  the  derouhes  are 
an  imitation  of  the  morements  of  the  stars."  (See  Voyages  en 
Syiie,  et  en  Egypte,  t.  ii,  p.  289,  iote.)  T^he  Turks,  how- 
ever, certainly  do  hoi  thittk  so,  6r  they  would  be  guilty  of  ido- 
latry in  being  spectators  of  theili.  The  dances  of  the  dervishes 
more  i|>tly  represHit  the  cotifuflioli  oC  an  enthusiast's  ideas,  than 
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rtrumental  music  ;  theiTneth  (a  pipe  made  of 
An  Indian  reed)  is  exceedingly  sweet  The 
eadri,  or  howling  dertisheB^  repeat  the  name 
of  God  so  long,  and  with  such  vehemence, 
that  at  last  they  fall  down,  exhaosted  with 
fatigue  and  foaming  at  the  mouth*  The  no* 
vitiate  of  these  fellows  is  degrading  and  pain-* 
fuL  Uveis,  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  the  first 
century  of  the  hegira,  required  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  draw  all  their  teeth^  in  honour  o^ 
the  prophet,  who  lost  two  of  his  teeth  at  the 
Ibattle  of  Ohud**  So  severe  a  probation  left 
fio  room  for  hypocrisy,  and  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  gradually  operated  the  ex« 
(inction  of  this  sect ;  but  the  institutions  of 
the  dervishes  are  upheld  and  perpetuated  by 
the  generally  received  opinion,  that  there, 
exists  continually  among  Mussulmans  the 
legion  of  three  hundred  and  fifty^six^  saints^ 
which  is  composed  of  the  members  of  these 
different  fraternities,  and  which  constitutes, 
in  an  invisible  manner,  that  spiritual  andceies*- 
tial  order  which  is  consecrated  under  the 
jaugust  name  of  ghavs  alem^   refuge  of  the 

Ae  order  of  die  heayenly  bodies^  which  kideed  may,  with  no 
greater  impropriety,  be  considered  as  the  proto^pe  of  our  natioaal 
hornpipe. 
*  Tableau  General*  t,  it,  p.  620, 
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worlds  Enthusiastic  and  pions  Mahometans 
Apprehend,  that  the  abolition  of  the  order  of 
dervishes  would  draw  down  upon  the  em- 
pire aad  the  feithful  the  curses  of  this  holy 
association ;  and  the  boldest  .free-thinkers 
4:onsider  this  mixture  of  austerity  and  im- 
morality, of  devotion  and  profaneness,  as  a 
mystery  which  the  Mussuknau  should  adore 
in  silence^ 

The  £min  derive  their  descenj;  from  Fati-  I8a»» 
ma,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet:  they  are 
sometimes  called  evladi  resul  allah^  sons  of 
the  prophet  of  God,  aad  in  their  pilgrimage 
*o  his  shrine  at  Medina,  they  invoke  him  by 
the  name  oi  their  ancestor.  They  are  dis- 
persed all  over  the  empire,  through  every' 
rank  in  society,  and  are  distinguished 
by  wearing  a  green  turban.  Cantemir  ref- 
lates, that  "  a  circumstance  hardly  credible^ 
but  however  true,  is  obsered  in  this  family. 
The  emirs  before  their  fortieth  year  are  men 
of  the  greatest  gravity,  learning,  and  wis.^ 
dom ;  but  after  that,  if  they  are  not  quite 
fools,  yet  they  discover  some  sign  of  levity 
and  stupidity*-''  Our  countryman  Sandys 
too  asserts,  "  that  there  lives  not  a  race  of 

*  Ontemir^g  Ottoman  history,  p.  94;,  note  JO. 
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iil-favoureder  people,  branded,  perhaps  by 
God,  for  the  sinne  of  their  seducing  ances- 
tor, and  their  own  wicked  assuming  of  here- 
ditary holines5»*/'  The  Turks,  on  the  con- 
trary, believe,  that  a  true  emir  can  have  no 
corporal  defect  nor  blemish,  as  the  whole 
race  is  constantly  favoured  \vith  the  grace 
and  protection  of  the  prophet.  I  am  com- 
pelled, however^  to  declare,  that  the  emirs 
differ  neither  in  intellects  not  features,  nor 
any  other  mark  of  distinction,  except  their 
head-^dress,  from  their  fellow-citizens:  the 
miracle  would  therefore  be  contradicted  by' 
the  observation  of  the  present  day,  and  to 
admit  its  authenticity  at  any  period,  we  are 
teduced  to  the  dilernma  of  allowing  a  stil) 
greater  miracle,  the  undeviating  fidelity  of 
all  the'  mistresses  of  this  ill-favoured  race 
since  the  days  of  the  incense-breathing  Fa- 
tlma-jv 

*  SanJys's  'f^ravels,  p.  6^. 

f  "  Le  praphctc  au  retour  de  ses  ea^Witiohs  guerricre's  nc 
manquoit  jamais  de  donner  k  Fathima,  sa  fiUe,  des  marques  de 
sa  te'ndresse,  et  de  lufbaiser  le  front,  en  disant  chaque  fols  qu^il 
sentoU  ert  elle  Voieur  dit  ftHradu,*^  (Tab.  Gen.  t.  iy,  p.  264.) 
«*  Accepiraus  per  traditionem  a  p^tribiid  nostris"  (says  an  Ara- 
biajl  author  of  the  life  of  Mahomet,  quoted  by  Marracci,  in  vita 
ct  rebus  gestis  a  Mahumeto,  p.  31),  "  legaturti  Dei  Mahunie- 
turn  consuevissc  multiplicare  oscula  in  ore  Phatemae  (Jiliit  sii4t)^ 
dominae  mttiienun  omoiuia  saeculorum :   ita  ut  dix^rit  ei  Ai«|r 


The  hadjj  or  pilgrimage  to  Meccd,  is  the  Piifrimag* 
|>Tincipal  act  of  devotion^  and  is  isiccounted  ''^^ 
so  meritorious  as  to  cancel^  and  obtain  a  re^ 
mission  of,  even  the  greatest  sins.  Ail  Mus^ 
sulmans,  both  male  arid  female^  of  free  con^ 
dition,  having  attained  the  slge  of  majority, 
And  being  in  health  both  of  body  and  mind, 
are  commanded  by  the  koran  to  Undertake 
this  journey  once  in  their  lives^  and  that  at 
a  time  when  their  substance  is  such  that 
half  of  it  will  suffice  for  the  expense  of  the 
pilgrimage^  and  the  other  half  is  to  be  left 
behind  for  an  honest  subsistence  at  their  re^ 
turn*  The  koran  declares,  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  is  a  duty  imposed  on  all  Mussul^ 
mans.  "  Those  who  neglect  it  hurt  themselves 
alone,  for  the  defection  of  the  universe  can* 

• 

("uxor  ejuif  ^tloiypta  tacta)  :  O  legate  Dei,  fego  video  te  valde 
frequenter  osculari  os  I^hatetntBy  et  intrudere  iingnam  tuam  in 
buccam  ejus*  Respondit  iile :  ita  est,  O  Aisa ;  nam  postquam 
nocturno  tempore  translatus  ftii  in  cesium,  introduxit  me  Gabriel, 
€ui  sit  pax,  in  Paradisnm,  et  adduxit  me  ad  arborem  Tuba  et 
prsebuit  mihi  unum  ex  pomis  ejus,  et  comedi  illud,  et  conversum 
est  in  sperma  m  lumbis  meis.  Cum  autem  descendissem  m  ter* 
ram,  concubui  cum  Chadige,  quse  concepit  Phatemam.  Quo* 
tiescumque  ergo  subit  mihi  desiderium  Paradisi,  osculor  ilkm,  et 
ingero  linguam  meam  in  os  ejus,  et  sentio  ex  ea  auram  Paradisi^ 
et  odorem  arboris  Tuha^  qui  est  mixtus  ex  terreoo  et  ooh 
lesti-" 

YOXi.  II.  K 
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not  xliminish  the  happiness  of  the  Self-elXis- 
tent/'  Mahomet  enforces  this  duty  on  his 
followers  by  pronouncing,  that  those  who 
die  in  the  wilful  neglect  of  it  are  no  less 
liable  to  perdition  than  Jews  and  Christians ; 
and  the  caliph  Omar  was  so  firmly  persuaded 
of  its  indispensable  necessity  that  he  not  only 
refused  the  name  of  Mussulmans  to  those  who 
neglected  to  perform  their  pilgrimage,  but 
even  declared,  that  if  the  wretches  were 
known  to  him,  he  would  burn  their  property, 
their  bouses,  and  their  persons,  as  a  punish* 
ment  for  their  impiety.  There  are,  however, 
certain  impediments  which  are  acknowledged 
to  be  legitimate :  the  slave,  the  minor,  the  in- 
firm, the  insane,  and  the  poor,  are  justified 
before  God  for  the  non-performance  of  this  reli- 
gious duty.  Nor  is  the  believer  compelled  to 
expose  himself  to  imminent  danger ;  nor  the 
woman  allowed  to  undertake  the  journey, 
except  under  the  guardianship  of  her  hus- 
band or  near  relation^  who  may  defend  her 
honour  and  her  person  from  insult  or  at« 
tack  *. 

*  Mr.  Eton  complainsy  that  the  Tiirks  do  not  tnwd.  He 
says  (p.  196),  *  this  great  source  of  expansioa  and  improfe« 
ment  to  the  miad  h  entirely  checked  by  the  aorogast  spirit  of 
their  retigioo.''    Sut  does  not  tiMir  idipoD,  oia  the  contrsiy,  by 
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The  black  stone,  the  chief  object  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  is  called  by  the  pro- 
phet a  ruhif  of  paradise.  "  Verily,''  says 
be,  ^^  it  shall  be  called  upon  at  the  last  day ; 
it  shall  see  $  it  shall  speak,  and  bear  witness 
of  those  who  shall  have  touched  it  in  truth 
Hnd  sincerity  of  heart/'  This  stone  is  the 
pledge  of  that  covenant  which  was  entered 
into  between  the  great  creator^  and  all  the 
orders  of  spiritual  existence.  **  Am  not  I 
your  God  ?"  said  the  Supreme  Being  at  the 
moment  of  the  creation,  and  all  replied, 
"  yes^  thou  art/^  Thb  act  of  universal  faith 
was  deposited  in  the  Centre  of  the  stone; 
and  at  the  last  judgment  its  testimony  will 
confound  those  who  have  slighted,  or  have 
corrupted  the  purity  of  their  original  belief.  , 

Thus,  say  the  Mahometan  doctors,  it  is 
demonstrated,  that  Islamism  is  congenial  to 
the  nature  of  man ;  and  human  reason,  un- 
subdued by  human  sophistry,  must  yield  im- 
mediate assent  to  the  divinity  of  its  doc- 
trines. But  happy,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
faithful,  are  those  who  have  confirmed  by 
the  devout  kisses  of  their  lips,  their  strict  ad- 

^pitihg  the  pSgrimage  to  l^eccfl»  fromote  tmreUing,  and  hnug 
Mahometans^  even  from  India  and  the  extremitM  of  Africat  t» 
aeet  ^l  one  great  meablj  in  that  citjrt 
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herence  to  the  first  and  most  holy  of  their 
engagements.  Thev  are  honoured,  during 
the  remainder  of  their  hves,  with  the  venera- 
tion of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  hagi;  aYid  their 
beards,  consecrated  by  their  devotion,  are 
carefully  nourished  in  their  full  growth,  visi- 
ble tokens  of  their  obedience  to  the  precepts^ 
and  respect  for  the  example,  of  the  prophet. 
These  advantages,  which  the  frigid  devotion 
of  Europeans  is  almost  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating, can  be  conceived  only  when  we  esti- 
mate the  exertions  employed  to  obtain  them ; 
when  we  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  country  which  the  pilgrims  are  obliged 
to  traverse,  the  sufferings  and  privations  which 
they  must  undergo  in  their  long  and  terrible 
journies,  and  the  mental  energies  which  must 
be  excited  in  order  to  rouse  priental  indo- 
lence to  such  a  perilous  and  fetiguing  enter- 
prise. The  African  pilgrims  returned  through 
.Cairo  while  the  French  were  in  possession  of 
the  country,  worn  to  the  bones  with  hunger 
and  misery,  so  that  one  could  with  difficulty 
be  distinguished  from  the  other ;  as  meagre 
as  the  deserts  were  arid,  bs  extenuated  a3 
prisoners  forgotten  in  their  dungeons*. 

*  See  DenoD,  Toyage  dant  la  basse  et  la  haute  Egjrpte,  t.  ^ 
p.  14i. 
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Every  person  is  believed  to  bear  on  hisPredc«M- 
forehead,  in  characters  not  legible  indeed  by 
man,  but  inscribed  by  the  finger  of  God,  the 
accidents  of  his  life,  and  the  appointed  time 
of  his  death ;  and  nothing,  good  or  evil,  can 
happen  contrary  to  the  divine  decree.  Hence 
their  common  sayings,  such  as,  acajak  can 
damarda  dourmazy  "  the  blood  predestined 
to  flow  will  not  remain  in  the  artery/'  Yet 
they  allow  a  free-will  in  man,  in  order  that 
infidels  may  be  left  williout  excuse  at  the 
last  judgment  **  AH,'*  they  say^  "  may  be 
saved  who  will ;  but  no  man  is  saved,  whom 
God  has  not  destined  to  salvation*/' 


*  <<  Le  Musulman  qui  voit  8a  fiMtnne  reduite  en  cendres  oa 
enlevee  par  une  main  avide,  I'individu  frapp^  de  la  contagioD,  le 
marin  qui  perit  au  pied  d'un  rocber  par  Pinhabiletl  du  pilote,  le 
malade  victinie  de  Pignorance  d'un  empirique,  le  sujet  enfin  qui 
se  Yoit  ^crase  sous  le  poids  d'une  autorit^  arbitraire,  tous  te  sou- 
mettent  a  leur  malheureux  sort  avec  une  6gale  r^ignation.  Le 
iBoindre  mumuire  est  taxe  d'irreligion,  d'attentat,  de  doute  crf- 
mioelle  coDtre  les  decrets  celestes.  lis  regardent  leur  meurtrier, 
Tauteur  de  leur  in^rtune,  comme  un  instrument  entre  les  main* 
de  la  Provideocey  qui  exerce  sur  eux  Parrot  irrevocable  de  leur 
desdn^e,  arr^t,  disent-ils^  ecrit  sur  leur  front  des  avant  leur 
naiManpe,  et  dont  P^venement  est  par4a  m^me  au  dessus  de  toute 
•agesse  et  de  toute  prevoyance  humaine.  Ce  fatalisme  est  coosacre 
60U8  le  nom  de  takdir  ou  iwputh  ;  dans  tous  let  evenemeas  de 
la  Tie,  heureux  ou  nalheureoxy  ^es  mots  sont  toujours  dans  la 
bouche  des  Musulmans  de  touies  les .  sses  et  de  toutes  k«  C9i^r 
ditioDs/*    (Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  169.) 

6 
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The  doctrine  of  fatalism,  which  is  suffici-i 
ently  powerful,  when  combined  with  their 
natural  indolence,  to  preveqt  their  taking  the 
necessary  precautions  for  guarding  against 
the  infection  of  the  plague,  is  however  too 
weak  to  withstand  actual  and  imminent  dan-i 
ger.  They  expose  themselves  to  contagion 
with  indifference ;  but  have  precipitated  them-i 
selves  into  impassable  torrents,  and  even  into 
the  sea,  to  avoid  the  fire  or  the  bayonet  of 
their  enemies. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  precise 
opinion  q{  this  fktality.  They  say  it  overi 
rules  human  purposes,  and  seem  to  think,, 
that  it  blindly  follows  the  direction  which  it 
has  received,  overturning  ox  disregarding  cir-a 
cumstancesy  which  in  the  natural   order  of 

^  Que  le  imxsnlmaii  jcsiuye  une  grande  perte ;  qaHI  soit  d^ 
p(mill6>  rain^  il  dit  uaoquillemeiit :  C'^it  ^rit,  et  avec  ce 
mot  il  pasM  san^  murmute  de  Populence  a  la  misere :  qa'il  soit 
«u  lit  de  la  mort,  rien  n'altere  sa  ^ecurite ;  il  £ut  son  aUutioo^ 
aa  priere ;  il  a  confiance  en  Dieu  et  aa  prophete ;  il  dit  avec  calme 
i  son  ills :  Tourne-moi  la  tte  Ten  la  Mekke,  et  il  menrt  eq 
MIX."  /Vohey,  foyages  %n  Syrie  et  fn  Egypte,  t.  ii,  p*  SSL) 

^  Tbpugh  thf  K^ometan  law  obliges  them  not  to  abandon 
ibe  city,  nor  their  honsea,  nor  tp  aroid  the  conTersation  of  men 
inftctcd  with  the  pestilence  where  their  buoiness  or  calling  em- 
ploys them,  yet  they  afe  coonselled  not  to  fireqnent  a  cont^ious 
iiatitadon,  where  they  haye  no  hwful  aflSur  to  innte  them,** 
(Rycaut,  p.  lie.) 
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events  should  have  diverted  its  course ;  and 
that  it  sometimes  adheres  so  closely  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  sentence  which  it  is  commissioned  to 
execute,  as  to  mistake  the  real  spirit  and  in- 
tfent.  My  house  was  burnt  down ;  and  a 
Turk  of  my  acquaintance  made  me  a  visit  of 
condolence.  "  A  misfortune,"  said  he,  "  was 
predestined  to  you.  Thank  God.  It  was 
directed  against  your  head  ;  but  it  has  fallen 
only  on  your  property.''  A  pasha^  to.  whom 
mischief  seemed  to  be  portended,  has  been 
removed  from  his  office,  in  order  that  the 
threatened  calamity  might  affect  only  himself, 
and  be  averted  from  the  public*. 

The  doctrine  of  predestination  obtained 
much  credit  as  the  nurse  of  heroism,  while 
si^ccess  was  its.  concomitant  in  the  Qttomto 
armies,  and  it  was  considered  as  being  pecu^- 
liarly  calculated  to  inspire  and  perpetuate 
military  ardour.  It  is  indeed  true,  that,  in 
countries  where  it  prevails,  it  must  be  a 
powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  government 
for  raising  or  recruiting  armies,  as  it  sup- 
plies unn^nswerable  arguments  to    call  men 

*  **  Contut  aliqtundo  amotot  ab  officio  bwiat  propter  e^ 
l^mun,  ac  si  magoi  alicujus  infortuqii  id  ponmtmn  etaet,  quo4 
abrogadone  officii  a  publica^amitate  in  otfot  ^tMoi  fsftmv^ 
caretur/.'    (Buibe^  Epist.  i,  p«  54.) 
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into  the  fields  but  I  doijbt  its  efficacy  tq 
convince  the  coward,  thajt  he  13  not:  more 
(exposed  to  danger  or  death  ii)  tlie  front  of 
battle  than  in  caipp  or  \n  quarters.  Ii^ 
the  hea]t  of  action,  while  flushed  with  sue? 
pess,  their  situation  alone  is  fully  sufficient 
to  inspire  soldiers  with  all  the  necessary  im? 
petuosity.  Jf  predestination  could  iirge  mor 
tiv6s  for  unceasing  exertion,  when  they  are 
dejected  by  misfortune  and  dispirited  by  unr 
conquerable,  resistance,  the  natioual  prejur 
dice  would  indeed  be  most  valuable.  But^ 
pn  the  contrary,  the  certainty  of  dying,  the 
firm  persuasion,  tha|:  we  are  arrived  at  |:he 
ternj  of  life,  ^q  far  from  preparing  us  for 
resisting  death,  only  relaxes  our  endeavours 
to  protract  our  existence.  Religion,  indeed, 
|:eacbes,  that  the  sentence  inscribed  on  men's 
foreheads  is  illegible  to  themselves  and  to 
|;heir  fellowrniortals ;  but,  in  the  nxoment  of 
despondency^  all  pretend  to  decypher  it. 
The  janizaries^  after  three  unsuccessful  at-: 
tacks,  q.re  persuaded,  that  tbey  are  fighting 
against  providence,  and  caunot  legally  be 
compelled  to  attempt  a  fourth*.  The  timid 
sultan,  alarn^d  a|k  the  progress  and  insolence 
pf  rebellion,  imagines,  that  he  hears  the  de-: 

*  Caatemir's  Ouoman  history,  p.  SIO|  note  55. 
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CFee  of  God  in  the  voice  of  popular  tumult  \ 
^nd  a  treacherous  courtjer,  \yho  has  succeeded 
^n  effecting  the  ri^in  of  a  colleague,  produce^ 
the  order  of  the  sovereign  for  his  death  asf 
jthe  appointment  of  divine  providence,  which 
a  Mussulman,  instead  of  querulously  resist- 
ing, should  patiently  adpr^. 

The  Turks  ackno^j^ledge  it  to  be  meritori- 1^^^^^ 
pus  and  becoming  to  reverence  all  departed  °^  ^^^ 
saints,  and  religiously  visit  their  monuments : 
but  they  are  chiefly  commanded  by  their  law 
to  invoke  ^he  names  of  Mahomet  and  the 
four  caliphs  his  immediate  successors,  and  to 
Mrrite  them  ia  neat  characters  on  tablets, 
^hich  they  hang  up  in  the  mosques  and. 
pther  buildings.  The  blessings  of  paradise 
they  suppose  to  be  in  common,  and  there- 
fore assign  no  particular  station  to  their 
saints ;  and  they  deny  to  all,  except  Mahd- 
inet  himself,  any  compassion  for  human  mise- 
ries, as  thinking  it  would  be  a  hindrance  to 
the  perfect  felicity  at  which  they  are  arrived* : 

P  Cantemir's  Ottoman  history,  p.  81,  note  7.  p.  124«,  note  ^ 
Such  indeed  appears  to  be  the  popular  opinion  :  and  the  Ma- 
hometan pronounces  neither  the  election  nor  the  reprobation  of 
any  mortal,  except  those  whom  the  prophet  himself  has  declared 
jto  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  beatitude.  These  are  ten  persons, 
who  were  co-operators  with  the  prophet,  his  apostles  or  hit 
jscribes,  and  chiefly  the  four  caliphs,  his  immediate  successors. 
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yet  the  weak  and  the  vulgar  admire  in  living 
idiots  an  enthusiastic  devotion,  an  insensibi- 
lity to  the  enjoyments  and  conveniences  of 
life,  and  the  voluntary  adoption  of  evil.  After 
the  decease  of  these  imaginary  favourites  of 
heaven,  they  hang  about  their  tombs  their 
Votive  offerings  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and 
the  removing  of  sterility  and  impotence*. 

Oa  them*  indeed,  he  has  conferred  a  wagfat  of  glory,  sufficient 
10  make  the  stoutest  of  them  tremble.  **  Us  ont  pour  partage  let 
regions  les  plus  dleries  et  les  plus  enchant^  du  del.  La  felidte, 
dont  ils  jouissent  dans  ce  sejour  ravissant,  est  an  dessus  de  I'in^ 
telUgence  humaine.  L'Eterod  a  destin6  a  chacun  d'eux  soixanUm 
Jix  fiaviilofu  superheiy  tous  cdatans  d'or  et  de  pierreries :  chacun 
de  ces  pavilions  immenses  est  garni  de  sept  eenU  llts  eblouissaasy 
«t  chaque  lii  est  entoure  de  upt  cents  kouryi  ou  vierges  celestes.'* 
(Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  SIS.) 

*  Locke,  in  his  essay  concerning  human  understanding 
(book  i,  ch.  6,  $  9),  has  quoted  from  the  voyage  of  Baumgar* 
ten,  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  published,  a  passage  coib 
ccnung  the  saints  who  are  canonized  among^  the  Turks,  similar 
to  the  following  story  from  Leundavius,  whidi  Mr.  Eton  has 
presented  to  his  readers  in  all  the  nudity  of  the  English  idiom ; 
and  yet,  I  must  confess,  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  informa* 
tion.  The  indecencies  of  the  Egyptian  sainU'(ai|d  those  sufi« 
dently  disgusting)  are  indeed  mentioned  by  modem  trayellers, 
Imt  it  would  require  undeniable  testunony  to  reconcile  me  to  the 
belief,  that  such  depravity  is  not  only  tolerated  but  approved. 
^  Veniebant  ad  nos  Constantinopolim  ex  £gypto,  Sebastianua 
ab  Hannsperg,  et  Johannes  a  Salagasto,  viri  nobiles.  Honun 
alter  Salagastius  nobis  nanabat,  Alexfmdris,  qnum  istic  ipse 
degeret,  hujnsmodi  quemdam  sanctum  virum  opinione  Mahume- 
fanorum,  quum  pras  foribns  balnei  muliebiis  stans  exeuntem  c 
balneo  fanuDam  quandam  attentius  intuitus  esset,  io  earn  furozie 
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They  have  confidence  in  amulets  andjf^^^ 
charms  for  preventing  or  delivering  fromreiS^^L^ 
mischief;  and  as  they  sometimes  charitably*"^ '" 
recommend  the  use  of  them  to  strangers, 
they  must  suppose  their  virtue  to  operate  in- 
dependent of  belief  in  Islamism*. 

quasi  qnodam  correptnm  mvolasMy  ac  prodnut  hami  prostrataniy 
Bee  admodiim  fortasse  repugnantem,  in  ocalis  omnium  compres- 
«s8e.  Maritum  eo  fitcto  se  beatum  duxisse,  quod  yir  sanctusy 
impnlsu  divino,  prae  aliis  cum  uxore  sua  coivisaet."  It  must  be 
Kcollectedy  that  the  manners  of  the  Orientals  are  less  changeable 
than  those  of  the  European  nations,  so  that  what  was  true  in  the 
<ime  of  Leunclavi^is  would  still  be  found  to  exist  with  little  or  na 
modification :  now  Denon,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving  the  manners  of  the  Egyptians^  and  who  cer^inly  would 
90t  have  pMsed  over  so  striking  a  peculiarity,  gives  us  how- 
ler reason  to  suspect,  from  his  silence  on  the  subjea,  that  both 
Locke  and  Leunclarius  have  been  misled  by  inaccurate  or  exagge- 
rated information*  **  The  greatest  part  of  th^  santons,''  says 
Penon,  ^  pass  their  lives  crouched  in  the  angle  of  a  waU,  in* 
cessantly  repeating  the  word  alloAf  and  receiving,  without  re- 
turning thanks,  the  means  of  subsistence.  Others  beat  them- 
selves on  the  head  with  stones :  others  again  only  tell  their  beads 
and  sing  hymns ;  while  the  most  fanatic  remain  motionless,  noted 
without  Being  indecent,  exposed  to  t|ie  violent  rays  of  the  sun 
without  showing  any  feeling  of  uneasiness,  and  receiving  charity 
without  ezpressmg  satisfaotion/'  (See  voyage,  &o.  t,  i,  p.  231. 
Uiii,  p.  45.) 

*  Afnong  the  ignorant  inhabitants  ^  Turkey  there  seems  to 
\>t  a  commtuuty  of  the  adyantages  of  talismans.  I  have  known 
a  Jew  apply  a  Venetian  i  sequin  to  an  obstinate  ulcer ;  a  remedy 
which  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  a  Greek  Christian  out 
of  respect  fi^-  the  figuf^  of  ;h^  Virgin  aqd  the  {mfant. 
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That  virtue  may  be  communicated  to  in- 
animate matter  from  its  contact  with  the 
persons  of  saints,  or  from  having  been  used 
for  the  purposes  of  religion,  has  beeh  an 
opinion  universally  received  among  Christians 
and  Turks.  The  sanjac  sheriff  or  standard 
of  Mahomet,  which  no  unbeliever  should 
look  upon  with  impunity,  is  considered  as 
the  palladium  of  the  empire.  In  time  of 
peace  it  is  deposited  in  a  kind  of  chapel 
within  the  seraglio,  and  rehgiously  guarded, 
together  with  the  other  relics  of  the  prophet. 
When  the  sultan  in  person,  or  the  grand 
vizir,  leads  the  armies  against  the  enemies  of 
the  faith,  the  ^anjac  sherif  is  taken  out  of 
its  shrine  with  great  ceremony  and  many 
prayers,  and  carried  to  the  camp,  where 
a  superb  tent  is  erected  for  its  reception,  and 
forty  officers,  chosen  from  the  capigisj  or 
chamberlains  of  the  palace,  are  appointed  to 
carry  it  by  turns.  It  is  placed  under  the 
protection  of  all  the  possessors  of  military 
fiefs,  and  more  especially  confided  to  the  care 
of  four  regiments,  which  derive  their  name  from 
the  performance  of  this  service.  The  whole 
Mussulman  population 'poured  out  from  the 
city  to  salute  it,  on  its  safe  return  from  the  late 
Russian  war.      I  was  deterred  from    going 
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myself  on  account  of  the  danger  which  had 
attended  some  Christian  spectators  on  a 
former  occasion  ;  but  I  was  desirous  of  learn- 
ing from  a  Turk,  with  whom  I  was  ac- 
quainted, what  this  famous  standard  was. 
He  evaded  my  question  by  assuring  me,  that 
he  was  seized  with  a  tremor  when  he  beheld 
it,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  gaze  stedfastly 
upon  it ;  and  was  displeased  with  my  rally- 
ing him  on  the  firmer  nerves  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Mussulman  faith*-  The  veil  which 
is  annually  sent  by  the  sultan  for  covering 
the  caaba  of  Mecca,  becomes  intrinsically 
holy,  and  is  distributed  over  the  empire  as 
the  most  valuable  gift.  A  slip  of  it  is  sewed 
into  the  pall  which  is  furnished  from  the 
mosques  at  funerals.  Pieces  of  it  are  worn 
by  the  faithful,  as  one  of  the  means  of  grace 
and  an  assurance  of  the  divine  protection ; 
and  these  perishable  materials  accompany 
their  fond  possessors  to  the  grave,  as  tokens 
of  undeviating  attachment  to  Islamism. 

The  belief  of  the  baneful  effects  of  the  evil     ^ 
eye  and  of  envious  commendation,  is  preva- 

^  I  confess  I  do  not  feel  less  respect  for  this  sacred  standard 
from  knowings  that,  in  ita  original  destination,  it  served  as  the 
curtain  of  the  chamber-door  of  Aische,  the  favourite  wife  of  the 
uxorious  Mahomet*    (Tab*  Gen.  t.  ii,  p.  S79«) 
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lent  among  all  ranks  and  sects  of  people  i 
and  as  it  has  reigned  from  remote  antiquity 
m  the  countries  which  the  Ottomans  possess, 
they  may  be  supposed  rather  to  have  adopted 
than  introduced  it.  Virgil's  shepherd  attri- 
butes to  the  malicious  glances  of  an  enemy 
the  diseased  appearance  of  his  flock;  and 
Pliny  relates,  that  the  Thessalian  sorcerers 
destroyed  whole  harvests  by  speaking  well  of 
them.  In  Turkey,,  the  barge  of  state  of  the 
sultan,  as  well  as  the  pile  of  firewood  in  the 
court-yard  of  a  public  bath,  is  preserved 
from  accident  by  a  head  of  garlick.  Every 
object,  which  can  possibly  attract  attention 
or  excite  jealousy,  is  secured  by  some  coun- 
teracting influence.  The  eye  of  the  mali- 
cious observer  is  seduced  into  benediction  by 
the  sacred  exclamation  masck-allahj  written 
in  conspicuous  characters^  and  placed  the, 
most  obviously  to  view  in  the  front  of  a 
house.  The  horse  carries  his  rider  with 
safety  among  the  envious  populace,  while  a 
string  of  blue  befds  dangles  on  his  chest*. 
% 

*  **  Omyibus  (puUia  eqainis)  cemcem  ambit,  ▼cluti  moailc» 
fascia  ainuletis  plena,  adversus  fescininm  qaodprscipue  metnitur.'* 
(Butbeq.  Epin.  iii,  p.  110.)  A  French  writer,  pleasantly 
enough,  compares  these  talism^ms  to  the  conductors  placed  oa 
huldings  in  order  to  carry  off*  lightning. 
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But  the  anxious  mother  doubts  even  the  e&     I       ' 
feet  of  the  talisman,  and  spits  in  her  infantas 
face,  that  it  may  escape  unhurt  from  the  ad- 
miration of  the  childless,  or  the  jealousy  of    j 
less  happy  parents*. 

Islamism,  which  operated  siich  astonish- ^^'^ 
ing  revolutions  in  the  moral  and  political  ^^"^ 
state  of  society,* was  nevertheless  forced  to 
bend  under  the  influence  of  the  irrational 
opinions  which  had  immemorially  prevailed 
among  the  nations  of  Arabia;  and  Mahomet, 
the  destroyer  of  idolatry,  fulminated  in  vain 
against  the  illusions  of  magic,  and  dreams,   . 

•  It  ie  an  opioion  in  Turkey  (more  common,  indeed,  among 
the  Greek  islanders },  that  a  rival,  by  repeating  certain  mystical, 
words,  or  performing  certam  magical  ceremoniety  at  the  moment 
of  the  celebration  of  marriage,  can  disappoint  the  wishes  of  th# 
parties  by  suspending  the  exercise  of  virility* 

^  Ami  lecteur,  vons  avez  quelquefois 

Ott'i  conter  qu'on  nouait  I'aiguillette. 

C'est  une  etrange  et  terrible  recette." 
Such  opinions  have  been  adduced  in  all  countries,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  temporary  embarrassment,  sometimes  occas:oned 
by  the  novelty  of  situation*  I  knew  an  instance  of  a  young  and 
vigorous  Turk,  who,  imputing  the  insipidity  of  his  honeymoon 
to  the  influence  of  sorcery,  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  in  order  to 
consult  a  dervtsk^  renowned  for  his  skill  in  baflfing  the  arts  of 
the  devil.  Unfortunately  the  success  of  the  experiment  could 
never  be  known*  A  sadden  squall  of  wind  overset  the  boat, 
within  sight  of  his  native  Tilbgei  and  left  hii  unfortttoate  widow, 
to  bewail  ber  Tjrs^ty; 
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tmd  augili^y*  The  Turks  d,re  silpeMitiou* 
observers  of  omens,  and  think,  that  the  pure 
soul  of  a  Mussulman  foresees,  and  is  admo- 
nished of,  future  tevents  in  his  dreams*.  They 
carefully  notice  the  first  expressions,  or  the 
first  action,  of  tReir  new  sultan  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  thenre  predict  his 
character  and  future  government*  Murad 
the  Third,  having  heard  of  his  father*s  death, 
set  out  from  Magnesia,  the  capital  of  the 
province  which  he  governed,  and  arrived  in 
the  night  at  the  seraglio.  The  officers  of  the 
court  and  the  ministers  of  state  did  homage 
before  his,  throne,  and  listened  with  anxiety 
to  the  first  words  which  he  might  utter.  "  I 
am  hungry,'*  said  the  sultan,  "  let  me  have 
something  to  eat/'  Every  one  was  imme- 
diately seized  with  horror  and  dismay,  and 
foresaw,  at  the  very  cpmmencement  of  so  in- 
auspicious a  reign,  the  famines,  the  wafs, 
and  civil  dissentions,  which  disturbed  and 
desolated  the  empire  during  the  whole  period 
of  its  continuance. 

*  The  same  opinion  appears  to  be  equally  preraleflt  among 
the  Persians.  The  historian  of  the  life  of  Nader  Shah  (book  U 
diap.  IS)  relates  a  dream  of  his  Highness,  when  his  soal»  de« 
livered  from  the  incumbrance  of  the  body,  receiyed  in  the  region 
of  sleep  illuminatioos  of  the  divinityi  which  showed  o^  the  mirror 
of  the  vision  the  &ce  of  truth. 
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The  Persians  paint  whole  pictiitea^  andN°^^ 
commonly  insert  them  in  their  historical  p»«*"'«* 
writings*  But  the  Turks,  in  general,  consi-^ 
der  it  unlawful  to  paint,  though  not  to  de-* 
ficribe  in  words,  any  other  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body  than  the  hands  and  feet  of  Ma* 
homet,  the  body  of  the  prophet  being  always 
concealed  by  the  wings  of  legions  of  angels ; 
and  they  firmly  believe,  that  angels  can 
enter  no  house  where  there  are  portraits  of 
men^*  The  Mussulman,  in  the  performance 
of  the  namaZy  is  ordered  to  throw  oifip  any 
parts  of  his  dress  which  are  made  of  stuffs  on 
which  are  represented  the  figures  of  men  or 
other  animals,  and  to  turn  his  face,  during 
his  devotions,  from  the  sight  of  portraits  or 

•  ««  The  Mahometan  religion/'  «ayt  Mr.  Etoni  «  has  no  me* 
diom  of  commuoicatioQ  with  the  arts,  and  is  fttodamentallj 
gloomy.''  (p.  194,  196.)  If  Mr.  Eton  means  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  statuary,  he  is  right;  for  they  are  banished  from  the 
mosque  as  rigorously  as  from  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  or  thft 
churches  of  several  denominations  of  Christians.  But,  as  the 
subjects,  on  which  these  arts  are  generally  exercised  in  the 
churches  of  the'  Christians  who  admit  the  use  of  them,  are  tor' 
tures  and  death,  it  may  be  apprehended,  that  they  throw  som^ 
what  of  gloom,  even  upon  our  holy  religion.  Architecture  and 
the  ornamental  arts  are  consecrated  as  much  to  Islamism  as  tf> 
Christianity.  But  such  is  the  connexion  between  the  arts  that  . 
all  become  vitiated  in  practice  from  the  partial  exclusion  of  Hoy 
one  of  them. 

TOL.    II.  L 
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pictures,  unless  they  describe  only  the  head^ 
of  irrational  animals,  or  pieces  of  inanimate 
nature;  but  foreign  coin,  though  bearing 
the  impression  of  human  figures,  does  not 
invalidate  their  prayers,  and  may  be  carried 
about  them  even  during  their  journey  to  the 
holy  city  of  Mecca.  The  standards  of  many 
of  the  companies  of  janizaries,  the  .ships  of 
war,  and  even  the  coffee-houses  and  shops 
of  tradesmen,  are  decorated  with  rude  and 
grotesque  representations  of  birds  and  qua- 
drupeds, and  the  barge  of  the  sult&n  sup- . 
ports  a  golden  eagle  on  its  prow*.  We  hav« 
thp  authority  of  Prince  Cantemir  and  the 
Chevalier  d'Ohsson  for  the  existence  of  a  regu- 
lar series  of  the  portraits  of  all  the  Ottoman 
sovereigns  in  the  seraglio;  and  I  have  seen 
a  pocket-book  belonging  to  the  present  sul- 
tan, containing  engraved  portraits  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  our  own 
time.     It  was  sent  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  that 

*  **  Nous  citerons  encore  I'usage  constant  et  giu6nd  des  om- 
bres chinoisesy  et  le  debit  continuely  cjuoique  toujomrs  clandestin, 
de  figures  d'hommes  et  do  femmes  dessin^  sur  du  papier.  Let 
obsccnites  qu'elles  representent  sont  tellemeot  da  goOt  de  la 
nation,  que  ceux  qui  paroissent  avoir  le  plus  de  repngnatce  pour 
leg  productions  du  pinceau,  ne  se  font  pas  scrupule  de  remplir 
leurs  porte-feuilles  de  ces  dessins  scandaleux.''  (Tab.  Geo,  t.  itg 
p.  440.) 
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he  might  communicate  some  hijitorical  anec- 
dotes of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson;  and  I  re- 
marked among  the  piints  the  likenesses  of 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  Catherine  the  Second, 
and  Marshal  Suwarow^ 

The  Turks  are  not  only  encouraged   trf^"»*: 

^  o  Dient  of 

persevere  in  the  profession  of  the  orthodox  apw*«^^ 
^th  by  civil  distinctions  and  the  assurance 
of  paradise,  but  are  deterred  from  apostacy 
by  the  temporal  punishmenta  denounced 
against  it.  Those  who  abjure  the  Mahome-^ 
tan  faith  are  stigmatized  by  the  law  with  'the 
appellation  of  murteddSf  and  to  them  no 
clemency  can  be  sho^^:  they  cannot  sink 
into  the  class  of  zimmys  or  tributary  sub- 
jects, and  redeem  their  fault  by  the  payment 
of  the  capitation-tax.  Nothing  can  deliver 
them  from  death  but  the  abjuration  of  their 
errors,  and  a. renewal  of  their  faith  in  the 
doctrines  of  Islamism.  "  If  the  rites  of  the 
established  religion  are  performed,  and  a  con. 
venient  conformity  obser^i^d,  the  Turks  in-i 
qmre  no  further  about  it,''  aad  te  inclination 
to  change  is  indeed  so  rai^ly  &v6wed  as  al« 
most  to  authorize  the  anfisertion,  that  ^^  exe-^ 
cutions,  torturer,  pains,  and  penalties,  inJ 
dieted '  on  account  of  Teligion,    are  neyex 
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heard  of  am^pg  them/**  The  loss  of  th« 
apostate's  head  has,  however,  in  some  rare 
instances,  been  the  penalty  of  preferring  the 
gospel  to  the  korawf^ 
Mwaiity.  Lessons  of  morality  are  communicated  to 
the  Turkish  youth  in  proverbs  and  parables ; 
a  mode  of  instruction  than  which  nothing 
can  be  conceived  mot*e  equivocal  and  injudi- 
cious. An  infinite  number  of  sayings  have 
obtained  credit  and  authority  among  the 
Turks;  and  though  abstractedly  good,  a  co- 
lour may  be  given,  under  their  sanction,  to 
actions  of  the  most  perverse  tendency.  The 
conciseness  of  a  proverb  occasions  the  wrong 
tfpplication  of  it  more  easily  to  escape  detec- 
tion: it  dazzles  by  the  neatness  of  its  ex- 
pression; and  the  opponent,  perplexed  and 
unable  to  reply,  finds  himself  outwitted,  and 
imagines  himself  to  be  convincedj.  The 
mischief  is  greater  when  the  quotation  is  from 
scripture,  whose  authority  is  too  sacred  to  be 

♦  Obsenrations  on  the  religion^  Sec.  of  the  Turk8»  p.  33. 

f  See  Cantcmir'rf  Ottoman  history,  p.  181.— Tableau  Gene- 
ral, u'U'f.  153.-— See  also  (in  t.iii,  p.  175)  the  history  of  the 
punishment  of  the  first  aposute  Abd'ullah  ibn-Helal  by  order  of 
Mahomet  himself. 

I  I  might  quote  the  example  of  Sancho  Pan9a»  to  show  of 
how  little  use  is  this  concentrated  wisdom  of  ages  in  the  conduct 
of  common  life. 
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^aestiohed ;  and  few  suspect,  that  a  sentence  * 
may  bear  a  contmry  signification  wh^n  se-  : 
parated  from  the  context.  The  Turkish  mo-  j 
rality,  however,  though  imperfect  and  Umit-  jl 
ed,  is  not  fundamentally  perverted,  except 
with  respect  to  unbelievers. 

Of  all  good  works,  zeal  for  the  propaga-  ^^^^' 
tion  of  the  faith  seems  to  be  esteemed  the 
most  meritorious.  No  requiem  is  necessary 
for  the  souls  of  men  slain  in  war,  for  they 
have  conquered  paradise  by  martyrdom. 
Their  funeral  rites  are  different  from  those  of 
men  deceased  according  to  the  order  of  na- 
ture: they  require  neither  ablution  nor  bu- 
rying sheet :  the  blood  with  wliich  they  are 
covered  stands  in  the.  stead  of  legal  purifica- 
tions. "  Wash  not  their  bodies,^'  says  the 
prophet,  "  every  wound  which  they  bear 
will  smell  sweeter  than  musk  in  the  day  of 
judgment.'*  - 

"  If  a  man's  feet  have  been  sprinkled  with 
dust  in  the  path  of  the  Lord,  him  will  God 
preserve  from  hell-fire,''  is  one  of  the  hadiss  or 
oracular  sayings  of  tb^  prophet.  Bajazet  the 
Second,  understanding  the  passage  in  its 
literal  sense,  carefully  collected  the  dust 
which  had  adhered  to  his  clothes  daring  his 
military  expeditions^  *  and  m  his  last  momeut;& 


Mo<^<^  of 
proposing 
tho  faith 
to  unt>e- 
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conjured  the  by^standers  to  make  a  brick  of 
it,  and  place  it  in  his  coffin  under  his  right 
arm,  instead  of  a  cushion*. 

If  to  the  duty  of  extending  Mahometanism 
were  added  the  vanity  of  making  converts, 
and  if  the  Turks  had  possessed  the  same 
•spirit  of  loquacity  and  argumentation  as  the 
Greeks,  the  situation  of  those  who  survived 
the  independence  of  their  empire  would  have 
been  deplorable  indeed.  In  the  ordinary 
commerce  of  life,  every  question  among  the 
Greeks,  during  their  domestic  discussions  oi 
the  subtleties  of  their  faith,  was  answered  by 
an  exposition  of  some  mysterious  and  intri^ 
cate  doctrine-f .  But  how  much  more  would 
such  impertinence,  on  the  part  of  the  Turks, 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  political  supe*- 
riority  of  the  teacher  to  his  scholar!  Fprtu^ 
nately,  the  contemplation  of  his  own  excel- 
lence gives  the  Mahometan  only  the  senti^ 
ment  of  pride :  he  performs  an  act  of  charity 
in  proposnig  his  faith  to  the  acceptance  of 

*  Cantemir'B  Ottoman  histoty,  p.  14?. 

f  "  If  you  desire  a  nuin  to  change  a  piece  of  tilver,  he  infomur 
you,  wherein  the  Son  differs  from  the  Father:  if  you  ask  the 
price  of  a  loaf»  you  are  told,  by  way  of  reply,  that  the  Son  is 
inferior  to  the  Father ;  and  if  you  inquire  whether  the  bath  it 
ready,  the  answer  is,  that  the  Son  was  made  out  of  n  thing/' 
(Jortin's  Remarks  oh  Eccles.  hist.y.  iv^  p.  71»j 
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die  uninitiated ;  but  fais  confidence  in  it  is 
too  firm  fi>r  any  vanky  to  be  gratified  by 
multiplying  its  adherents.  "  The  conver- 
sion of  the  heart/'  say  the  Mussulmansy 
"  belongs  to  God  alone :''  and  though,  from 
motives  of  duty,  they  hold  out  to  strangers 
the  advantages  of  their  faith^  they  do  not 
disturb  the  harmony  of  social  intercourse  by. 
disputation  on  its  superiority,  or  by  sophistry 
in  its  defence.  They  think,  that  they  have 
done  enough  when  tjiey  have  cast  the  seed ; 
and  they  leave  it  to  produce  fruit  in  its  own 
good  time*. 

In  their  public  prayers  the  Mahometans 
never  ask  of  God  the  conversion  of  other 
people:  but  in  private  it  frequently  happens^ 
that  a  pious  Turk,  instigated  by  zeal  or  by 
personal  attachment  to  a  Christian  or  a 
Jew,  lifts  up  his  hands,  and  exclaims^ 
^^  Great  Godl  enlighten  this  infidel,  and 
graciously  dispose  his  heart  to  embrace  thy 
holy  religion.^'  When  devout  persons,  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  propose  their  faith  to  liie 
acceptance  of  a  youth  whom  they  estpem  for 

*  M  Tttrc9  picud  tt  oSicip  fno  copyeq^  e^ttimantt  14  hf^ 
mini  Christiano,  de  qtio  bene  sentianty  Mcronim  et  reli^onis  tarn 
commujiioDem  semel  dderant^  nt  terTeDt,  ai  pQithtt,  cmo  exili^ 
deitioatum.'' ,  (Buibcq.  Epitt.  in,  p.  126.) 


his  .talents  or  his  knowledge,  they  do  it  with 
a  aniling  air,  and  in  words  carefully  studied 
so  as  not  to  give  oiFence.  The  zeal  of  the 
missionary  is  bounded  by  the  rules  of  good 
breeding,  and  a  vague  answer,  or  the  ab* 
staining  from  a  reply,  is  received  as  an  indi- 
cation,  that  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  re« 
sumed.  The  doctrine  of  Mahomet  owes  its 
progress  less  to  persuasion  than  to  force. 
The  scimitar  was  the  powerful  instrument 
employ^  for  extending  it.  The  Jews  and 
Christians  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Tcitahy  (people  of  the  book  or  possessors 
of  scripture)  from  the  idolater,  whether  wor-^ 
shipper  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  of  fire,  or 
of  idols.  Tlie  operation  of  the  scimitar,  with 
respect  to  them,  extended  no  further  than 
to  overcome  the  stubbornness  of  their  hearts, 
wid  to  dispose  them  to  listen  with  submis- 
sion, if  not  with  conviction,  to  the  reasoning 
of  the  doctors.  Only  the  heathen  and  th^ 
idolater  were  threatened  with  extermination; 
while  the  writings  of  the  old  and  new  tes- 
tament, revered  even  by  Mahometans,  were 
sacred  titles,  which  established  a  distant  re^ 
lationship  between  the  disciples  of  the  law 
And  the  gospel,  and  their  contjuerors*.    The 

*  <♦  The  prophet  uf  Mecca  rejected  the  wordiip  of  idols  aod 
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Doric  dimensions  of  the  Jeivkh  column  are 
iirst  to  be  lengthened  according  to  the  rule* 
of  evangelical  proportion,  in  order  to  b& 
fitted  to  receive  the  Corinthian  capital  of 
Mahometan  perfection;  but  the  spot,  on 
which  it  is  to  be  erected,  must  first  be  cleared 
by  fire  and  the  sword  from  the  rank  luxuri*^ 
nnce  of  polytheism*, 

tneoy  x>f  stara  and  planetSy  on  the  rational  principle^  that  what* 
ever  rises  must  set,  that  whatever  is  born  must  die»  that  whatever^ 
is  corruptible  must  decay  and  perish." — •«  The  chain  of  mspink 
tioo  was  prolonged  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  promulgation  o£ 
the  hran.  During  that  period — six  legislators  of  transcendent 
brightness  have  announced  to  mankind  the  six  successive  reveb* 
tions  of  various  rites,  but  of  one  immutable  religion.  The  sa^ 
thority  and  station  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Chns^ 
and  Mahomet,  lise  in  just  gradation  above  each  other  $  but  who- ' 
soever  hates  or  rejects  any  one  of  the  prophets  is  numbered  with 
the  mfidels."     (Gibbon's  Rom.  hist.  v.  ix,  p.  262,263, 264.) 

The  stranger,  and  even  the  Mussulman,  who  utters  blasphemy 
against  either  Moses  or  Jesus  Christ,  is  sentenced  to  death  by 
d&e  law.  {See  a, feiwa  to  this  effect,  extraaed  by  D'Ohsson 
fix>ih  the  collection  published  by  the  mufti  Behhdje  Abd'uUah 
EfFendi,  in  the  Tab.  G(n.  t.  iv,  p.  520.) 

The  conversion  of  a  Jew  is  ©ot  reputed  sincere  and  real ;  «  bf. 
canse,''  say  the  Mussulman  doctors,  **  he  rejects  Jesus  Christ, 
which  alone  constitntes  an  act  of  heinous  impiety." 

*  <<  Kill  and  extermioatQ  ail  the  mwchrikinns**  is  a  precept  of 
ihei^nM.  Mutchrikinn  is  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  wor* 
shippers  of  plnrality.  Where  Islamism  is  predominant,  the  ooo^ 
.snand  has  sometimes  been  executed  literally  and  to  the  fiill  extent 
4af  its  meaning.  But  where  the  Mahomeun  church  bends  under 
a/oit^yoke,  th^xafamng  is  rettnctedto  the  Arabian  pagans, , 
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A  difficulty  which  *  checked,  in  some  iiw 
stances,  the  progress  of  Christianity  among 
the  barbarians,  was  ingeniously  eluded  by  the 
author  of  Islamism.  In  the  moment  of 
agony,  when  the  powers  of  the  body  and  the 
&culty  of  speech  can  no  longer  be  exerted. 
It  is  still  allowed,  that  a  sudden  ray  of  dir 
vine  inspiration  may  break  in,  and  dispose 
the  soul  to  a  mental  acknowledgment  of  the 
jfcruth ;  which  tardy  conversion  effectually  scr 
pure?  the  proselyte  from  fioa}  perdition*.  Nq 
convert  is  called  upon  to  suppose,  or  to  admit, 
the  damnation  of  his  ancestors:  the  Jew  and 
the  Christian  g.re  spared  |;hie  niprtification  of 
recanting  former  errors,  or  making  retrograde 
motions,  the  most  difficult  of  any  in  matters 
of  religion+.     The  alternative  offered  to  th§ 

*  **  Cest  I'etat  on  se  tuouveot  les  hommet  au  moment  de  leixr 
inort,  qui  met  Ic  iceau  a  leur  caractcre  de  fidelity  on  d'infid^itc. 
Quelle  qu*ait  ete  leur  vie  pa88ee,'ellen'yinfluepoar  rien,  Ainsi  qui* 
eonque  auroit  v6cu  toute  sa  vie  iofideley  t^il  se  contertk,  est  des-lon 
v^te  lidMe.'^ — ^  La  r^tatioo  de  laconfesaion  defbi  (qu'il  toifit 
que  ragonisant  fatse  d'inteotion)  met  le  foeau  au  aalut  eternei^ 
•eloD  cet  oracle  du  proph^e:  Celui  dont  ce$  paroles,  //«-jr4i 
JkMnt  de  Dieu  st  nw  Dieu,  soqt  lea  deroi^res  que  ta  bouche  pro- 
fire^  a  certainement  le  paradit  pour  paru^.'?  (Tab.  Cte.  t.  ^ 
p.  165.  t.  ii,  p.  296  ) 

t  **  The  heroes  of  the  North  had  submitted,  with  some  r^ 
kctance,  to  believe,  that  all  their  ancestors  were  ia  hell:N''  but 
^  Radbod,  kmg  of  the  Prisons,  was  so  mach  scandaKxed  by  this 
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Rations  who  had  submitted  to  the  aabre,  was) 
either  conversion  to  the  religion  of  the 
conquerorsi  or  tribute  as  the  price  of  re* 
taining  their  own.  Only  the  idolaters,  the 
Sabians,  and  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster  were 
excluded  from  the  indulgence  granted  to  the 
professors  of  every  other  religion.  No  com- 
munity of  opinion  or  belief  connected  them 
with  the  Mahometans;  and  extirpatiqn  ap-* 
pearcd  the  only  security  against  the  propaga^ 
tion  of  their  infectious  doctriujes. 

The  professors  of  Islamism,  in  the  genuine  po^Hc 
spirit  of  piety,  consider,  that  religion  is  best 
characterized  by  acts  of  public  utility.  They 
have  been  accused  of  ostentation  m  their 
charitjes,  and  of  being  actuated  only  by  the 
spirit  of  pride  or  superstition;  but  if  we 
judge  of  their  motives  by  their  own  declar 
rations  we  shall  be  surprised  at  die  injustice 
^nd  uncharitableness  ofthiscen§ure.  Charity 
is  compared  by  the  poet  Jami  to  musk,  whose 
substance,  though  concealed  from  the  sight, 
js  disQojferfed  by  the  grateful  odour  which, 
it  diffuses ;  another  Turkish  poet  has  left  the 


rash  declaratioQ  of  a  missiopary  tha^  ht^  drew  back  his  foot,  aftqr 
be  had  entered  the  l^qptifma)  foint.?f  (Oibbon>  Rom.  hiau  t» 
▼ii  p.  278.)        "  ^  * 
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following  precept  •^  Leit  the  utrfeam  of  li* 
berality  flow  so  silently  from  your  band  that 
its  sound  may  not  reach  even  to  your  ears/' 
It  is,  however,  a  pardonable,  if  not  even  a 
laudable,  superstition,  to  suppose  the  author 
of  all  good  looking  with  complacency  on  the' 
humble  imitation  of  his  perfections;  and  A 
justifiable  pride,  to  feel  the  heart  swell  upon 
seeing  the  weary  and  the  hungry  fed  and  re- 
freshed, the  ignorant  instructed,  and  the 
sick  healed,  by  our  beneficence.  A  khan  or 
caravanserai  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers^, a  mosque  with  its  schools  and  hos- 


*  The  best  description  of  the  pablic  buildings  called  earawui' 
arms  b  given  by  Busbe^uius.  (Epist.  i,  p.  17.)  ^  Divert!  in  di« 
▼ersorium  publicum.  Caravansarai  Tarcae  vocant.  Hoc  genus 
in  ea  regione  usitatissimum.  Vastum  eftt  xdificium>  longius  ali- 
-quanto  quam  htius,  m  cujus  medio  patet  area  ponendis  sarciniSf 
«t  camelisy  muHs,  carrisque  collocandis.  Hanc  aream  plerumque 
circumcirca  mums  ambit,  tres  plus  minus  pedes  altus,  parieti,  quo 
totum  sedifidum  clauditur,  haerens  et  insediiicatus.  Ejus  muri 
summa  superficies  sequa  est,  patetque  in  ktitudinem  pedes  drciter 
quatuor.  Hie  Turcarum  cubilia  sunt ;  hie  ccenacula ;  hie  rem 
es^diunt  culinariam  (nam  in  parietei  quo  totum  sedifidum  con- 
tinert  dixi,  foci  subinde  sunt  insdificati)  nulla  re  a  camelis, 
equis,  reliquisque  jumentis,  alia  sejuncti,  quam  ejus  niuri  spatib, 
quinimo  ad  muri  pedem  ita  ligatos  habent  equos,  ut  capite  et  tota 
Cftrvice  supra  eum  emineant;  dominisque  se  calefadei^tibus  aut 
edam  coenantibut  adstent,  veluti  ministri;  interdum  panem  rel 
mahm,  sire  qoid  alind^  de  manu  eorum  capiunt.  In  eodem 
iburo  lectoa  iibi  iternnnt*    Tapetem  in  primis  ezplicant,  quern  «a 
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pitals,  a  fountain,  a  bridge,  or  a  public  road^ 
cannot  be  unostentatiously  established  with- 
out abridging  their  utility.  "  We  must  not 
attribute  their  erection/'  saysMr.  Eton^  "  tot 
patriotism  or  public  spirit*/'  Be  it  so:  but 
I  have  galloped  across  a  scorching  desert 
in  hopes  of  discovering  a  fountain  to  allay 
the  thirst  of  myself  and  my  horse,  and  have 
blessed  the  philanthropy  which  had  searched 
out,  and  erected  a  monument  on,  the  only 
spot  which  furnished  water.  One  of  the 
fountains  in  Constantinople  bears  the  follow* 
ing  inscription.  "  This  fountain  tells  thee  its 
age  in  verses  composed  by  Sultan  Ahmed^ 
Unlock  my  pure  and  inexhaustible  stores  and 
call  upon  the  name  of  God:  drink  of  my 
limpid  and  untroubled  waters  and  pray  for 
Sultan  Ahmed/'  The  namaz  giahsj  or 
places  for  ablution  and  prayer  erected  on  the 
road  side,  consist  of  a  kind  of  altar,  a  m<y 
nument  of  stone  decorated  with  the  figure 

de  causa  aptatum  ephippiis  fere  drcumferunt :  huic  injiciont  penu« 
lam :  cervical  prsbet  equeBtris  sella*  Veste  talari  pellibus  6u£* 
fulta^  qua  restiuntur  diu»  teguntur  noctu*  Sic  illi  aomnum  CJh 
piunt  oullis  lacessitum  blandimentis.  Nihil  itn  secret! :  omsui 
fiant  in  propatulo,  neque  quicquam  ab  omnittm  conapectUf  aiai 
noctis  tenebrisy  submoretur/' 

*  Surrey  of  ^hc  Turkish  empire^  p.  121* 
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<»f  a  lanip,  in  colours  or  in  low  relief^  which: 
gerves  to  point  out  the  direction  of  the  temple 
of  Mecca,  the  kebla  or  visible  point  of  the 
horizon  to  which  the  eye  and  the  thought 
should  be  directed  during  the  exercise  of 
prajer.  These  signals,  erected  in  imitation 
of  those  which  regulate  the  positions  of  the 
fidthful  in  every  mosque  and  almost  in  every 
private  house^  are  usually  elevated  on  a  plat- 
form or  terrace,  .adjoining  to  a  well  or  a  foun- 
tain, and  shaded  with  trees.  I  can  assert 
from  my  own  experience,  that  the  traveller 
in  Turkey  meets  with  no  objects  which  excite 
in  him  more  agreeable  sensations  than  these 
pious  or  philanthropic  establishments.  De 
Tott  asserts,  that  "  they  are  worth  a  great 
number  of  indulgences,  for  which  the  Turks^ 
who  obtam  them,  find  a  ready  sale*/'  But 
the  Turks  are  unacquainted  with  indulgences: 
they  indeed  allow,  that  the  merit  of  good 
^orks  may  be  transferred  or  sold ;  and  their 
historians  relate,  that  Sultan  Bajazet,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  a  pasha  to 
yield  to  him  the  merit  of  having  erected  a 
hridge  over  a  torrent  which  interrupted  the 
communication  between  Constantinople  and 

*  De  Tott'i  memoirs,  t.  i,  p.  i54s 

.6 
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Adrianbple,  struck  off  the  pasha^s  head, 
stvam  across  the  torrent  at  the  hazard  of  his 
hfe,  and  ordered  his  army  to  halt  till  the 
waters  had  abated  *. 

Hospitality  to  strangers  and  giving  alms  Ho^itaifey 
to  the  poor,  are  virtues  to  which  the  oriental**^ 
nations  are  much  habituatedi     In  imitation 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  with  unaffected  sim^ 
plicity,  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  great  are 
daily  open   to  all  who  can  with  propriety 
present  themselves ;  while  inferior  persons  o^ 
every  class  range  themselves  around  the  table$ 
of  the  officers  of  their  household  and  their  . 
domestics,  and  the  fragments  are  distributed 
at  the  door  to  the  poor  and  the  hungry.     A 
servant  would  blush  at  the  idea  of  making  a 
perquisite  of  them:    even  the  peasant  will 
offer  the  corner  of  his  hut  to  the  traveller, . 
and  rather  than  refuse  him  a  welcome,  will     * 
put  himself  to  considerable  inconvenience  t(\ 
entertain  him.     The  right  of  proprietorship 
is  seldom  exerted  to  exclude  from  a  garden, 
an  orchard,  or  a  vineyard,  any  person  who 
may  choose  to  enter  them,  and  to  pluck. and 
eat  the  herbs  or  the  fruit.     I  will  not  wholly 
fittribute  to  the  same  principle  their  tender-    .  - 

i 
*  CaiUemir'8  Ottoman  history,  p»  17L 
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TenArneff  ^^**  *^  ^^^  inferior  classes  of  animals,  as  in 
JJJ^nj.  some  cases  they  seem  to  be  restramed  from 
"^  molesting  or  destroying  them  as  much  by  in- 
dolence as  humanity*.  The  dog,  as  an  un-^ 
dean  animal  whose  contact  produces  legal 
defilement,  is  rigorously  excluded  from  their 
dwellings  and  the  courts  of  their  mosques. 
But  they  allow  dogs  to  increase  in  their 
streets  till  they  become  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance, even  in  the  day  time,  and  are  really  a 
formidable  evil  to  those  who  have  occasion 
to  pass  through  the  Turkish  quarter  of  the 
town  at  night.  These  animals  have  divided 
the  city  into  districts.    They  jealously  guard 

•  The  quesdon  scarcely  appears  desemng  of  a  controversy. 
De  Totty  wKpse  object  in  writing  his  memoirs  was  to  debase  the 
Turkish  character,  imputes  to  a  childish  fondness  for  amusement 
their  care  of  providing  food  for  cats  and  dogs.  (See  MemoirSf 
T.  i»  p.  212.)  D'Ohsson,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  (Tab* 
Gen.  t.  iv,  p.  25),  "  that  they  are  restrained  from  ill-treating 
tnite  animals  by  a  principle  of  compassion,  the  influence  of 
which  is  so  prevalent  among  them  that,  according  to  the  Turkish 
bistorians,  many  of  the  earlier  princes,  who  were  unable  to  resist 
their  inclination  for  hunting,  condemned  themselves,  from  a 
scruple  of  conscience,  to  give  away  in  alms  to  the  poor  the  value 
of  the  game  which  they  killed."  Certain  it  is,  that  no  one  it 
allowed  to  overload  beasts  of  burthen,  or  to  use  them  with 
cruelty.  Every  person  who  has  lived  in  Constantinople  must  iiave 
TCinarked,  that  the  city  guards  frequently  interfere  (and  have  « 
light  to  do  so),  and  insist  upon  aa  overloaded  horsQ  or  a  mulft 
Mug  eased  of  hit  burthow 
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from  encroachment  the  imaginary  line  which 
bounds  their  native  territory,  and  they  never 
transgress  it,  either  in  their  pursuit  o£  an 
invading  dog,  or  in  their  attack  on  the  pas- 
senger, whom  they  deliver  over  at  their  fron-^ 
tier  to  be  worried  by  the  neighbouring  pack*. 
Constantinople  may  be  considered  as  the 
paradise  of  birds :  the  doves  feed  unmolested 
on  the  corn  which  is  conveyed  in  open  lighters 
across  the  harbour,  and  they  luxuriate  in 
such  security  that  they  scarcely  yield  a  pas^ 
«age  to  th^  boatmen  or  labourers.  The  con« 
fused  noise  of  the  harbour  is  increased  by 

*  The  kw  of  the  ioran  prohibits  the  slaaghter  of  dogt  and 
other  domestic  animals,  except  suck  as  are  fit  for  food.  But^  at 
I  haye  observed  also  in  Tartary  and  in  several  cities  of  Russia, 
that  the  streets  are  filled  with  filtliy  and  unowned  dogs,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  Turkish  toleration  of  them  proceeds  rather  from 
custom  than  precept.  In  the  capital  of  Turkey  dogs  are  not 
without  their  use :  they  devour  every  digestible  ofFal,  with  which 
the  stiieets  would  otherwise  be  contaminated.  Indeed,  it  ta 
chiefly  owing  to  them,  and  the  declivities  on  which  the  city  ia 
bwlt,  that  some  degree  of  exterior  cleanliness  is  preserved.  The 
ordure  of  dogs  is  an  useful  article  iu  the  manufacture  of  Morocco 
feather.  All  the  supposed  causes  of  canine  madness  seem  to 
exist  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  Turkey,  yet  that  dreadful 
ealsunity  is  entirely  unknown. 

Nasauh  Pasha,  grand  vizir  to  Ahmed  the  First,  fh>m  some 
motive  of  superstition  which  he  never  chose  to  explain,  removed 
all  the  dogs  from  the  streets  of  Const^tinople,  and  sent  thci^ 
over  by  boat-loads  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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the  clang  of  sea-birds :  to  shoot  at  tliem  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  would  be 
rash ;  and  even  in  the  villages  on  the  Bos* 
phorus  inhabited  by  Franks,  where  the  Turks 
can  only  censure,  they  never  fail  to  repro- 
bate ikhe  destruction  of  them  as  an  act  of 
wanton  cruelty  *•  The  hog,  alone  of  all 
animials,  excites  in  the  Turks  a  sense  of  loath- 

*  ^  Us  regardent  comme  une  inhomanite  criminelley  non  seule- 
ment  Paction  de  tuer  les  animauxy  mais  encore  celle  de  les  priyer 
de  lirar  liberte,  sar-tout  ceux  dont  la  chair  est  iaterdite  sur  leor 
-table.  Plusieurs  les  achetent  et  les  d^liTrent  ainsi  des  mains  de» 
.chasseurs.  ^  On  yoit  dans  toutes  les  yilles  des  cages  remplies 
d'oiseaux  que  I'on  vend  sous  le  nom  d'azad-couchkfyf  cVst-a- 
dtre,  oiseaux  a  affranchify  dont  les  divots  paient  la  yaleur  pour 
les  remettre  en  libertc.'*     (Tat.  G^n.  t.  iv,  p.  S09.) 

**  Est  e  regione  diTersorit  nostri  procera  platanus^  amplitudiae 
ramorum  et  opacitate  frondium  spectanda :  sub  ea  interdum  con<« 
-aistu&taucupesy  cum  magno  avicularum  oumero :  accedunt  muht, 
et  parvo  sere  captivas  redimunt,  quas  singulatim  deinceps  manu 
^mittunt.  Ilbe  fere  in  platanum  subvolant,  ubi  se  a  carceris 
squallore  et  soitlibus  purgant,  pinnasque  explicant,  pipilantes' 
tnterira.  Turn  Turca  qui  redemerunt,  auiRn\  inquiunt  alter  alteri, 
frf  *i6i  graiuiatur^  et  mlhi  gratias  aglt  ?  Quid  ergo  ?  Adeoiie 
Pythagorei  Turcae,  ut  omne  animal  apud  eos  sacrosanctum  sit» 
fluUoque  Tescantur?  Minime,  imo  fere  a  nullo  abstinent,  quod 
sit  appositum>  sive  elixo  sire  assato.  Ovem  quidem  lanienit 
nasci  dicunt^  sed  non  ferunt  ex  earum  cruciatu  et  tormentoTolupta- 
tem  quseri.  Minores  quidem  avesy  quarum  cantu  rura  campiqu* 
celebrantur,  sunt  qui  nulla  ratioae  adduci  queant  ut  interficiant, 
imo  ut  careis  inclusas  teneant,  nimiam  libertati  earum  injunam  sic 
€eri  enstimantest  Sed  non  est  omnibus  una  sententia.''  (B«s< 
beq.  Epist.  iii,  p<  11 9»} 
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inland  abhorrence;  and  though  permitted* 
m  the  infidel  quarters  of  some  provincial 
towns,  is  scrupulously  banished  from  the 
capital  and  its  suburbs*.  The  hog,  however, 
is  a  creature  destined  by  nature  to  live  in 
filth  and  mire,  and  to  cleanse  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  habitations  of  men ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  inquiry,  whether  the  absence  of  so 
useful  an  animal,  by  deranging  the  order  of 
nature,  may  not  tend  to  the  production,  or 
&cilitate  the  progress,  of  the  plague. 

The  physical  effect  of  chmate  upon  theCh*rtcter 
character,    though  its   operation  cannot  be  Turks  i 
wholly  denied,  is  yet  so  much  over**ruled  by 
moral  causes  that  they  alone  form  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  different  inhabi-* 
tants  of  this  great  empire.     The  austerity  of  their  Aiwt** 
the  Mahometan  religion  gives  to  its  votaries 
a  certain  moroseness   of    character,    which, 
towards  persons  of  a  different  persuasion^  is 
heightened  into  superciliousness.  The  gravity 
of  deportment,  which  such  a  religion  rteces* 
sarily  generates,    is  left  without  its  proper 
corrective^  the  gayety  inspired  by  the  pre-* 

•An  exception  Is  made  in  favour  of  the  «  Corp«  diplomatique/* 
to  whom  zjlrman  it  granted  for  the  admission  of  hogs  into  the 
distrirt  of  Pera  during  the  Carnival.  But  they  aiake  their  entry 
it  midnight^  and  by  the  light  of  torches. 
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irttubiiity   sencc  and  conversation  of  women.    The  Turk 
of  temper,  -^  usually  placid,    hypochondriac,,  and  un- 
impassioned  ;   but,  when  the  customary  se- 
dateness  of  his  temper  is  ruffled,  his  passions^, 
unmitigated  by  the  benign  influence  of  fe- 
male manners,  are  furious  and  uncontrollable. 
The  individual  seems  possessed  with  all  the 
ungovernable  fury  of  a  multitude;  and  all 
ties,  all  attachments,  all  natural  and  inoral 
obligations,    are  forgotten  or  despised,    till 
his  rage  subsides  *.   De  Tott  represents  them 
-     as  "  seeking  celebrity  by  murder,   without 
j       having  courage  to  commit   it  deliberately, 
and  deriving  only  fifem  intoxication  sufficient 
resolution  for  such  a  crime -f."  But  intoxica- 
tion itself  is  a  vice  so  rare  among  the  Turks 

*  «  Dans  tou8,  ce  caractcre  Qqt  ct  hautain  se  porte,  a  la 
moindre  occasion,  k  une  petulance  incroyable.  Riea  chez  eux 
n'arr^  les  61ans  de  la  nature,  m^me  parmi  les  hommes  de  la 
plus  grande  distinction.  Dans  son  emportement  le  pere,  le 
inari,  le  maitre,  le  patron,  le  general,  I'officier,  Thorame  public, 
Phomme  prive,  Se  fait  le  plus  souvent  justice  lui-m^e,  soit  en 
frappant  de  la  main  ou  da  biton  Pobjet  de  sa  colere,  soit  en 
PeflFrayant  par  des  menaces  accompagnces  d'injures  les  plus  atroces. 
C*eet  alors  qu'ils  prodiguent  sans  mcnagement  les  epithetet 
dc.dlnnsiZf  imannsi%,  homme  sans  foi,  sans  loi ;  de  keattour  et 
de  ieafiri  infidcle,  blasphemateur  ;  de  ktofieh  et  de  domou%y  chien, 
pore  ;  mais  sur-tojut  le  jurement  national  anassiny  sikiim^  que  la 
dcccnce  ne  nous  permet  pas  de  traduire,"  (Tab.  Geo.  t.  ir, 
p,  871.) 

f  Memoirs,  t.  i,  p.  14k 
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that  it  is  evident  De  Tott  must  have  drawn 
l^is  general  conclusion  from  some  particular 
instance.  It  has  been  asserted  widi  more 
truth  by  a  more  ancient  author  than  De  Tott, 
tha;t  "  brg^wls  ancj  quarrels  are  rare  among 
the  Turks:  ^sas^inations  are  unheard  of: 
and  though  ^ifiong  njen  striving  onward  in 
the  same  career  there  must  necessarily  exist 
a  spirit  of  envy  and  secret  rancour,  yet  the 
base  m^eaps  of  supplanting  a  rival  candidate 
by  slander  apd  detraction  are  seldom  resorted 
to*."  The  point  of  honour  so  much  insisted 
upoo,  and  so  pernicious  in  its  consequences, 
among  Europeans,  exerts  a  very  feeble  in,- 
fluence  over ,  the  mind3  of  the  Turks.  De 
Tott's  observation  applies  rather  to  the  Itar 
lians  or  the  Qroeks  of  the  Ionian  islands -f- 
than  to  the  Turks,  among  whom  it  is  certain, 
that  anger  generally  evaporates  in  abuse. 
The  practice  pf  duelling  i^  confined  to  the 
soldiers  and  galiongisi  (or  marines),  if  a 
jcombat  c^n  deserve  the  name  of  duel  which 

*  Mont^banus,  apud  Ekevir.  p.  39. 

f  ^  The  Greeks  of  Zante  in  habit  imiute  the  Italiapiy  but 
tnmspend  them  ip  their  reyenges — they  make  more  conscience  to 
break  a  fast,  t^  to  commit  a  fnurther. — ^But  cowardice  it  jained 
with  theii^  craelty,  who  dare'do  nothing  but  suddenly,  upon  ad- 
vantages, aikd  arc  ever  piiyately  armed.'*  (Sandys's  travels, 
p.70  ■ 
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for  the  most  part  is  decided  on  the  spot 
where  the  offence  was  given,  and  with  such 
weapons  as  are  nearest  at  hand,  or  the  par-* 
ties  may  happen  to  wear.     The  man  of  rank 
may  insult  his  inferior  by  words    or  even 
blows ;  and  as  the  one  derives  impunity  from 
bis  situation,  so  the  other  feels  no  further 
than  the  real,  or  physical,  extent  of  the  in- 
jury.    An  affront  received  from  an  equal  is 
retorted  without  any  variation  of  form,  and 
is  almost  immediately  forgotten,  if  the  friends 
of  the  parties  interfere  and  propose  a  recon- 
ciliation.    There  must  indeed  be  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  remark,  though  they  occur 
so  rarely  that  I  cannot  recollect  a  single  in- 
stance which  can  justify  the  general  asser- 
tion of  Sir  James  Porter,    that  **  they  are 
vindictive  beyond  conception,   perpetuating 
revenge  through  successive  generations*  "/^  and 
indeed  we  may  appeal  to  the  general  experi- 
ence of  human  nature,  whether  such  a  tem- 
per be  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitutional 
apathy  of  the  Turks  ;  or  whether  the  resent- 
ment .  which  explodes  in    sudden  fury,   be 
»ot  generally  of  v^ry  short  duration.  D'Ohs-- 
sort  indeed  asserts,  that  individuals  have  ex- 

♦  Olncrrationi  on  the  reKgion,  Jcc.  of  the  Turks,  p,  m 
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hibited  such  depravity  of  heart  as  to  cheridb. 
their  projects  of  vengeance,  and  sacrifice  with 
unrelenting  barbarity  the  object  of  their  re- 
sentment after  ian  interval  of  forty  years  *v. 
I  cannqt  question  a  fact  supported  by  such 
respectable  testimony;  neither  can  I  con- 
sider it  as  an  illustration  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, but  rather  as  a  departure  from  that 
conduct  which  the  Mussulman  law,  and  the 
manners  of  the  Ottoman  people,  more  natu« 
rally  generate.  If  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  had  been  more  minutely  detailed,  I 
have  little  doubt  but  we  should  discover, 
that  this  long  continued  anger  of  the  Turk 
had  been  first  excited  by  the  insolence  of  a 
rayah^  the  creature  or  the  favourite  of  a 
man  in  power.  An  affront  of  this  nature  is 
seldom  forgotten,  but  is  indeed  as  rarely 
given ;  for  the  rayah^  however  puffed  up  with 
arrogance  towards  his  fellows,  cautiously 
avoids  the  expression  of  superiority  towards, 
a  Turk  even  in  the  humblest  situation,  as 
knowing,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of. 
events  he  may  be  raised  to  posts  of  the 
highest  dignity.  But  if  we  admit  among  the 
features  of  the  national  character  an  impla^ 

*  Tableau  General,  t.  ir,  p.  474. 
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cability  of  temper,   we  may  oppose  to  it, 
what  Is  more  frequently  exhibited,  the  cxer-« 
cise  of  gratitude.     A  benefit  conferred  on  a 
Turk  is  seldom  forgotten:    the  greater  his 
elevation,  the  more  does  he  feel  and  acknow- 
ledge the  desire  and  the  duty  of  repaying 
benefits,     "  I  have  received  kindness  from 
him  in  the  days  of  humiliation  and  distress  : 
I  have  eaten  his  bread  and  his  salt  :**  and 
the   obligation,  so  sim])ly   yet  so  energeti- 
cally expressed,  is  too  sacred  ever  to  be  an- 
nulled, 
intempe         Druukeuness  is  condemned  by  the  IVTussul- 
Mseof  wine  man  law  and  the  customs  of  the  Ottoman 
.  nation.     It  is,  however,  considered  but  as  a 
venial  crime,  and  has  been  indulged  in  by 
some  of  their  greatest  sultans.     Selim  the 
.  Second  was  so  addicted  to  it  that  he  even 
obtained  the  surname  of  Mest^  or  the  Drunk- 
ard ;  but  the  Turkish  historians  observe,  in 
extenuation  of  his  excesses,  that  they  never 
caused  him  to  orait  his  daily  prayers.     In- 
temperance in  wiqe  had  come  to  such  an 
ungovernable  excess  among  the  Turks  in  the 
i      reign  of  Soliman  the  First,  that  that  virtu-^ 
{      ous  prince,  says  D'Ohsson,  was  obliged  to 
check  the  use  of  it  by  the  most  rigorous 
penalties.     He  even  carried  IiLs  severity  so 
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;  far  as  to  order  melted  lead  to  be  podred 
down  the  throats  of  the  obstinate  transgres-, 
sors  of  the  precepts  of  the  koran.  But,  as 
a  Turkish  writer  has  well  observed,  "  the 
religion  of  a  nation  is  as  the  religion  of  the 
monarch  :'^  for  Selim  the  Drunkard,  the  son 
and  immediate  successor  of  Soliman,  seduced 
the  nation  by  his  example  into  the  most  un- 
blushing debauchery.  "  Let  others  put  their 
trust  in  man,''  said  tdie  jovial  sultan,  "  I 
throw  myself  inta  the  arms  of  the  Almighty, 
and  resign  myself  to  his  immutable  decrees. 
I  think  only  of  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  and 
have  no  care  for  futurity."  Murad  the  Fourth, 
seduced  by  the  gayety  and  example  of  Becri 
Mustafa,  not  only  drank  wine  in  public,  but 
allowed  the  free  use  of  it  to  his  subjects,  and 
even  compelled  the  mufti  and  cazyaskers  to 
drink  with  him. 

The  practice  of  drinking  wine  is  generally 
reprobated ;  but  as  drinking  a  large  quantity 
^ntaijis  no  greater  curse  than  moderation, 
those  who  have  once  transgressed,  proceed 
without  further  scruple  to  perfect  ebriety. 
Busbequiu§  saw  an  old  man  at  Constantino- 
ple, who,  when  he  took  the  glass  in  his 
hand,  summoned  his  soul  to  take  refuge  in 
some  comer  of  his  body,  or  to  quit  it  en- 
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tirely,  and  thus  avoid  the  participation  or 
pollution  of  his  crime.  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served an  habitual  drunkard  carefully  remove 
his  mustaches  from  defilement,  and,  after  a 
hearty  draught,  distort  his  face,  as  though  he 
had  been  taking  medicine.  The  prophet  has 
declared,  that  the  pens  of  the  two  recording 
angels  are  unemployed  upon  £he  actions  of 
men  in  certain  situations  of  life ;  of  those  who 
sleep,  until  they  awake,  of  minors,  until 
the  full  maturity  of  their  reason,  and  of 
madmen,  until  they  be  restored  to  tlieir 
senses.  I  conclude,  rather  indeed  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Turks  than  from  the  glosses 
of  the  Mussulman  doctors,  that  the  drunks 
ard,  the  voluntary  madman,  is  also  con- 
sidered as  not  morally  accountable  for  his 
conduct  until  his  phrenzy  be  dispersed*. 

Those  who  intoxicate  themselves  with  opium 
are  stigmatized  with  the  appellation  of  teriaki. 


♦  Sir  John  MandevU,  who  tells  a  ridiculous  story  rfMaho. 
met's  extravagaDt  conduct  during  a  drunken  fit  as  his  motiTe 
for  forbidding  the  use  of  wine  to  his  followers,  is  seriously 
angry  with  the  prophet  for  imposing  a  restraint,  of  which,  during 
his  Turkish  campaigns,  he  must  have  frequendy  felt  the  inconye^ 
nience.  ^  Cujus  maledictio  convertatur  in  caput  gus,  et  in  ver- 
ticem  ipfius  miqoitas  ejus  descendat,  cum  de  vino  scriptum  coin 
stet  quod  Deum  et  hommes  Ixtificet."  (Mandevil,  ap.  Hak* 
luyt.  cap.  xxiii,  p.  44.) 
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The  lavish  use  of  that  drug  seems  successively 
to  exhilarate,  to  lull,  to  depress,  and  to  ac- 
celerate both  corporal  and  mental  decay.  To 
some  it  is  by  habit  rendered  so  necessary 
tliat  the  fast  of  the  month  ramazan^  during 
which  they  are  deprived  of  it  in  the  day  time, 
becomes  a  serious  penance.  I  have  been 
assured  by  a  Turk,  but  I  do  not  warrant  his 
assertion,  that,  in  order  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings,  they  swallow,  besides  their  usual 
pill  at  tlip  morning  ezann^  a  certain  number 
of  pills  wrapt  up  in  several  folds  of  paper, 
which  will,  as  they  suppose,  resist  the  powers 
of  the  stomach  for  different  lengths  of  time, 
and  be  dissolved  in  due  rotation,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  their  usual  allowance.  Dr. 
Pouqueviile  cites  a  still  more  remarkable 
feet,  which,  although  he  omitted  to  confirm 
it  by  his  own  inquiries,  he  says,  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  questioned  since  every  body  agrees 
in  asserting  its  truth.  M.  M.  Ruffin  and 
Dantan  (both  dragomans  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  French  legation,  and  both 
wojrthy  members  of  the  corps  to  which  they 
belong),  assured  him,  tliat  in  the  year  1800 
there  existed  in  Constantinople  a  Turk  known 
to  the  whole  town  under  the  nam^e  of  Suley-f 
man  yeyen^  pr  Soliman  the  taker  of  corro^ 
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sive  sublimate.    "  This  man/'  says  Dr.  PoUf 
quevilie,  "  was  a  rare  instance  of  longevity. 
He  was  nearly  an  hundred  years  old  when  I 
was  in  Constantinople.     In  his  early  youth 
he  had  habituated  himself  to  take  opium,  till 
at  last,  though  he  augmented  his   dose,  it 
failed  in  producing  its  effect.     He  had  heard 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  substituted  the 
daily  use  of  it  to  that  of  opium :  his  dose 
exceeded  a  drachm, 'and  he  had  regularly 
taken  it  for  upward^  of  thirty  years.'^     I  am 
less  acquainted  than  Dr.  Pouqueville  with  the 
effects  commonly  produced  by  corrosive  sub- 
limate ;  but  without  indulging  in  scepticism 
as  to  the  marvellous  part  of  the  story,    I 
cannot  persuade  myself  (unless  it  be  an  ac- 
knowledged quality  of  corrosive  sublimate  to 
exhilarate  in  the  manner  of  opium),  that  even 
a  Turk  could  persist  for  thirty  years  in  the 
daily  custom  of  swallowing  such  a  fiery  and 
poisonous  draught*. 

•  Voyage  en  Mor6e,  &c.  u  ii,  p.  125- 

I  ought  not  however  to  omit  pointing  out  some  inconsisten-. 
ces  in  the  story,  which  are  so  glaring  that  it  is  wonderful  how 
tl^  could  have  escaped  Dr.  Pouqueville's  notice.  "  The  first 
essay  of  this  //zi^r  of  corrosive  tublimate  was  itaade  in  .the  shop 
of  a  Jewish  apothecary.  Soliman  called  for  a  drachm  of  the 
mineral,  diluted  it  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  drank  it  off,  to  the 
astooishmest  and  terror  of  the  apothecary,  who  was  alarmed  lest 
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The  custom  of  deceiving  and  mating  pre-  cov«to6#i 
sents  is  consecrated  among  the  oriental  na^ 

lest  he  should  be  accused  of  poisoning  a  Turk :  he  shot  up  hit 
shop,  and  was  filled  with  anxiety  when  he  reflected  pit  the  con" 
sequences  which  he  expected  must  necessarily  crisue.  But  the 
aextday,  great  was  his  surprise  at  the  re-appearance  of  Soli-  ' 
man,  who  came  to  his  shop  for  a  repetition  of  hit  dose."  Now 
the  shutting  up  of  his  ^hop  must  be'  understood  as  the  act  of 
absconding,  for  if  it  mean,  that  he  merely  dosed  his  window- 
shutters  to  open  them  agaicvthe  next  morning,  this  drcumstsmce 
indicated  no  apprehension  of  danger  neither  can  it  be  considered 
afr  a  precautionary  ineasnre,  and  should  not  have  been  mentioned. 
Bat  how  can  we  reconcile  the  circumstance  of  the  apothecary's 
flight  with  that  of  \^s  personal  attendance  in  the  shop  on  the  very 
next  morning?  This  absurd  story  gives  me  an  opportunity,  not  only 
of  showing,  that  Dr.  Pouqueville  has  listened  with  too  much 
credulity  to  the  idle  tales  of  dragomans,  but  also  that  he  has 
listened  with  too  much  complacency  to  the  suggestions  .of  vanity, 
in  over-rating  his  own  acquirements.  Dr.  Pouqueville  takes  oc- 
casion (t.  ii,  p.  218)  iof  relating  another  story  (which  in  my 
conscience  I  believe  to  be  no  Jess  false  thgn  this  of  SoUmanJf  to 
insinuate,  that  he  speaks  the  Turkish  language  with  so  much 
fluency  as  to  astonish  even  the  natives.  Bat  m  the  story  of  the 
^  taker  of  corrosive  sublimate  he  evidently  demonstrates,  that  he  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  Turkish  language.  Suleyman  yeyen,  he 
tells  us,  means  Solltnan  the  taker  of  corrosive  sublimate.  To 
the  reader  unskilled  in  eastern  literature  it  musl^  appear  no  less 
cuiious  than  it  did  to'Moliere's  "  bourgeois  gentilhomme,"  that 
the  Turkish  language  should  be  so  concise  and  comprehensive 
as  to  express  in  a  single  word  a  whole  complex  sentence.  Suley^ 
man  is  the  proper  name  of  the  hero  of  the  farce,  so  that  conse- 
quently the  secret  of  this  extraordinary  strength  of  stomach  must 
be  sought  after  in  a  careful  analysis  of  the  *  vrovdryeyen.  Now 
yeifen  is  the  participle  present  of  the  active  verb  yemek^  "  to  eatV 
and  simply  signifies  "  eating."  «  Soliman  the  eater,  or  the  glut- 
ton,"  is  the  only  interpretation  which  the  words  will  admit  of, 
but  even  that  is  ill-expressed  in  Turkish  by  Suleifman  yeycn. 
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tians  by  immemorial  practice^  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  force  and  invio^ 
lability  of  a  law.  We  are  told,  that  in  an- 
cient Persia  no  one  presumed  to  appear  with- 
out gifts  before  the  sovereign  or  a  superior; 
a  custom  seemingly  analogous  with  the  idea 
of  sacrifice*.  Contemporary  historians  also 
relate,  that  the  grand  vizir  of  Mahomet  the 
Second,  whenever  lie  received  the  royal  man- 
date to  attend  his  master  even  on  public 
business,  offered  to  the  sultan,  as  a  tribute 
of  duty  and  gratitude,  a  cup  filled  with 
pieces  of  gold.  But  this  trait  of  Turkish 
ipanners,  which  is  unconfirmed  by  modem 
observation,  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of 
the  Byzantine  writers,  and  on  the  credit 
which  is  due  to  their  relation  of  an  important 
conference,  which  was  held  in  the  dead  of 
night,  between  the  sultan  and  his  prime  mi- 
nister}^. 

"  Whoever  has  dealings  with  the  Turks,'' 
says  Busbequius,  "  must  open  his  purse  from 
the  first  moment  of  his  passing  their  fron- 
tiers, and  keep  it  in  constant  activity  during 
his  residence  in  their  country.     By  no  other 

•     *  See  JElian,  HUt.  Var.  Li,  c.  Sh  8^  SS. 
t  See  Gibbooi  r.xiii  p.  195,.  196. 
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mean$  can  the  Turkish  austerity  be  relaxed, 
nor  their  aversion  to  foreigners  be  removed* 
Without  this  charm  it  would  be  a  vain  at* 
tempt  to  sooth  or  to  render  them  tractable. 
The  stranger  owes  his  safety  among  them 
only  to  the  influence  of  money:  without  it, 
Jie  would  experience  as  few  comforts  as  in 
travelling  over  solitudes  condemned  by  na* 
ture  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold*/'  The 
judgment  of  Busbequius  has,  in  this  instance, 
submitted  to  the  sway  of  his  fancy,  and  he 
has  indulged  in  rhetorical  exaggeration.  Fo- 
reign ministers  of  the  present  day  express 
less  disapprobation  of  the  gentle  importu- 
nities of  the  Turks,  and  feel  less  regret  at 
the  necessity  of  keeping  their  coffers  conti- 
nually open.  An  Englishman  can,  indeed, 
scarcely  read,  without  blushing  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country,  the  long  detail  and 
wearisome  repetitioft  of  presents  recorded 
in  Dr.  Wittman's  journal;  of  snufF  boxes 
and  pelisses,  of  shawls  and  gown  pieces,  of 
sheep  and  even  of  money,  which,  in  some 
instances,  appear  to  have  been  expected  with 
a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  a  free  gift. 
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•  Butbeq.  Epi8t.  i,  p.  1^. 
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The  ciistom  of  making'  ptesents  before  ad- 
mission to  a  public  audience  of  the  grand 
signor;  has  induced  some  authors  to  assert, 
not  only  that  the  Turks  consider  it  as  the 
payment  of  tribute,  but  that  it  is  actually 
the  price  of  the  commercial  privileges  and 
advantages  which  the  subjects  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states  enjoy  in  Turkey,  When,  how- 
ever^ it  is  considered,  that  the  same  custom 
was  Always  observed  by  the  Ottoman  am- 
bassadors who  were  sent  to  foreign  courts, 
of  which  many  instances  occur  in  the  diplo- 
matic relations  of  the  porte  with  the  courts 
of  Ispahan  and  Vienna;  even  after  the  ter- 
mination of  a  successful  war*,  it  will  appear, 
that  the  eastern  governments  by  no  means 
consider  the  offering  of  gifts  as  the  avowal 
of  inferiority.  When  M.  de  Feriol,  ambas-^ 
sador  from  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  refused, 
even  at  the  threshold  of  the  audience  cham- 
ber, to  comply  with  tljie  long  established 
custom  of  taking  off  his  sword  before  enter- 
ing into  the  presence  of  the  grand  signor,  his 
presents  were  sent  back  as  a  mark  of  the 
sultanas  disapprobation  of  his  conduct  and 
dislike  of  his  person,  but  he  continued  to 

*  See  Mignoty  t.  ii,  p.  250.    Dela  Motniye,  t.  i,  p.  222. 
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reside  at  Cdnstantmople,  during  tefn  yearst 
^  the  acknowledged  and  accredited  agent  of 
the  king  of  France*. 

Among  the  Turks,  presents  from  a  person 
of  equal  rank  or  fortune  are  considered  to 
denote  pure  and  disinterested  affection :  the 
great  receive  them  from  their  inferiors  as 
marks  of  homage  and  respect,  and  confer 
tiiem  in  token  of  favour  or  beneficencie-f*. 

^e  political  institutions  of  the  Ottomans 
suppose  the  venality  of  every  subdivision  of 
the  government;  and  hence  avarice  is  as- 
cribed to  the  national  character.  The  sub- 
jection of  the  rayahs  furnishes  the  Turks 
with  the  means  -of  satisfying  this  passionif ; 

.  *  See  Cantemir,  f.  42S»  note  SS. 

f  **  Tous  let  sujett  de  Vemir  me  connoissoient.  Des  qu'ilt 
•  cppriient  mon  retour,  ils  vinrent  en  fbule  me  rendre  Tisite  et 
m'apporter  dee  pr^sens,  et  Toyant  que  je  ne  youlois  pas  let  re- 
oeTOiTy  ilf  les  laistment  aupres  de  ma  tente  et  s'en  alleient  ea 
puUiant  le  bien  que  je  leur  avois  £ut.  Le  prince  le  8^ilkt»  et  m« 
dit  qu'iletoit bien  aite que  les  lujett  euuent  de  la reconooittance, 
et  que  je  les  attristois  en  refusant  quelques  bagatelles  qu'ils  m*of- 
6oieRt  comme-nne  maiqne  de  leur  affection  |  de  sorte  que  je  fut 
bt^ig^  de  ks  contenter,  et  de  receyoir  learf  pr^sens;  mais  en 
^change,  je  leur  en  faisois  d'autres  que  je  les  priois  de  garder 
poor  se  souvenir  de  moL"     (D'ArrieuXy  t.  iii,  p.  191.) 

X  **  Siy  a  une  ^poque   quelconque^  un  musulman  a  re^u  ua 
bienfait  ou  une  marque  de  geti^sit^,  il  s'en  hk,  un  droit  pout 
J'ayeniry  et  eric  \  rinjultice  si  Ton  vioit  ^  cbanger  de  coodnit 
dans  une  autre  occasion."    (Tab-  Gen.  t.  ir,  p.  Zl%) 
VOL.    II.  V 
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Hette»  thejr  consider  their  influence,  their  au» 
iliorityy  tbe  power?  of  their  mind,  and  the  force  ^ 
of  their  arm,  as  proper  objects  of  barter  in  af- 
fws  between  or  a^mnst  infidels,  without  re- 
garding the  aption*  in  a  moral  point  of  view*; 
and  if  Aris(otIe'»  jud^ent  could  be  so  bi^* . 
afsed  by  the  corrupt  institutions  of  Greece 
as  to  conclude,  that  nature  had  ordained  the 
barbarians  to  be  slaves,  can  we  wonder,  that, 
such  shallow  reasoners  as  the  Turks  should 
consider  the  actual  abuse  of  their  power  ns^ 
a  proof  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  deity,, 
and  should  exercise  it  to  their  own  advan« 
vantage,  whenever  the  weaknesses  and  vices,, 
the  fpllies  and  crimes,  of  the  rayahs  afford 
them  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth?     It  is 
in  these  instances,  that  they  show  their  hy- 
pocrisy, and  that  they  will  express  all   the 
benevolence  of  virtue  while  they  are  acting 
only   from  sordid  and  selfish   motives.     In 
higher  life  and  public  stations  these    vicesi 
prevail  to  a  greater  extent ;  and  the  crimes 
which  flow  from  them  sometimes  excite  hor- 
ror in  the  auditors,  but  never  produce  re- 
morse in  the  perpetrators-f-. 

.  •  «  Tantot  looginqui  temporif  feliCLtas  huic  genti  spiritot 
kfin,  ut  nihil  ioiquum  putet  quod  Tclit,  nihil  acquum  quod  noliu'* 
(Busbeq.  E^ist.  ii,  p.  79.) 
t  Pctraichi,  a  Greek  baaker,  had  ^  far  tasiuuated  himsislf 
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The  lure  of  personal  interest  exwcises  the  AmbitioB, 
cagacitf ,  and  stimulates  the  industry  of  the 
Turks.  But  in  general  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  interest  of  the  moment,  and  not  the 
permanent  good  of  themselves  nor  of  society, 
is  the  standard  of  their  action^.  The  am* 
bitious  man,  cautious,  cunning,  and  perse* 
vering,  moves  forward  to  the  attainment  of 
fais  object  with  undivided  attention,  without 
being  checked  in  his  progress  by  the  inferior 
considerations  of  consanguinity,.of  friendship, 
or  of  gratitude.  Such,  however,  is  the  cha- 
racter of  ambition  in  all  countries;  and  it 
is  not  in  Turkey  alone,  that  power  has  been 
raised  on  the  ruin  of  a  patron  or  a  beneh 
factor. 

The   Turk,   uncorrupted   by   public   em-  hypdcriiyi 

into  tke  good  graces  of  the  court  that  he  wav  pennitted  to  have 
*3ce8s  to  the  fdtan.  ThecekbrztedHsasaxkyihtcafiudanfuuha^ 
had  a  dragomai  named  Marn^eni,  a  native  of  one  of  the  islandi 
ia  the  ArcfaipelagOy  whom  he  wished  to  promote  to  the  pmcipalitj 
«f  Walladiia.  As  Mwrojeoi  was  of  plebeian  births  the  Greek  no- 
bility violently  o|^sed  the  innovation,  aad  they  prevailed  upon  Pb* 
tcaichi  toreieerthiaiaflnenoe  to  avert  an  appointment  so  degradmg 
to  then,  and  so  injurious  to  their  interests.  But  the  power  of 
Hassan  Pasha  prevuled,  and  the  unfortunate  Petraichi  was  be- 
lieaded  in  the  outer  court  of  the  seraglio,  while  clinging  to  the 
stirrup  of  Mavioyeni^  and  soliciting  his  interposition  for  a  par* 

doQy  whichis  never  re&aedtoapripceott  the  day  of  his  inaugi»« 

iation« 
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plo}^ments,  considers  sincerity  as  the  hhsi§ 
of  virtue,  and  his  word  as  sacred.  But  the 
Turkish  courtier  veils  his  purposes  with  the 
most  impenetrable  dissimulation;  and  the 
keenest  observation  cannot  detect  the  tumult 
of  his  niind)  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
project  and  the  commission  of  a  crime  on 
which  his  life  or  his  fortune  depends*. 
^hixnoar       Thc  Mussulmaus,  courteous  and  humane 

to  stmi* 

«««*•  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  sternly 
refuse  to  unbelievers  the  salutation  of  peace. 
^  Hence,"  says  Cantemir,  **  Christian  princes 
may  easily  imagine  how  infirm  is  the  peace 
they  can  promise  themselves  from  theTurks^.'* 
But  the  conclusion  is  erroneous ;  for  they  do 
not  refuse  temporal  peace,  but  that  "  which 
the  world  cannot  give,''  and  which,  consist- 
ently with  their  religious  opinion,  they  must 

*  The.latt  lord  high  adidiral,  Husseia  Paiha»  commanded 
the  expeditkm  against  the  rebel  goyeraor  of  Viddin»  and  failed* 
at  Olivier  justly  observes,  *<  because  he  was  in  want  of  men  ca* 
pabh  of  directing  a  siegei  and  of  soldiers  better  disposed  for  sup- 
porting the  cause."  It  was  thereupon  determined,  that  Alo 
Pasha,  who  had  joined  the  army  with  his  feudal  and  provincial 
troops,  should  be  accused  before  the  sultan  as  a  traitor,  and  the 
•  want  of  success  in  the  war  be  imputed  to  him.  Hussein  mvited 
him  to  dinner ;  and  while  the  unfortunate  Alo  was  washmg  his 
hands  after  the  repast,  and  the  servant  was  spreading  out  a  napkin 
before  him,  Hussein  took  np  a  short  carabine,  which  was  ready 
loaded,  and  shot  him  dead  upon  the  sopluu 
t  Caatcmir,  p.  7S»  note  17* 
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suppose  to  be  exclusively  attached  to  a  beli^ 
in  Islamism.  The  common  people,  more 
bigoted  to  their  dogmas,  express  more 
bluntly  their  sense  of  superiority  over  the 
Christians;  but  it  is  false,  that  even  they 
return  the  address  of  a  Christian  with  insult/ 
The  formulary  of  compliments  is  indeed  dif- 
ferent: believers  recognize  each  other  by  the 
benediction,  sanctified  by  the  arch^angel  Ra- 
fael in  his  address  to  Mahomet,  selam  ahy- 
kum^  the  peace  of  God  be  upon  thee ;  but 
they  reply  to  the  civilities  of  an  unbeliever 
by  the  polite  and  charitable  expression,  ah^ 
betinhayr  ola^  msLy  thy  end  be  happy.  Dr. 
Dallaway  says,  "  I  have  observed  a  Turk  lay 
aside  his  moroseness,  and  become  affable 
and  communicative,  when  he  can  do  so  with-* 
oat  stepping  from  his  dignity/'  I  think, 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce,  from 
the  history  of  any  people,  an  instance  of 
more  dignified  courtesy  than  was  exhibited 
in  the  reception  given  by  Ised  Bey  to  Baron 
de  Tott.  Ised  Bey  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  grand  vizir;  and  on  the  third  day 
after  his  installation  the  baron  went  to  the^ 
porte  to  pay  his  respects,  They  had  served 
together  in  the  army,  and  were  familiarly  ac- 
quainted ;  but  De  Tott,  instead  of  presuming 
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upon  former  intimacy,  placed  himself  upon  tht 
sopba  at  a  respectful  distance.  "  How,  my 
«ld  friend/'  said  the  vizir,  "  are  you  afraid 
to  approach  me?''  Then  opening  his  pelisse^ 
and  spreading  it  on  the  sopha,  "  sit  down," 
9aid  he,  "on  that  fur;  that  is  your  proper 
place :  though  you  have  forgotten,  it  ought 
not  to  escape  my  memory/'  The  multitude^ 
says  De  Tott,  who  always  act  from  first  im« 
pressions,  immediately  exclaimed,  witli  a 
kind  of  enthusiasm,  "  long  live  our  new 
master*."  Mr.  Eton,  pleasantly  and  accu- 
rately enough,  compares  the  general  beha- 
viour of  a  Turk  to  a  Christian  with  that  of 
a  German  baron  to  his  vassal.  But  when  a 
Turk,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  rises 
above  the  prejudices  and  institutions  of  his 
country,  he  divests  himself  in  his  intercourse 
with  infidels  of  his  predominant  passions, 
and  practises  towards  them  the  same  mild 
virtues  which  regulate  his  transactions  with 
men  of  his  own  religion-f  \ 

♦  De  Tott*i  meinoir«>  r.  iu,  p.  201. 

f  Mr.  Eton  relates  a  story,  calculated^  in  Aii  ofumou^  to  t%, 
pose  the  incorrigible  boorishness  of  the  Turisf  and  their  con- 
tempt of  foreign,  nations.  **  A  Turkish  prisoner  met  a  Russiaa 
officer  in  the  streets  of  Cherson,  and,  as  the  dirt  in  the  streets 
was  over  the  shoes,  made  signs  for  the  officer  to  anke  nr^j  fiur 
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The  external  modes  of  good  l)reedmg 
among  the  Turks  differ  entirely  from  tiiose 
-established  in  the  other  countries^  of  Eul-ope. 
The  uncovering  of  the  head,  i^hich  with  us 
is  considered  as  the  expression  of  revepenc4 
and  respect,  is  ridiculed  or  reprobated  among 
them  as  an  act  of  folly,  or  as  indicating  a 
contempt  of  propriety  and  decency.  Hiese 
and  similar  opinions  are  universal ;  hence  they 
are  invincibly  attached  to  the  observance  of 
their  own  peculiar  customs. 

Their  usual  form  of  salutation  is  natural 
and  graceful.     In  greeting  an   equal,  they 

him  on  the  pBTcment.    The  officer,  not  betHg  m  violent  man^  otiljr 

•  beckoaed  to  a  soldier,  vrhofmihtd  Aim  headlong  og^ the  pavements 
The  governor  of  the  town,  who  saw  the  whole,  rejirimanded  tht 
Turkf  and  threatened  him  with  the  same  treatment  as  the  Russian 
prisoners  endure  at  Consuntinople.  The  Turk's  answer  was, 
<  they  are  infidels,  but  I  am  a  Mussulman ;'  and  this  procured 
him  an  additional  drubhing**  (Survey,  p.  117.)  To  me,  who 
have  lived  familiarly  with  the  Russian  officers,  who  know  Cher, 
son  and  know  that  there  is  no  fiavement  there,  the  whole  story 
appears  rather. «<ttn  conte  en  Pair"  than  a  picture  of  manners. 

.Yet  if  it  be  not  absolutely  an  invention,  I  apprehend  the  Turk 
intended  to  reproach  his  countrymen  with  behaving  to  their  pri- 
soners «nlike    Mussuhnans.    His    anwer  wa*  probably    o^lar 

^aaur  doutlar,  len  musltmum  em  which  indeed  is  literally  such 
as  Mm  Eton  has  represented  it,  yet  it  admits  more  naturally  of 
the  interpretation  which  I  have  supposed:  for  had  the  Turk 
meant  to  insult  the  Russians,  he  would  have  said|  **^u"^{9t&i 

j»Ol  thej^J  -^  art  infidcfc,"  jiat  gJuamr  ,ipvnou%." 
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put  the  hand  on  the  heart :  in  addressing  s 
superior,  they,  apply  the  right  hand  first 
to .  the  mouth  and  then  to  the  forehead : 
when  a  Turk  presents  himself  before  a 
wan  of  rank  and  dignity,  he  makes  a 
profound  inclination  of  his  body,  extends 
his  right  hand  first  towards  the  ground, 
and  then  raises  it  to  his  mouth  and  fore^ 
head;  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  he 
must  even  touch  the  ground  before  iifting 
the  hand  to  the  head.  The  air  of  gravity 
and  decorum  of  exterior,  which  are  common 
to  the  Ottomans,  give  considerable  dignity 
to  this  ceremonious  expression  of  homage  or 
civiUty ;  and  its  effect  is  further  improved  by 
the  grandeur  of  their  ample  and  flowing  gar- 
ments. Children  and  subalterns  express  aub- 
mission  to  their  parents  and  chiefs  by  kiss- 
ing their  robe:  if  the  superior  withdraws 
his  robe  and  presents  his  hand,  and  more 
especially  the  pahqi  of  his  hand,  it  is  received 
as  a  mark  of  distinguished  &vour.  The  kiss 
of  reUgious  fjraternit^  is  interchanged  only 
at  the  two  festiv^^  of  fmiram.  At  other 
times,  they  figuratively  express  parental,  ojr 
fiUal  affection  by  extending  the  hand  tAward 
the  chin  or  {he  bj^ard  of  ^e  person,  and 
then  applying  it  to  their  own  raquths,     Tbs 
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ibdier  of  a  family  an^^  the  man  of  elevated 
rank  never  rise  from  their  seats  to  receive  ei* 
ther  their  children  or  inferiors ;  and  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  no  Mussulman  rises  to  salute 
an  infidel  whatever  be  his  situation  in  life. 
A  guest  of  distinction  is  received  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  by  two  officers  of  the  household, 
who  support  him  under  the  arm  as  far  ^  the 
entrance  of  the  visiting  chamber,  where  the 
master  of  the  house  advances  to  meet  him, 
if  his  rank  entitles  him  to  such  marks  of  re* 
spect.  At  his  departure,  the  master  of  the 
house  rises  with  him  and  accompanies  him 
to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  walking,  not  on 
his  right  or  left  side,  but  a  few  paces  before 
him.  Aflter  exchanging  compliments,  the 
stranger  is  reconducted  by  the  pages  to  his 
horse  or  his  barge. 

Every  traveller  must  have  noticed  (though 
Dumont  appears  to  be  the  -first  who  has  re- 
corded the  observation),  that  the  Turkish 
usages  are  strikingly  contrasted  with  our 
own.  This  dissimilitude,  which  pervades  the 
whole  of  their  habits,  is  so  genend,  even  in 
things  of  apparent  insignificance,  as  almost 
to  indicate  design  rather  than  accident.  The 
"wlple  exterior  of  the  .Orientel  is  difTereftt 
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*from  ours.  The  European  stands  firm  and 
erects  his  head  drawn  back»  his  chest  pro* 
truded,  the  point  of  the  foot  turned  outwards, 
and  the  knees  straight.  The  attitude  of  the 
Turk  is  less  remote  from  nature,  and  in  each 
of  these  respects  approaches  nearer  to  the 
models  which  the  ancient  statuaries  appear 
to  have  copied.  Their  robes  are  large  and 
loose,  entirely  concealing  the  contour  of  the 
Imman  form,  encumbering  motion,  and  ill-* 
adapted  to  manly  exercise.  Our  close  and 
short  dresses,  calculated  for  promptitude  of 
action,  appear  in  their  eyes  to  be  wanting 
both  in  dignity  and  modesty.  They  reve- 
rence the  beard  as  the  symbol  of  manhood 
and  the  token  of  independence*,  but  they 
practise  depilation  of  the  body  from  motives 
of  cleanliness.  In  performing  their  devo- 
tions, or  oh  entering  a  dwelling,  they  take 
off  their  shoes.  In  inviting  a  person  to  ap- 
proach them,  diey  use  what  with  us  is  con- 
sidered as  a  repulsive  motion  of  the  haml.  In 
writing,  they  trace  the  lines  firom  right  to 
left.     The  master  of  a  house  does  the  honours 

*  See  in  tke  memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  d'Anrieux  (t.  iii»  p, 
904— -2^3),  a  curiouf  and  correct  account  of  the  respect  which 
the  Arabe  and  the  Orientals  tn  general  have  for  the  beards 
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of  lus  taWe  by  serving  himself  first  from  the 
dish:  he  drinks  without  noticing  the  comr 
pany,  and  they  wish  him  health  when  he  hat     - 
finished  his  draught.     They  lie  down  to  sleep     ] 
in   their   clothes.     They  affect  a  grave  and     i 
sedate  exterior :  their  amusements  are  all  of 
the  tranquil  kind:  they  confound  with  folly 
the  noisy  expression  of  gayety :  their  utter^ 
ance  is  slow  and  dehberate;  they  even  feel 
satisfaction  in  silence :  they  attach  the  idea 
of  majesty  to  slowness  of  motion:  they  pass 
in  repose  all  the  moments  of  life  which  are 
not  occupied  with  serious  business :  they  re- 
tire early  to  rest;  and  they  rise  before  the    | 
sun. 

Much  speculation  has  been  exercised  to 
discover  whence  such  a  total  diversity  of 
customs  and  ceremonies  could  originate 
among  creatures  possessing  the  same  common 
nature,  placed  under  shnilar  circumstances, 
feeling  the  same  wants,  and  actuated  by  the 
same  appetites  and  passions.  To  some  it 
appears  to  constitute  the  grand  characteristic 
of  the  two  separate  classes  which  may  be 
distinguished  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  The  great  femily  of  mankind  has 
been  considered  as  susceptible  of  being  di- 
ridtd   inta   Europeans   and  Asiatics^  rather 
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from  the  discriminative  appearancesi  of  tlieii^ 
habits  and  moral  qualities  than  from  the  po^ 
oition  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
from  respect  for  the  authority  on  which  this 
opinion  is  founded,  that  Dr.  Pouqueville  de- 
termines the  Turks  to  belong  in  no  respect 
to  Europe,  except  from  the  comer  of  it 
which  they  occupy*.  His  assertion  is  in- 
deed further  corroborated  by  the  .modes  of 
speech  which  are  familiar  among  the  Frank 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  who  feel  them- 
selves seduced,  or  compelled,  from  the  ir- 
reconcilable nature  of  the  objects  which 
surround  them  with  those  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  to  apply  the  adjective  European 
almost  exclusively  to  those  countries  which 
are  more  correctly  denominated  Christian. 
The  observation  itself  evinces  nicety  of  dis* 
cemment,  as  well  as  extensive  experience 
of  men  and  manners ;  but  the  expression  ap- 
pears to  be  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
to  attribute  to  climate  and  geographical  si- 
tuation what  should  rather  be  sought  in  so- 
cial institutions;  in  government,  religion, 
and  domestic  economy,  which  exert  a  more 
general  and  uniform  influence. 

•  See  Voyages  en  Moree,  3cc.  t.  u,  p.  142L 
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The  nations  of  antiquity,  if  Compared 
^th  those  of  modem  Europe,  will  be  found 
to  possess  many  of  those  peculiarities  which 
we  have  chosen  to  consider  as  exclusively 
characteristic  of  the  Asiatics.  The  loose 
garments,  the  long  beards,  the  gravity  of 
manners,  the  custom  pf  reclining  upon 
couches  during  meals,  the  habitual  use  of 
the  warm  bath,  and  several  other  instances 
of  similarity,  may  be  traced  among  €ti% 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  European  mannera 
have  not  till  of  late  years  been  partially 
blended  mth  those  of  Russia.  The  Polish 
and  Hungarian  nations  still  exhibit  traces  of 
their  Asiatic  origin.  It  is  only  among  the 
unmixed  Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations,  that 
we  discover  a  distinct  and  peculiar  system 
of  manners.  It  is  evident  therefore,  since 
we  find,  even  in  many  countries  of  Europe, 
the  manners  of  both' continents  thus  combined, 
that  die  great  characteristical  distinction  ^ 
which  has  been  observed,  is  independent  of 
the  arbitrary  arrangements  of  geographers, 
and  not  less,  of  the  natural  divisions  of  lati^ 
tudes  and  climates. 

The  theory  of  Montesquieu,  that  not  only  I 
inertness  of  body  and  indolence  of  mind,  but  j 
lilso  that  a  spirit  of  submission  to  injury  and     i 
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•f  obedience  to  tymmy,  are  naturhllj  and  ne* 
cessarily  indaccd  by  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
is  sufficiently  i^futed  by  history,  by  actual 
observati0Q,  and  by  reason.     The  first  and 
roost  powerful  incentives  to  action  are  the 
tvants  of  human  nature:  if  the  savage  live  in 
a  country  in  which  these  may  be  easily  su{h 
plied,  his  activity  will  relax,  unless  new  de- 
sires  provoke  new   exertions.     For  natural 
wcmts  have  their  limits,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  abundance,  the  primary  motives  to  the 
exercise   of  the    mental  or  bodily  faculties 
milst  cease  to  operate  on  the  accomplishment 
of  their  object.     If  it   require  unremitting 
exertion    to    assure   a    scanty    subsistence, 
greater  industry   will  indeed  be  employed, 
but  the  labouring  savage  will  scarcelj^^  attain 
to  any  RK^nt^  superiority  over  his  more  indo- 
lent associate :  the  latter  can  be  animated  to 
thought  or  labour  only  by  factitious  desires 
or  artificial  wants ;  and  these  must  owe  their 
creation   and  development  to    tbe  influence 
of  female  society.     But  if,  by  the  civil  in- 
stitutions, women  are  condemned  to  a  su^ 
ordinate  rank  and  an  insulated  situation,  if 
they  be  confined  to  their  respective  families, 
and   subjected  to    the   arbitrary  control   of 
the  other  sex,  their  influence  on  the  national 
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manners  will  be  partial,  limited^  and  barren  of 
improvement.  Such  however  was  the  state  of 
women  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia,  whe« 
ther  in  the  burning  peninsula  of  India,  or 
on  the  bleak  and  frozen  platform  of  Tar-< 
tary*.  Such  too  it  was,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  in  Greece  and  inRome-f-,  and  such  it 
still  subsists  in  a  great  part  of  Russia.  la 
the  Sarmatian  and  Hunnish  nations  som« 
^traces  of  the  system  may  even  now  be  dis- 
covered among  the  people;  and  the  Spa-* 
niards,  though  of  European  origin,  resembla^ 
in  many  respects  the  Asiatic  family,  by 
having  adopted  from  the  Arabs  their  system 
of  secluding  women  from  mixed  society* 
The  ancient  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
spected and  honoured  women.     The   deve* 

*  See  m  Hakluyt's  voyages,  ed.  1589  (p.  34.6),  a  descrip* 
tioD  of  the  manners  of  Russia,  and  the  state  of  female  society  in 
1567;  also  «  ceriaine  letters  in  verse,  written  by  Master  George 
Tubervile,  out  of  Muscovia,  which  went  as  secretarie  thither 
^th  Master  Tho.  Randolj)h,  her  majesties  embassadour  to  the 
^perour  1568,  to  certaine  friends  of  his  in  London,  describing 
the  manners  of  the  country  and  people."  (p.  408,  4^9.) 

**  For  seldome  when,  unlesse  on  church  or  marriage  day, 
.  A  man  shall  see  the  dames  abroade,  that  are  of  beetaray. 
.  The  Russie  meanes  to  reape  the  profit  of  her  pride, 

And  80  he  mews  her  to  be  sure,  she  lye  by  no  man's  side/' 

t  SeeHiilelph.  Epist.  adann.  14-51,  apudHodium,  p,  188, 
189.    GibboQ,  T.  xii,  p.  116»  117. 
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lopment  of  this  principle  produced  the  al* 
most  idolatrous  gallantry  of  the  chevaliers ; 
the  influence .  of  it  has  extended  to  the  pre- 
I     sent  day,  and  by  supplying  an  endless  mo- 
I     tive  to  exertion,  has  produced  the  modern 
\    "European  character.     This  cause  indeed  ap- 
pears adequate   to   the   production  of  that 
peculiar  cast  of  character  which  distinguishes 
.     the  European  from  the  Asiatic.     We  court 
,     Ae  attention  of  women  by  contrasting  our 
I     appearance  with  theirs.  The  muscular  strengdi 
of  the  man  is  not  to  be  concealed  under  a 
I     load   of  effeminate  drapery:   the  guardians 
and  protectors  of  women  should  display  su- 
perior strength.     We  sacrifice  to  their  taste 
or  caprice  the  beard,  the  distinctive  orna- 
ment of  our  sex,  the  pride  and  boast  of  miaai- 
hood;  we  assume  a  form  less  calculated  to 
inspire  respect  and  awe,  but  more  compatible 
with   feminine    playfulness;  and  we   endea- 
vour, even  in  advanced  age,  to  exhibit  some 
feint  resemblance  of  that  happier  and  earlier 
period  of  life,  which  is  peculiarly  devoted  to 
the  service,  and  which  is  most  blessed  with 
the  approbation,    of  the    ladies.     While  in 
Turkey  the  naked  front  of  age  is  imposed 
even  upon  the  young  men,  with  us  tlie  bor- 
rowed locks  of  youth  conceal  the  ravages  of 
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time,,  and  the  venerable  graces  of  old  agQ^ 
yield  to  tlie  vain  attempt  (absurd  were  it  not 
ennobled  by  the  motive)  of  still  continuing 
to  please.  The  sportiveness  of  youth  is  mi- 
micked till  it  becomes  ridiculous,  because 
tlie  temper  of  women  is  averse  frotn  gravity. 
It  would  be  uijnecessary  to  notice  through 
all  its  effects  the  habitual  intercourse  of  men 
with  w6men»  Whatever  distinguishes  the 
European  from  the  Asiatic  may  be  traced 
to  this  source.  Hence  even  that  cleanliness 
of  anticipation  which  prevails  in  Europe,  for 
,  which  a  periodical  lustration  from  accumu- 
lated defilement  is  substituted  in  Asia. 

It, has  been  already  shown,  that  erroneous 
regulations  concerning  women  had  introduced 
into  Europe  the  manners  of  Asia,  and  we 
may  observe  from  history,  that  in  those  ci- 
ties of  Asia  where  the  rigour  of  these  insti- 
tutions had  been  unseasonably  relaxed,  a 
dissoluteness  of  manners  prevailed,  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  adopting,  without 
due  preparation,  European  manners,  which 
can  only  be  preserved  in  their  purity  when 
they  are  the  natural  result  of  refinement.  >  In 
Antipch,  the  capital  of  the  East,  a  contempt 
for  female  modesty  and  reverend  age  (the 
extremes;  into  which  EtUropean  mam\ers  are 
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ttiost  liable  to  fall)  announced  the  general 
corruption.  The  beard  of  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian became  the  subject  of  derision.  The 
love  of  spectacles  was  the  taste:  private 
luxury  and  public  amusements  consumed  the 
fortunes  of  the  citizens  and  the  public  re- 
venues. The  licentiousness  of  the  Greek  wa» 
blended  with  the  hereditary  softness  of  the 
Syrian^  and  the  natives  indulged  in  the  most 
intemperate  enjoyment  >of  tranquiUity  and 
opulence*. 

The  preposterous  civilization  introduced 
into  Russia  generated  similar  consequences^ 
and  the  court  of  Catherine  the  Second  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  capital  of  Syria 
only  by  the  grosser  character  of  its  debau- 
cheries. In  Rusisia  the  restraints  udder  which 
women  had  lived  for  ages  were  suddenly 
broken  dowti :  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  the 
reformers  forced  them  into  public  life,  and 
imposed  on  them  the  task  of  tempering  and 
correcting  the  boorishness  of  men.  But  that 
superiority  of  reason  which  women,  from 
their  natural  delicacy  ahd  temperance,  are 
observed  to  tetiain  in  countries  where  the 
immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  the 

*  See  Gtbtm't RolUk  hiltoiy,  t.^,  p.  IM^ 


habitual  vice  of  men ;  that  harmless  purity 
of  conduct  ^hich  seclusion  tends  to,  produce 
ho  less  than  virtuous  principles;  those  mild 
virtues  by    which    domestic   Hfe  is  purified 
and  adorned ;  were  unequal  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  public  corruption*    The  women,  with- 
out principles  of  conduct  adapted  to  pubhc 
life  or  the  new  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed^   without   combination  of  means   or 
concert  among  tliemselves,  necessarily  sunk 
under  the  influence  of  the  general  contagion ; 
and  Ae  secret  history  of  St.  Petersburg  presents 
us  with  a  disgusting  assemblage  of  the  mo^t 
degrading  vices  of  men^  rendered  more  odi-* . 
ousfirom  being  exhibited  under  a  female  form. 
In  all  climates   and  all  countries  where 
women  exert  their  due  influence,  urbanity 
and  civilization  will  be  carried  to  the  highest 
possible  pitchy     The  improvement  of  society 
will  always  be  adequate  to  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  its  institutions  respecting  women, 
tn  Lacediemon,  alone  of  all   the  states  of 
Greece,  the  women  were  peculiarly  honour- 
ed ;  and  Xenophon  declares,  that  the  Spar*- 
tans  were  superior  to  other  men  in  the  ex- 
cellencies of  mind  and  body.     Where  women 
are  degraded  from  their  rank  in  society,  the 
European  sinks  into  the  Turk»    Where  the 
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morality  of  women  is  perverted,  the  seridui^ 
and  manly  virtues  become  the  subject  of  ri- 
dicule. We  triumph  in  our  acknoM^ledged 
superiority  over  the  Asiatics,  but  we  must, 
in  justice,  lay  down  our  laurels,  like  the 
heroes  of  chivalry,^ at  the  feet  of  our  mis- 
tresses. If  we  are  destined  by  nature  to  ad- 
vance nearer  towards  perfection,  our  energies 
can  be  excited  only  by  the  hope  of  gaining 
their  favour  and  meriting  their  esteem. 
wl'm'Sdu  ^^  ^*  ^^  ^®  middle  rank  of  life,  among 
•*■*  men  subsisting  by  their  own  industry,  and 
equally  removed  from  poverty  and  riches, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  national  character : 
and  among  the  Turks  of  this  class,  the  do- 
mestic and  social  virtues  are  united  with 
knowledge  adequate  to  their  wants,  and  with 
patriarchal  urbanity  of  manners.  Honesty 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  Turkish  merchant, 
and  distinguishes  him  from  the  Jew,  tlie 
.Greek,  and  the  Armenian,  against  whose  ar- 
tifices no  precaution  can  suffice.  In  the 
Turkish  villages,  where  there  is  no  mixture 
.of  Greeks,  innocence  of  life  and  simplicity 
of  manners  are  conspicuous^  and  roguery  and 
,deceit  are  unknown. 

Intolerance  is  necessarily  connected  with  a 
^rejiigion  that,  is  founded  ou  dogmas  which  at- 
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rogate  the  honour  of  being  infallibly  true*.- 
The  haughty  conceit  of  superiority  appears 
as  strong  in  the  abject  Jew,  or  in  the  Chris- 
tian puritan,  as  in  the  most  bigoted  Turk: 
and  if  in  our  own  country  it  now  protrude 
itself  chiefly  above  the  surface  of  vulgar  life,, 
we  must  attribute  its  disappearance  in  other 
situations  rather  to  the  influence  of  manners 
and  philosophy  than  to  the  spirit  of  religion, 
however  mild. 

The  Turks  of  the  capital  are  somewhat  re-  ootJtAng  of 
moved  from  the  simplicity  of  nature  in  their 
mode  of  clothing  their  new-born  infants^ 
whom  they  bind  and  swaddle  so  as  necessa- 
rily to  obstruct  the  motion  of  the  principal  or^ 
gans  of  life,  and  to  exhaust  them  with  exces- 
sive perspiration ;  but  they  do  not  attempt 
by  art  nor  dress  to  correct  nor  to  improve 
the  human  shape.  The  clothes  of  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  though  more  in 
quantity  than  the  climate  seems  to  require, 

*  *^  Insectator  yitia,  non  homines :  nee  casdgat  emmtes,  oed 
emendat."  (Plin.)  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  thus  defining 
the  meaning  of  the  word  which  I  have  used  (though,  indeed,  in« 
tolerance  is  seldom  wholly  free  from  the  spirit  of  persecution),  as 
the  passage  m  the  text,  which  I  leave  unaltered  from  a  couTiction 
of  its  being  agreeable  to  unifiMrm  experience^  has  subjected  me 
to  some  ilUberal,  but,  in  this  age  and  nation,  hanxJess  animad* 
Tersion. 
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are  free  from  ligatures.  They  neither  con* 
fine  the  neck  nor  the  waist,  the  wrist,  tlie 
knees,  nor  the  feet*;  and  though  their 
clothes  may  encumber  them  in  quick  motiont 
yet  they  sit  easily  and  gracefully  upon  them 
when  walking  with  their  usual  gravity,  or 
when  reclining  on  the  sopha.  The  turban  is, 
however,  a  part  of  the  Turkish  dress  which 
is  not  recommended  by  any  convenience.  It 
is  apt  to  overheat  the  head  by  its  biilk  and 
weight;  and  its  form  is  exceedingly  incon*- 
venient  to  a  people,  whose  chief  exercise  and 
dit'ersion  are  in  horsemanship'f-. 

*  Doctor  Buchan  says,  in  hia  Domestic  Medidoe^  that  ^  al* 
most  nine  tenths  of  mankind  are  troubled  with  corns;  a  disease 
that  is  9eldom  or  never  occasioned  but  by  strait  shoes."  It  14 
certain,  that  no  such  tronble  is  known  in  Turkey,  where  a  dis* 
proportionate  smailness  of  the  foQt  is  sq  far  from  being  thought 
beautiful  that  every  body  has  shoes  much  larger  than  his  feet,  and 
idtereby  preserves  through  life  the  proper  form  and  free  use  of 
his  toes  ^  advantages  which,  according  to  Doctor  Buchan,  the 
natives  of  this  country  enjoy  only  for  a  few  inontlis  after  their 
birth. 

t  For  a  particular  description  of  the  Turkish  costume,  see 
Tab.  Gen.  t.  iv,  chap,  ti,  .^  2.  ^^  Le  tuiboh  doBt  on  se  couvre 
la  t^te,  sert  a  caract^riser  les  diveraes  closes  de  la  nation,  et  let 
&nctions  des  ofliciers  publics.*'  ^  Les  citoyens  de  Constant!* 
fkople  c.  ceux  i^ts  provinces  Eoropeeones  n'emploient  conumm^ 
mcnt  a  leurs  turbans  que  de  la  mousseline  bbnclie.  Les  Arabes 
ae  servent  d'une  tioile  faigarree  on  teinte  d'une  teule  coofeor,  ain^ 
c(ue  les  Egyptiens,  les  Syriens  et  lea  iiabitans  de  quclques  co&<» 
trees  Asiati<juea»    ht^  Barbaresques  a'en  tieQnent  de  preffaeoot 
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The  u$e  of  die  warm  bath  is  uniyenali^ 
among  persons  of  both  sexed  and  all  clas8e9, 
as  well  for  the  purposes  of  puriiication  froqi 
worldly  and  carnal  stains  as  for  cleanliness 
and  health.     Some  writers  are  of  opinioa, 
that  it  induces  debility;  among  the  women,     u 
But  in   the  men  it  certainly   develops  and     j 
invigorates  the  powers  of  the  body.     Tlie     : 
Russians  are  wont  to  plunge  themselves  intx> 
cold  water  immediately  on  coming  out  of 
the  hot  bath;  which  I  have  seen  them  do 
(and  I  must  confess  with   some  degree  of 
astonishment)    in  the  severest  winter,    and 
exposed  to  the  blast  of  the  north-east    Bus- 
bequius's  |Aysician>  an  Hungarian,  practised 
the  same  method  as  a  medicine  at  Constan* 
tinople*;  but  such  custom,  if  at  all  prac* 
tised,  is  not  usual  among  the  Turks. 

a  vne  4toffe  de  soie  garale  de  filt  d V.  Let  Tatars  n^oot  jaAttt 
port6  qu'ttn  bonnet  de  drap  Tert*  avec  une  bordore  de  peau  d^Ai* 
tracan.  Enfin  dans  ^uelques  cantons  de  I'eflipire^  les  BfahomS*  ' 
tans  se  coavrent  la  tiUs  d'vn  bonnet  de  dnp  garni  de  cotOD^  saot 
noossdine.  Quant  anx  sujets  etrangers  a  Plslamism^  3s  soat 
tons  obliges  de  porter  un  grand  bonnet  de  peau  de  montim  iioir» 
ioljkaeif  on  de  se  connir  la  tte  d'une  toile  de  couleur  foacee. 
Cette  demi^  coefiiire  est  presque  g^eral^  en  Egypte^  oi 
8ymp  et  dans  la  plopart  des  profinoes  Asiatiqnes.  Les  insg* 
Mnes  Grecs  de  P Arcbipd  portent  commanement  m  bonnet  dr 
faiae  rouge  <m  Uanc" 

*  «< Iden  nae  a  babeo  cscennten  £rigida  (ayia)  perfimdebatt 
qn«  res,  etsi  erat  mdlestat  aagoopoe  jufafasL'*  (Busbeg. 
£pist«  i»  p.  68.) 


^  .  :    .,;  ^-^      •      add 

The  habitual  use  of  the  vapour  bath  is 

peculiar  to  that  great  Scythian  family  from 

the  Tartar  branch  of  which  the  Turks  derive 

their  origin.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose 

'  language  from  its  resemblance  to  the  modem 

•  Russian  in  terms  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  society,  proves  a  preceding  relation- 
ship*,- used  the  warm  bath,  as  it  is  still  used 
m  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires,  from 
the  northern  extremities  of  Europe  -  to  the 
•neighbiciurhood  of  tbe  tropic  ;  while  the 
Gothic  families,  who  overspread  the  western 

empire,  suffered  the  vapour  baths  to  fall  into 
■"disuse^.  But  the  custom  itself  is  certainly 
^rived  from  the  north:  the  inhabitants  of 
"the  temperate  climates,  and  still  more  those 
Sii  tihe  southern  latitudes,    would  naturally 

*  See  the  preface  to  L'Ev^ue's  history  of  Russia.     In  ad- 
dition to  hir  examples,  I  need  only  mention  the  word  Aosfif, 
'which,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero  (Ofiic.  1.  i^  c.  12),  had  for- 
*merly  signified  a  stranger  \  and  in  the  Russian  language  it  is 
still  used,  ifrith  a  guttural  sound  of  the  h,  in  the  same  sense.' 

•  tYit  English  word  guest  seems  td  be  derired  from  the  same 
'  source.     (See  Bemardi  Etymologicon,  vo.  guest  ) 

••  t  The  country  of  the  ancient  Germans  is  described  by  Tad- 
'  tus  as  cov«-ed  with  woods  and  marshes,  and  the  climate  humid 

and  unpleasant.  The  inhabitants  on  rising  from  sleep  w^hed 
'themselves  with  warm  water  because  of  the  long  duration  of  the 

^ter :  but  in  a  moist  and  foggy  country,  where  the  body  is 

naturally  saturated  with  humidity,  the  use  of  the  vapour  i>ath  \% 

jiecesntated  neither  byluxory  Ddr  •tifity. 
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prefer  the  refreshment  of  cold  bathing.  The 
Turks,  however,  whether  they  adopted  or 
inherited  the  custom,  found  it  *  estabhshed 
in  the  eastern  empire,  and  perpetuated  the 
usie. 

^  The  public  baths  are  elegant  and  noble 
structures,  built  with  hewn  stones :  the  inner 
,  chambers  are  capacious,  and  paved  with 
slabs^of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  marble* 
Savary  has  described  the  luxuries  of  an  ori- 
ental bath,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  nothing 
that  I  have  experienced  enables  me  to  acr 
count  for.  A  very  comfortable  sensation  is 
communicated  during  the  continuance  in  the 
heated  rooms,  and  it  is  heightened  into 
luxury  when  the  bather  reposes  himself  on  a 
.couch  after  the  ablution.  But  delicious  re- 
pose, though  the  highest  gratification  to  a 
Turk,  can  be  considered  by  the  European 
;only  as  rest  from  pain,,  and  can  never  excitfe 
the  raptures  of  actual  pleasure. 

A  Turkish  bath  consists  of  several  apart- 
ments :  the  entrance  is  into  a .  spacious  and 
lofty  hall,  lighted  from  above :  round  the 
sides  are  high  and  broad  benches,  on  which 
mattresses  and  cushions  are  arranged :  here 
the  bather  undresses,  wraps  a  napkin  about 
.his  .waist,    and  puts  on  a  pg-ir'  of  woodeh 
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sandals,     before    going    into     the    bathing^ 
Tooms. 

The  first  chamber  is  but  moderately  warm, 
and  is  preparatory  to  the  heat  of  the  inner  room, 
which  is  vaulted,  and  receives  light  from  the 
dome.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  mar- 
ble estrade,  elevarted  a  few  inches :  on  this 
the  bather  stretches  himself  at  full  length, 
and  an  attendant  moulds  or  kneads  the  body 
with  his  hand  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  After  this  operation  the  bather  is 
conducted  into  one  of  the  alcoves  or  rec&sseA, 
where  there  is  a  basin-,  supplied  by  pipes 
with  streams  of  hot  and  cold  water:  the 
body  and  limbs  are  thoroughly  cleansed  by 
means  of  friction  with  a  horse-hair  bag,  and 
washed  and  rubbed  with  a  lather  of  per- 
fumed soap.  Here  the  operation  ends :  the 
bather  stays  a  few  minutes  in  the  middle 
chamber,  and  covers  himself  with  dry  cotton 
napkins:  thus  prepared  he  issues  out  into 
the  hall,  and  lies  down  on  his  bed  for  about 
half  an  hour. 
^^  J^  The  Turk,  stretched  at  his  ease  in  hi« 
,  pavillion  on  the  banks  of  \  the  Bosphorus, 
glides  down  the  stream  of  existence  without 
reflection  on  tlie  past,  and  without  anxiety 
for  the  future.  His  life  is  one  continued  and 
unvaried  reverie.      To  his  imagination  th« 
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wfadb  unireraie  appears  occupied  iii  procur* 
ing  him.  pleasure.  The  luxuriance  of  nature^ 
and  the  labours  of  a  tributary  people  spread 
out  before  him  whatever  can  excite  or  gratify 
the  semes ;  and  every  wind  wafts  to  him  tha 
productions  of  Hie  world,  enriched  by  the 
arts,  and  improved  by  the  taste,  of  indus^ 
trious  Europeans, 

The  luxuries  of  a  Turkish  life  would  sink 
however  in  the  estimation  of  most  people,  on 
a  comparison  with  the  artificial  enjoyments  of 
Europe.  The  houses  of  the  Turks  are  built 
in  contempt  of  the  fules  of  architecture: 
their  gardens  are  laid  out  without  order,  and 
with  little  taste:  their  furniture  is  simple^ 
and  suited  rather  to  the  habits  of  a  military 
or  vagrant  people^  than  to'  the  usages  of  set* 
tied  life :  their  meals  are  frugal,  and  neither 
enlivened  by  wine  nor  conversation.  Every 
custom  invites  to  repose,  and  every  object- 
inspires  an  indolent  voluptuousness.  Their 
delight  is  to  recline  on  soft  verdure  under 
the  shade  of  trees,  and  to  muse  without  &x^ 
ing  their  attention,  lulled  by  the  tinkling  of 
a  fountain  or  the  murmurmg  of  a  rivulet, 
and  mhaling  through  their  pipe  a  gently 
inebriating  vapour.  Such  pleasures,  the 
Hghest  which  tiie  rich  can  enjoy,  are  equally 
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vkhin  ;the  reach  of  the  artisan  or  the  pea/- 
sant.  Under  their  own  vines  and  their  own 
fig-trees,  they  equally  feel  the  pride  of  inde- 
pendence, and  the  uninterrupted  sweets  of 
domestic  comfort.  If  they  enjoy  not  the 
anxieties  of  courtship,  and  the  triumph  over  ^ 
coyness  and  modesty,  their  desires  are  in- 
flamed and  their  passions  are  heightened 
by  the  grace  of  motion,  the  elegance  and 
suppleness  of  form^  and  the  beautiful  sym- 
metry of  shape  and  features.  The  educa- 
tion and  modes  of  life  of  their  women,  though 
certainly  too  confined  and  too  limited  to 
domestic  objects  for  the  cultivation  of 
talents  which  exercise  and  invigorate  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  yet  leave  them  all  the 
charms  which  can  result  from  nature,  from 
sentiment,  and  truth, 
tio  J*^'  The  Turks  particularly  delight  in  conversa* 
tion ;  and  their  colloquial  intercourse  is  orna- 
mented with  all  the  graces  of  a  manly  and  po- 
lished style.  Nothing  can  convey  a  more  fa» 
vourable  idea  of  Turkish  urbanity  than  to  ob- 
serve the  natural  and  becoming  gravity,  the 
decent  raillery,  the  sprightly  turns  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  genuine  wit,  with  which  they 
carry  on  discburse.  In  the  long  evenings  of 
ramazan  a  professed    story-teller,    meddhS^ 
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will  entertain  a  large  company  in  private 
assemblies,  or  in  coftee-houses,  with  histo- 
ries, which  sometimes  are  pleasingly  marvel- 
lous, as  those  of  the  Arabian  nights,  some- 
times a  ludicrous  representation  of  foreign  or 
rustic  manners,  and  sometimes  a  political 
satire.  Even  the  common  people  listen  to 
them  with  pleasure,  and  criticise  with  taste 
and  judgment  the  construction  of  the  fable, 
the  intricacy  and  development  of  ihe  in- 
trigue, the  style  and  sentiments,  the  lan- 
guage and  the  elocution. 

.    The  standard  of  delicacy  varies  so  much  cSa^ 
in  different  countries,  alid  even  among  the 
same  people  at  different  times,  that  it  may 
be  unfair  to  judge  of  past  ages,  or  of  foreign 
manners,   by  a^  strict  comparison  with  our 

'^  own  established  maxims.  The  ombtes  Chi-- 
noiseSy  which  in  Turkey  supply  the  want  of 

-  dramatic  exhibitions,  are  chiefly  reserved  fot 
the  entertainment  of  retired  leisure.  I  have 
also  seen  them  sometimes  from  the  window 
of  a  coifee-house  in  a  public  street ;  though 
I  cqnfess  I  did  not  partake  of  the  satisfac- 
tion which  the  populace  so  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed, at  indecencies  too  ludicrously  al>' 
surd  to  excite  any  other  feeling  than  deri- 
sion or  disgust.     Young  men,  bom  in  thq 
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Dancers  Greek  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  exetcisB 
tow.*' "  ^  the  infamous  profession  of  pubUc  dancers  S 
they  chiefly  perfomi  in  the  wine  bouses  in 
Galata ;  but  they,  as  well  as  public  gladia- 
tors, who  attack  and  defend  themselves  with 
a  sword  and  a  shield,  are  frequently  hired 
to  enliven  the  entertainment  given  at  a  mar- 
riage or  a  circumcision.  The  female  dancers 
are  Turkish  women,  of  whom  I  know  nothing 
but  from  description,  and  the  imitation  of 
their  manner  by  other  women*. 

Of  other  public  amusements  of  which  the 
Turks  are  willing  spectators,    the  chief   is 

*  **  Les  baladins  Uchennguy  font  consister  leur  talent^  noa  a 
raricr  ct  a  perfcctionncr  Icurs  pa«,  mais  a  prendre  diflP^rexftes  atti- 
tades  des  plus  obscenes.  Plus  ils  y  excellent,  phis  ilt  sont  dia^ 
tingu^  dans  ia  troupe  et  recherch6s  par  la  multitude.''  (Tab. 
Geb.  t.  iy,  p.  424<. )  <<  La  danse  n*etoit  ni  la  peinture  de  la  joie  ni 
celie  de  la  gaiete,  mais  celle  d'une  yolupte  qui  arrive  tres  rapide- 
ment  a  une  lasciyet^  d'autant  plus  degoikaote,  que  les  actearSf  too* 
jours  biasculinsy  expriment  de  lamaniere  la  plus  indecenteies  sceoei 
que  Tomour  mtoe  ne  permet  aUx  deux  sexes  que  dans  I'ombre 
du  mystcre."     (Denoo/  yoyage  en  Egypte,  t.  i,  p.  135.) 

^  Les  danseuses, — ^vctues  assez  lestement,  la  tkxt  toujours  i 
demi  couyerte  d'un  yoile,  des  castagnettes  a  la  fnaiD»  et  les  yens 
tantdt  languissansy  tant6t  etincelans, — se  livrent  ayec  phis  d'ex« 
pression  encore  que  les  jeunes  baladins  aux  attitudes  les  plus  libret 
et  les  plus  obscenes.'*  (Tab.  G^n.  c.  iy,  p.  426.)  **  Leur  danse 
(ceUe  des  femmes  almes)  fiit  d'abord  yduptueuse :  mais  bieit6t 
die  deyint  lasciye :  ce  ne  fut  phis  que  Pexpretsion  grossiere  et 
ind^cente  de  I'emportement  des  sens.  Une  KCne  d'iyreiK  tef' 
aina  la  cbose/'    (Denon,  t«  i^  p.  154.) 
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wrestling.  Sandys  describes  this  game  as  he 
saw  it  at  Acre  in  Syria.  "  Here  wrastle  they 
in  breeches  of  oylcd  leather,  close  to  their 
thiglis :  their  bodies  naked  and  anointed  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  use,  derived,  as  it 
should  seem  by  Virgil,  from  the  Trojans*. 
They  rather  fell  by  consent  than  by  shght 
or  violence.'^  In  Turkey  the  contest  in  wrest- 
ling is  not,  however,  decided  by  a  fall :  the 
victory  is  determined  by  one  of  the  parties 
being  thrown  on  his  back,  and  held  in  that 
posture  while  his  adversary  recovers  his 
feet.  When  the  wrestlers  have  finished  the 
combat,  or  exhausted  their  strength,  they 
give  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace. 

To  ride  on  horseback  and  to  throw  the 
djerid^  a  sort  of  light  javelin,  are  considered 
as  the  necessary  accomplishments  of  a  Turkish 
gentleman.  They  are  excellent  horsemen, 
and  throw  the  djerid  with  admirable  dex* 
terity  and  force.  I  know  of  no  exercises  fitter 
to  give  grace,  strength,  and  agility  to  the 
bodyf-.     The  young  men  contend  with  each  . 

*  ^  Exircfiit  patriat  oleo  labeole  palaestras 
Nadati  iociL''    .  {Mb.  I  iii,  v.  281.) 

f  ^ DferU^igtik'pMfnmttA rojeau.*  ce  nom  se  dpime  ett 
g^u^nl  a  toit  bdCoA  qu'on  knee  ii  la  maiiiy  sekm  dra  pn&c^es 
q«i  09t  dft  tot  ce«kd«9  Romaiot  pour  k  /tAwi .-WknQei  4e  «e 
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Other  for  superiority  in  exercises  of  force  or 
address.  A  common  amusement  is  to  lift  a 
weighty  stone  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
after  running  with  it  a  few  paces,'  to  throw 
it  to  the  greatest  possible  distance. 
General  Physicians  have  obser\'ed,  that  "  with  no 

^^^^^  people  is  longevity  more  common  or  extend-^ 
ed,  nor  health  more  constant;''  and  if  we 
except  the  plague,  that "  Constantinople  is  not 
Thepiague.  ^xposcd  to  local  disordcrs*.''  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  the  symptoms  of  the 
plague  are  so  inaccurately  defined  that  it 
would  be  a  source  of  endless  error  to  attempt 
to  relate  all  the  appearances  which  it  as- 
sumes. For  my  own  part,  without  being  so 
sceptical  as  Busbequius's  physician,  I  am 
convinced,  that,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten, 
the  reported  cases  of  plague  are  a  confession 

trait,  leg  cavaliers  entrent  en  lice,  et  courant  a  toute  bride,  ils  se  le 
lancent  d'assez  loin.  Sit6t  lance,  Tagresseur  toume  bride,  et 
celui  qui  fuit,  poursuit  et  jette  a  son  tour.  Mais  ce  plaisir  .est 
dangereux,  car  il  y  a  des  bras  qui  lancent  avec  tant  de  roideiuv 
que  souvent  le  coup  blesse,  et  menote  devient  mortel."  ( Volney, 
voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte,  t.  i,  chap,  x,  ^  4.) 

♦  Dr.  Dallaway,  p.  16.  Dr.  Olivier,  v.  i,  p.  157.  «  The 
Turks  are  certainly  not  subject  to  the  multitude  of  diseases  which 
infest  some  other  nations.  Sores  and  wounds  are  managed  and 
healed  with  more  facility.''  (Dr.  Wittman's  travels,  p.  48.) 
See  sdso  an  observation  to  the  same  effect  in  Dr.  FouqucviUe'f 
iravelsy  t^ii,  p.  128^ 
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of  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  or 
Bn  over-anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  master  of 
\BL  family  who  is  desirous  of  removing  a  dis- 
eased servant,  of  the  nature  of  whose  malady 
he  is  ignorant,  and  consequently  apprehensive. 
It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  attempt  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  observations  of  the  physi- 
cians who  have  studied  this  disorder  inTurkej 
or  Egypt :  though  I  may  truly  assert,  that  at 
Constantinople  it  excites  but  little  alarm.  I 
have  myself,  inadvertently  however,  made  a 
visit  to  a  person  who  was  afterwards  pro- 
nounced to  have  died  of  the  plague.  I  sat 
for  some  time  by  his  bed-side,  and  even  took 
him  by  the  hand ;  and  as  I  gave  way  to  no 
apprehension,  I  escaped  without  inconvenience. , 
A  curious  fact  accidentally  came  to  my 
knowledge,  and  if  the  conduct  be  not  con- 
sidered as  die  effect  of  blind  inconsiderate, 
resentment  and  thirst  of  revenge^  it  may 
serve  to  illustrate,  though  it  cannot  explain, 
the  Turkish  opinion  pf  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. Major  General  Stuart  had  exe- 
cuted the  orders  of  General  Hutchinson,  in 
expressing  to  the  capudan  pasha^  more  for-, 
cibTy  than  by  words,  the  resentment  which, 
honourable  mbn  must  have  feh  at  so  flagrani 
a  violation  of  the  most  sacred  obligations  as 
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the  murdei*  of  the  heys  of  Egypt,  for  whose 
safety  the  British  honour  had  been  pledged. 
After  the  termination  of  the  war,  General 
Stuart  w^as  again  sent  by  the  British  govern- 
ment on  a  mission  to  Egypt  ;  and  on 
passing  through  Constantinople  he  had  an 
audience  of  the  principal  officers  of  state, 
and  among  others  of  the  capudan  pasha. 
Hussein*  had  not  forgotten  the  discipline 
which  he  underwent  in  Egypt,  and  in  ap- 
pointing a  day  for  the  reception  of  General 
Stuart  at  the  arsenal,  he  meditated  a  singu- 
lafischerme  of  vengeance:  The  plague  raged 
^ith'some  violence,  and  the  pasha  ordered 
two  persons  dangerously  ill  to  be  brought  to 
die  in  a  small  Chamber,  which  was  kept 
closely  shut  up  till  General  Stuart  should  ^ 
cbnle;  '  In  this  room  the  pasha  received  his 
^isit'brs,  with  a  confidence,  as  to  himself,  in 
oVer-Tuiing  fatalism  tvhich  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for.  He  was,  however,  disappointed 
ifi  the  6 vent;  fof  his  preparations, produced 
no  'furtHer  mischief  thsin  alarm  to  the  Greek 
prince  Callimachi,  who,  being  acquainted 
\^ith  the  circumstance,  reluctantly  performed  • 
the  office  of  interpreter.  I  learned  the  story 
on  the  following  day  from  a  lady  who.  visited 
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the  piince'3  family  and  had  heard  it  from  hi& 
own  mouth*. 

A  person  infected  with  the  plagUe  should      | 
endeavour  to  remove  from  his  mind  all  vain      j 
•  terrors  and  pilsillanimous  apprehensions.  ^  For 
in  no  disease  is  the  agency  of  the  imagina-      \ 
tion  more  powerful  to  aveft,  or  to  induce,     t 
the  greatest  danger.      I  knew  a  lady  who 
sickened  immediately^  and  died  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  plague,  on  being  informed,      i 
that  a  person,  whom  she  had  visited  several 
days  before,  was  dead  of  that  disorder.   The 
Turks,   from  temperance^    from  consequent 
robustness  of  constitution,  and  from  firmness 
of  mind,  frequently  escape  after  infection 'j". 

*  There  «till  hangs  oror  this  in&mous  transactionp  the  morder 
of  the  Mameluke  beys,  a  cloud  of  mystery  which  time  perhaps 
will   dispel.    Dr.  Wittman's  journal  exculpates  the   capudan 
fuuha  from  being  the  sofe  author  of  thi^  treachery :  it  was  done^      | 
as  he  learned  at  CairOi  by  order  of  the  sultan.   Certain  it  is,  that      j 
the  scheme  was  laid  at  Constantinopie.     On  its  ^ure,  Mr.       \ 
Straton,  secretary  of  the  British  embassy  at  Constantinople,  went    > 
to  Egypt  with  a  view  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  Turks  and 
Msimelukes ;  but  the  latter  thwarted  Htui  intentions  of  the  nego- 
ciatorsy  by  privately  quitting  Giza,  and  removing,  for  greater 
safety,  to  Upper  Egypt.     (Sec  Dr.  Wfctmin's  travels,  p.  381, 
S8S,  S86,  S94,  3950  . 

f  <<  Fi>rteni  poscfc  animtun,  et  mortis  terrbre  car^ntem,*^  | 
shoold  be  the  advice  of  the  physidail  to  a  patient  attacked  by  the  j 
plagu^.  Fear  not  only  disposes  the  body  to  the  influence  of  the  « 
contagioa,  bat  conftteraCU  all  the  tueaftt  of  coif  •    ^  La  craisitc   '  ^ 
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la  the.  Greek  hospital,  which  \a' served  hy 
priests,  the  patient  receives  no  assistance, 
unless  from  the  consolations  of  religion.  Vari- 
ous methods  of  treatment  have  been  used 
with  different  success ;  but  no  medicine,  nor 
mode  of  treatment,  hns  yet  gained  an  esta- 
blished reputation.  Busbec juius's  physician, 
who  indeed  seems  to  have  doubted  of  the 
existence  of  tlie  plague  as  a  distinct  disorder, 
considered  scordioHy  or  wild  garlick,  as^  a 
sovereign  remedy,  and  applied  it  efficaciously 
as  such.  Mr.  Baldwin  recommended  friction 
with  oil,  and  an  oiled  shirt*.     Dr.  Valli,  a 

et  h  contagion  sont  une  mtae  chose,  dit  Vanbehnoou  GaubioA 
met  en  doute  si  lea  peureux  aeuls  ne  sont  pa*  exposes  aux  6pi» 
demies/'  (PouqueviUe,  royage  en  Mor^e,  ftc.  t.  i,  p.  402.) 
The  particular  example  adduced  by  Dr.  Fouqueyilte.m  confirma* 
tion  of  this  theory  (t.  i,  p.  417)  I  consider  rather  at  a  pro* 
longation  of  his  dedicatory  epistle,  than  as  an  Iiistorical  fact ; 
although  instances  of  such  conduct,  which  the  doctor  diallengef 
history  to  parallel,  are  so  common  in  Turkey  as  to  occur  daily, 
and  to  pass  uaobsenred* 

*  *<  A  copious  and  comfortable  perspiration  was  the  result  of 
this  friction." — ^«<  Although  I  haye  to  kment  the  failure  of  the 
oil  in  the  cure  of  the  plague,  in  the^case  of  Gunner  Cowdenthe 
artillery-man,  yet  I  am  inda<^  to  think  it  was  useful  is  prevent- 
ing infection  to  the  three  men  confined  in  the  lazaretto  tent.*' 
(Dr.  Witman's  travels,  p.  487>  488.)  Mr.  Jackson,  in  hit 
history  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  (p.  64)»  says» 
that  **  the  cootUi,  or.  porters  emplojred  in  the  oil  stores  in  the 
jkiogdam  of  Tunis,  stld^di  cat  any  thipg  but  bread  and  oil;  they 
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Mantuan,  who  obtained  a  more  intimate  ap- 
quaintance  "with  the  plague  by  inoculating 
himself,  observed,  that  indigo  operated  as  a 
preventive.  Whatever  researches,  however, 
are  niade,  mus);  come  from  foreigner}^.  The 
indii9[erence  of  the  Turks  counteracts  all  ef- 
forts tp  sutbdue  the  plague,  and  there  is  no 
interference  of  the  police,  even  to  prevent 
the  Greek  pries|:s  of  the  hospital  from  con- 
tinuing tjbe  infumous  traffic  of  selling  the 
clothes  of  the  persons  who  have  died  under 
their  care  *• 

Europeans  have  sometiipes  ascribed  the 
frequent  appearance  of  the  plague  to  a  neg- 
lect of  cleanliness.  On  the  contrary  I  have 
always  observed  among  the  Turks  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
and  am  surprised  to  find  in  the  writ^igs  of 

tmear  themselves  all  over  with  oil»  .and  their  coat  is  ^ways 
welf  soaked  with  it.  Though  the  plague  frequently  lagef  in  Tu- 
nis in  the  most  frightful  manner,  destroying  many  ^onsands  of 
the  inhabitants,  yet  there  never  was  known  an  instance  of  any  of 
the  eooRes  being  afiected  by  it." 

*  M  Garlickt  vinegar,  opium,  laudanum,  mercury,  perfumes,  * 
and,  according  to  somsy  wine  and  strong  liquors,  are  preserva- 
tives against  the  pls^e*  Panadas,  cordials,  a  light  vegetable 
diet,  and  a  strict  regimen  are  usually  employed  as  the  means  of 
cure.  Broth  is  pernicious,  and  hlee(fing  is  almost  always  fatal. 
The  patient  seldom  sufiiers  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  day ;  and. 
out  of  an  hundred  inii^cted  persons,  scarcely  eigltt  or  ten  escape 
death.**    (Tab.  Qia.  t.  it,  p.  386.) 
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some  respectable  travellers,    accusations  of 
the  contrary  habit.     When  attention  to  per- 
sonal cleanliness  is  prescribed  bj  religion, 
we  do  indeed  observe,  that,  although  the  let- 
ter of  the  precept  be  not  transgressed,  it  is 
seldom .  strictly  complied  with,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver.     It  is,  howr 
ever,   difficult  to  suppose,  that  the  charge 
of  filthiness  can  really  attach  to  persons  who 
wash  their  feces  and  limbs  five  times  every 
day,  and  perform  thie  ablution  of  the  whole 
body  qnce  at  least  in  every  week*.     In  the 
interior  of  the  Turkish  houses  the  greatest 
attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness ;  the  chamber 
floors  are  carpeted,  or  covered  with  Egyptian 
matting ;  and  though  it  be  a  general  custom 
to  leave  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  the  boots 
or  sandals,  so  that  the  halls  and  galleries  are 
seldom  soiled  or  dirtied,  yet  the  floorings  of 
the  houses  are  regularly  washed  every  week. 
A  traveller   (who  it  may  be  supposed  has 
taken  up  the  opinion  too  hastily,  since  he 
describes  the  habits  of  the  Turks  from  the 
state  of  a  muddy  Thracian  village  in  the 

•  "  It  18  howefer  to  be  wished,**  says  D'Ohsson  (t.  ir,  p, 
SS2),  *<  that  they  would  more  frequently  change  their  linen,  and 
employ  for  some  other  parts  of  their  dress  only  such  stnfs  as  are 
tfiffhlt  of  bdog  washed*'^ 
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winter  season)  concludes,  tjiat  they,  live  in  - 
the  midst  of  filth,  breathing  the  very  mias- 
mata of  the  plague ;  and  that  the  cause  of 
this  disease  need  not  be  sought  for  else- 
where than  in  their  abominable  negligence 
and  nastiness*.  A  judgment  so  rash  would 
seem  scarcely  to  deserve  the  labour  of  con- 
futation, were  it  not,  that  the  charge  which 
it  contains  is  implied  in  some  degree  by 
D*OhssoTi  himself,  who  arranges  his  observar 
tions  respecting  the  plague  under  the  head 
of  "  cleanUness,^'  and  it  is  more  directly 
countenanced  by  his  admitting  the  sugges* 
tion,  that  "  in  Thrace  this  epidemical  scourge 
may  derive  its  existence  from  the  unwhole- 
some food  aijd  uncleanly  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple^/'   I  can  Account  for  the  seeming  incon- 

*  See  Voyage  a  CoDStantinople^  p.  143. 

f  After  having  assertedy  that  **  rien  a'egale  leur  attemioo, 
dans  PuQ  et  I'antre  aeze  I  se  laver  et  a  se  baigner  pretque  toat 
lea  jours,  tant  ^otir  satufaire  kur  gcut  fiariiculUr  que  pour  oi»^ir 
a  la  loi  des  lustrations ;"— that  **  les  maisons,  les  h6tels  publics, 
ies  cafes,  les  boutiques,  les  nu^azins,  les  ateliers,  les  bains,  &c. 
presentent  par-tout  un  sur  de  proprete  ;**  D'Ohsson  expresses  a 
natural  astonishment,  that  Europeans  should  judge  so  uniarour- 
ably  of  the  Ottomans  as  to  attribute  to  their  inattention  to  clean- 
liness the  periodical  return  of  the  ph^ue  and  other  epidemical  dia-. 
'tempers;  and  yet,  u  the  very  next  page,  the  sentence  *  occurs 
which  I  have  inserted  in  the  text.  **  11  n'entre  pas  dans  le  plan 
4(  notre  trayail,  et  les  homes  de  nos  connoissances  ne  nous  Ic 
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gruity  of  D'Ohsson's  remarks  in  the  chapter 
to  which  I  allude,  only  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  work  having  been  prepared  for  publiT 
cation  by  a  native  Frenchman,  who  has  in- 
corporated, in  the  general  plan,  opinions  on 
this  subject  gathered  from  his  o\yn  studies, 
without  sufficiently  attending  to  their  inco-: 
herency  with  the  result  of  D'Ohsson  s  obserr 
yations*. 

If  the  cause  of  the  plague  could  be  accu- 
rately ascertsdned,  reason  and  nature  would 

permettent  pas  d'ailknrf,  d'examiner  ti  dans  la  llu-ace  cette 
{bneste  ^d^mie  n'aarok  pas  ftomr  principe  la  maofaise  noorri* 
tore  et  la  wtalpropreie  dei  habkamJ*.  (See  Tab.  Geo.  t.  iT» 
p.  $8%  SSS,  S8f ) 

^  *  I  have  \cKa  inforroedy  thoagfa  I  do  not  recollect  by  whom» 
tbat  tbe  nnfbr^nnate  Rabant  de  8aint*£ticnoe  revtsed  die  « Ta^ 
bleaa  g^era!  ^  I'empire  Othoman*'  He  bas  indeed  inscribed 
bis  name»  as  it  were,  in  the  preliminary  disooorse»  where  he  par« 
ticularly  allndes  to  the  feroonte  hypothesis  of  M.  Bailty  and  him* 
ieify  the  existence  of  thatprimittre  people  Irom  whom  the  most 
ancient  nations,  whose  memorials  or  irtiose  names  hare  been 
transmitted  to  the  pesenc  age»  collected  the  fngroents  of  sd- 
cnoe,  which  it  is  probable  themsi^Tes  had  not  discovered,  since 
they  were  miabie  to  reconstruct  them^  and  which  their  predeces- 
sors alone  seem  to  have  formed  into  n  cQnqected  system.  **  On 
admire/'  says  the  author  of  the  Discoqn  PreSminaire  (whom 
00  one  that  knows,  can  suspect  to  be,  D'Qhsiion},  ^  On  admire 
ies  pvogris  ripides  de  I'Europe  Chrtdenoe  dans  toutes  les  parties 
des  sciences,  £Ue  a  rcpandu  h  hnniere  sur  fes  a|gea  ies  plus  re-* 
cul^s  de  Panti^te,  disnpi  lu  tcnHres  qui  couvroiftii  le  herceat^ 
4€9  wukm  fntplas  kc**^ 
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point  out  ^he  means  of  pjrevention  and  puri^f 
The  ancients,  both  Je^s  and  Gentiles,  con?r 
fessed  their  ignorance  of  its  origin,  by  calling 
\t  "  the  sacred  malady,''  and  considering  it 
^  an  enianation  of  fbe  divine  wrath.  The 
modern  Greeks  call  the  plague  thanatiko^ 
^'  jthe  deadly ,''  and  the  Turks,  from  ^n  opi- 
nion, that  its  true  name  is  an  unlucky  omen, 
more  frequently  call  it  mubarekj  "  the  pro- 
pitious,'' from  the  same  motive  that  tlie 
Greejcs  denominated  the  Furies  Eumenidesy  a 
name  of  similar  signification.  Volney,  though 
he  knew  no  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  be- 
sides Egypt  and  Syria,  asserts,  that  Con- 
stantinople is  the  birth-place  and  principal 
feat  of  the  plague,  \yhere  it  is  perpetuated 
J)y  t\ie.  blind  negligence  of  the  Turk^.  But 
^his  opinion  is  controverted  by  the  fact,  that 
piany  of  the  French  soldiers  fell  victims  to 
jthe  ravages  of  the  plague  'during  the  period 
>vhen  Egypt  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
jFrench,  when  its  ports  were  blocj^aded,  and 
all  Qommunication  with  other  nations  \>ra^ 
cut  off;  while  poQstantinople  was  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  great  measure,  free  from  the 
infection.  The  insalubrious  state  of  a  couur 
|:ry  and  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  seem 
fcest  to  account  for  the  existei^ce,  or.  intro- 
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duction,  of  the  plague:  but  in  inhabited 
countries,  these  physical  evils  are  induced 
chiefly  from  moral  causes.  If  the  error  of 
Agamemnon,  the  crime  of  a  moment,  drew 
down  upon  the  Grecian  army  the  vengeance 
of  Apollo  ;  if  the  sin  of  David  brought  pesti- 
lence upon  the  innocent  house  of  Israel ;  how 
much  more  must  the  despotism  of  the  Turkish 
government,  a  system  at  which  nature  re- 
volts, excite  the  anger  of  heaven,  and  pro- 
voke the  infliction  of  augmented  evil  f  On 
every  page  of  the  Ottoman  history  is  inscribed 
this  instructive  lesson,  that  not  only  the 
moral  happiness  of  a  nation  is  diminished, 
but  even  the  sourceis  of  physical  blessings  are 
contaminated,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  in- 
justice of  its  political  institutions.  "  Gene- 
ral health,''  says  Raimond,  "  is  inconsistent 
with  extreme  servitude/'  Under  a  tyran- 
nical or  vitiated  government  the  culture  of 
the  earth  is  in  a  great  degree  neglected,  the 
morasses  are  undrained,  and  the  stagnant 
waters  generate  and  diffuse  corruption ;  the 
labour  of  the  people  is  limited  to  procure 
only  the  necessary  means  of  supporting  ani- 
mal life;  their  food  is  insuflUcient  and  un- 
wholesome ;  their  cottages  are  low  and  hu- 
mid; their  habitations  are  lurking  places, 
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chosen  ivith  no  regard  to  healthiness  of  situa- 
tion. It  is  in  such  countries,  that  we  find 
the  plague  and  the  leprosy,  with  all  their 
horrible  concomitants,  raised  to  an  eminence 
superior  even  to  that  of  the  tyrant,  and  sub- 
jecting alike  to  their  sway  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed.  In  Greece,  while  its  inha- 
bitants breathed  freedom,  the  plague  was 
transient  or  unknown.  In  Egypt,  while  wis- 
dom tempered  the  harshness  of  its  laws, 
the  wind  of  the  desert  blew  only  temporary 
destruction* ;  and  though  the  periodical  in- 
undations of  the  Nile  covered  the  whole  sur-. 
face  of  its  valley,  yet  human  industry,  sti- 
mulated and  encouraged  by  a  provident  go- 
vernment, drew  fatness  from  its  luxuriance, 
but  averted  the  noxious  effects  of  its  exhala- 
tions. It  has  been  calculated,  that  during 
the  existence  of  tiie  Roman  republic,  a  mean 
period  of  twenty-one  years  elapsed  between 
each  return  of  those  epidemical  distempers, 
which,  from  their  general  diffusion  over 
Italy  and  Europe,  and  their  fatal  conse- 
quences, may  in  some  degree  be  denominated 


*  ^  Serait-il  hors  de  TTaiaemblaoce  de  dire  que  la  pette  ett 
•Be  emanation  Qionifere  du  Test  de  smm.^    (Pottquerille,  ^  i. 
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pestilential*  From  Augustus  Csesar  to  tli9 
year  of  Christ  1680,  there  were  ninety-seven 
plagues;  but  the  mean  interval  between  each 
is  reduced  to  the  term  of  seventeen  years* 
Since  that  period,  the  progress  of  ciyihzation 
iimong^e  sts^tes  of  l&urope  has  re-established 
OT^T  in  government,  and  opposed  a  barrier 
to  epidf^m^cal  disorders.  The  period  in  the 
history  pf  E^urope  the  most  fertile  in  cala-^ 
mities,  Ue^  between  th^  years  1060  and  I48O9. 
and  is  ijiiarked  with  thirty^two  destructive 
plagues;  their  pommon  interval  is  twelve 
yeatrs.  But  ii|  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
age  when  disorder  ai)d  distress  had  attained 
their  grea|:est  height^  Europe  had  beeq 
wasted  with  fourteeqi  fatal  and  almost  unir 
vepsal  plagues.  Jn  thp  jtwp  next  &^cceeding 
centuries  governments  hegaxk  to  re^assume 
their  vigour,  and  refuoved  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance this  common  curse  of  tlie  humftn  race, 
the  scourge  pf  tyranny  in  goverpor^,  no  less 
than  of  slavish  submission  in  the  people.  |q 
the  seventeenth  century  the  plague  became 
still  less  frequent,  until  at  length  it  has  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian Europe :  and  if  Europeans  still  possess 
wisdom  and  virtue  sufficient  to  secure  dteir 
liberties  on  a  solid  basis,  we  may  confidently 
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hope,  that  its  ravages  will  be  etenu^y  re- 
moved from  our  borders.  May  Englishmen 
at  least,  since  Liberty  has  fixed  her  favourite 
residence  in  this  happy  island,  still  listen  to 
her  salutary  admonitions,  and  cherish,  in  its 
first  principles,  that  vigour  of  mind  and  body 
which  she  alone  can .  bestow.  Hygeia  her- 
self is  but  the  handmaid  of  Liberty.  The 
sacrifice  which  she  requires,  the  incense  whose 
fragrance  she  most  delights  in,  is  the  hap*^ 
piness  of  her  votaries  j  the  gayety  qf  youth, 
the  temperate  cheerfulness  of  manhood,  and 
the  serene  comforts  of  declining  life.  It  is 
Liberty  alone,  whose  breath  disperses  the 
noxious  vapours,  whose  smile  dispels  conta- 
gion from  the  atmosphere,  who  spreads  her 
plentiful  table,  and  invites  her  children  to 
that  temperate  luxury,  that  seipi-epicurism 
which  best  contributes  to  habitual  cheerful- 
ness, and  is  the  acknowledged  preventive  of 
irifection  and  disease*. 

Mourning,  or  any  external  expression  of  Moumini. 
grief,  is  considered  as  a  munnaring  kgaimt 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  repro- 

*  I  am.chiefly  indebtedto  Rtinxmd^  as  vkH  £br  nhe facu iw 
the  jreasoDing  respecting  the  origiQ  of  the  plague,     (See  :HistQktt  . 
de  Pei^phantiasis,  page  lOi^.quoted  by  Dr*.Pouqi|e7il)c.ia'lus. 
chapter  <«  De  la  peste/'  u  i,  p-  «9.) 
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bftted  by  law  and  custom.  The  mothef^ 
hpweverj  is  alloVed  to  lament  the  death  of 
her  son,  and  to  mourn  for  three  days ;  and 
though  all  restrain  their  feelings,  and  at  most 
indulge  in  melancholy,  yet  they  decorate 
the  tombstones  of  tlieir  parents,  their  chil- 
drei^i^  or  their  friends,  with  epitaphs  which 
express  their  fondness  and  affection,  the  re-> 
gret  which  tliey  feel,  and  the  disconsolate 
situation  in  which  they  are  left*  They  di- 
vert their  melancholy  by  prayers,  and  other 
acts  of  devotion,  for  the  relief  of  tlie  depart^ 
ed  soul ;  and  are  frequently  seen  kneeling 
by  the  side  of  a  new  made  grave,  and  per- 
forming their  pious  supererogations*. 


i^The  ptaycS*  peculiarly  cofisecnited  to  the  burvd  $enkeo( 
the  Mahometans  is  as  fpUows.  **  Hare  mercy*  O  God,  on  the 
living  and  dead,  the  present  and  absent,  the  great  and  small,  the 
males  ^nd  females,  among  thy  servants.  May  those  to  whom  thou 
hactgiven  lifis,  lire  and  die  in  the  belief  and  profession  of  Ishunism. 
May  this  thy  servant  deceased  enjoy,  through  thy  mer^y,  peace 
and  rest.  Pour  upon  him  the  blessings  of  thy  grace  and  favour. 
Increase  the  merit  of  his  good  deeds  if  he  be  found  in  the  number  of 
the^jnst,  and  bkvi  oat  his  ini^aities  if  he  have  sinned  before  thee. 
Grant  him*  O  God,  peace  and  salvation;  let  him  approach,  and 
eontiaually  dwell  before,  thy  eternal  throne.  Svre  him  from  the 
torments  of  the  tomb,  and  the  punishment  of  everlasting  fire. 
Let  him^be  numbered  among  the  blessed  in  Paradise.  Let  hii 
tomb  be  a  place  t>f  riefreshment  and  delighl.  Have  ttercy  apoa 
kiai,  Othoa  iN^ose  attxibate  if  mercy.'* 
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They  hasten  to  relieve  the  suflferings  of  [JJJ^** 
the  soul  on  its  quitting  the  body,  by  almost  JJ^^ 
immediate  interment,  and  never  willingly  de- 
fer the  burial  till  the  morrow  of  the  decease*. 
Such  precipitation  must  sometimes- be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  dreadful  consequences; 
and  the  evil  is  further  extended  by  .the  prac- 
tice being  imitated  by  the  Jews,  and  by  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  Christians. 

The  Turks  conceal  the  body,  during  it3 
passage  to  the  place  of  interment,  under  a 
shell  or  coffin,  called  tubut^  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the .  turban,  or  muslin,  denoting 
the  rank,  or  sex,  of  the  person-^  It  is  car- 
ried to  the, grave  by  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  prophet,  who 
has  declared,  that  he  who  carries  a  dead  body 
the  space  of  forty  paces,  procures  for  him- 
self the  expiation  of  a  great  sin.  .  The  graves 
are  ^h^Uow,  and  the  body  is  protected  from 
tl^e  immediate  pressure  of  the  earth  by  thin 

•  M  Ob  ne  doit  pas  dUferer  la  s^lture  d'un  fidele  decide  \ 
ec  cela  en  veita  de  cea  paroles  dlvinea:  >  Hatez-^rous  d'inhumer 
tOs  morts,  poor  qu'fls  puissent  jouir  aus8it6t  de  la  beatitude  eter- 
n^e,  I'ib  sont  decM<s  dans  la  vertu  et  dans  I'dfection  ;  et  qik'aii 
contrairei  s'ils  sont  morts  dans  le  vice  et  dans  la  neprobaaqo, 
TOtts  ^cardez  loin  de  vous  des  ames  condamn6e8  au  feu  de  I'enfer.' '' 
(tab.  Gdn.  t,ii,  p,298.) 

1    .  .:.  '. 


hbatds  placed  over  it  obliquely.  The  Greeks 
ftnd  Armenians  carry  the  body  through  the 
streets  dressed  up  in  its  greatest  finery,  and 
on  the  burying  ground  enfold  it  in  a  winding 
sheet.  I  have  myself  met  a  procession  re- 
turning with  the  body  of  a  Greek  exposed  on 
a  bi6r,  which,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
had  given  signs  of  life  ;  and  I  have  heard  of 
bodies  being  interred  notwithstanding  une- 
quivocal symptoms  of  animation.  De  Tott, 
with  his  usual  levity  and  exaggeration,  says^ 
that  "  in  the  Turkish  burying  grounds  the 
voices  of  some  unhappy  people  have  been 
heard  from  beneath ;  and  they  were  left  to 
perish  for  wlant  of  immediate  relief,  which 
was  withheld  that  the  fees  of  interment  might 
nt)t  be  restored."' 

The  tonlb-stone  at  the  head  of  a  man's' 
grave  is  erect,  and  decorated  with  a  turl^n ' 
carved  in  stone,  which  distinguishes'  it  from' 
that'of  a  woitiah.     The  cemetery  is  a  wbod' 
of  cypresses,  as  a  tree  is  planted  near  every 
nfew  grave.     All  persons,  except  the  sultanas 
families  and  some  few  of  high  rank,  are  bu« 
ried  without  the  cities;  and  ad  a  grave  is  * 
n^Vi^r  opened  a  secotid  tirhe,  a  vast  tract  oF 
the   country   is    occupied    by   the   burying 
fields,  among  which  one 'at  the  head  of  the 
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harbour,  supposed  to  contain  the  reifiains  of 
Ayub,  a  companion  of  Mahomet,  who  fell 
in  the  first  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Arabs,  and  was  esteemed  a  saint  and  martyr, 
is  distinguished  by  a  great  number  of  elegant 
mj^usolea,  turhL  Those  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Bosphorus  are  preferred  by  many  per- 
sons, because  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca,  Me- 
dina, Jerusalem,  and  Damascus,  are  situated 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world- 

The  epitaphs  contain  the  name  and  qua- 
lity of  the  deceased,  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  an  exhortation  to  the  passenger  to  re- 
peat the  introductory  chapter  of  the  korarij 
fatihha:  they  represent  death  as  the  term 
of  human  misery,  congratulate  the  deceased 
on  his  happiness,  and  compare  his  soul  to 
a  nightingale  of  paradise.  "  May  the  Eter- 
nal deign  to  envelop  his  soul  in  a  cloud  of 
mercy  and  gladness,  and  cover  his  tomb  with 
the  brightness  of  divine  light/'  On  the 
tomb-stones  of  their  children,  the  parents 
bewail  their  affliction,  and  complain,  that 
death  has  plucked  the  rose  from  the  garden 
of  beauty,  has  torn  the  tender  branch  from 
the  parent  stock,  and  left  a  father  and  a  mo- 
ther to  consume  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
in  bitterness  and  wo. 

VOL.  II.  fi 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

WOMEN,  ANI>  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Distribution  qf  apartments  in  Turkish  families, — SuK^ectien  qf 
the  women; — and  their  privileges, — Marriage,^^Pofygan^ 
and  divorce^ — Reciprocal  duties  qf  the  husband  and  wife^ 
— Domestic  arrangemenU, — Househdd  establishment  qf  the 
toomen, — House  fitmiture,  and  mode  (fl\fe, — iiniMcwioi/j,— 
occupations,'-''^nd  character  qfthe  Turkish  v?omen."^Primafy 
motives  for  the  seclusion  qf  womenj^^lnquiry  as  to  iu  effects 
in  promotii^  marriageSf-^^in  eitforcing  the  observance  qf  the 
cor^ugal  dutieSf^^in  influencing  the  public  charaeter^-^Fersonn 
and  dress  qf  the  women. — Harems  qf  Tttrkish  gentlemen, — and 
grandees.'^  Imperial  harem, — Titles  and  degrees  qf  precedency 
among  the  ladies.^^Domestics  and  guards  qf  honour j-^ State 
qfthe  women, — Princesses  qfthe  blood.'-^The  slave-marketj-^ 
Public  women. — Eunuchs. 


ttttribu.    rpjjj,  Turks,  in  their  femilies,  allot  certain 
finr^kl^  apartments  to  the  women,  which  they  dis- 
"'  '^     tinguish  by  the  name  of  harem^  a  word  sig- 
nifying a  sacred  retreat,  a  place  of  privacy 
and  security,  from  which  all  men   are  ex« 
eluded  except  the  master  of  the  family.    Ao. 
6 
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cess  IS  ibterdicted  evea  to  the  nearest  male 
relations  of  the  woman^  except  at  seasons  of 
public,  or  on  occasions  of  private,  rejoicing, 
when  the  father  and  father4n4aw,  the  bro* 
thers,  and  the  uncles  are  admitted  to  offer 
their  congratulations  in  a  short  and  ceremo* 
nious  visit*.  The  women  in  Turkey  are  thus 
strictly  confined  to  the  society  of  their  own 
sex,  and  the  very  few  males  whom-  the  law 
allows  them  to  see  with  impunity.  The 
apartments  of  the  men  are  called  selamlikf  or 
apartments  for  the  reception  of  visitors-f-. 

The  European,  familiarized  with  the  idea  8abj«ctiMi 
of  the  natural  equality  of  the  sexes,  looks  womw^ 
with  pity  on  the  situation  of  the  women 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  and  almost 
the  whole  continent  of  Asia.  Instead  of 
being  those  associates  of  man  by  whom  his 
affections  are  softened  and  his  manners  are 
refined,   he   sees   ihem   converted   into   Hm 

^  **  Fncribiit  qtttdem  earam  Tidendi  &cultaf  permittttiir:  91 
mariionim  fratribus.noQ  item.''     (fiusbeq.  Epist.  iiiy  p.  12L) 

«  Let  plus  prochet  parens,  tela  que  let  fibres,  les  oncles>  let 
keaux-peret,  n'y  tont  re^ut  qu'a  oertainet  cpoquet  de  Vvaoaoi^ 
€'ett4-dire,  daot  ]et  deux  fi^t  de  betfram,  ?t  i  Poccation  det 
nocety  des  couchet,  et  4^  la  circoncition  det  eo&nt."  (l!Uv 
G£d.  t.  IT,  p.  318.) 

t  The  word  Tuxrem  tignifiet  not  only  the  ^rCMttn't  mwiTiUBiilij 
ktttabothefexzuikpanofaTarkifhfiuBUyttkflftcot^^  - 
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merest  instruments  of  his  will  or  of  his  ap- 
petites. Controlled  in  all  their  inclinations^ 
restrained  in  all  their  actions,  watched  over 
with  indelicate  observance,  and  forcibly  con- 
strained to  regulate  their  life  and  behaviour 
so  as  to  obtain  the  partial,  and  fugitive  fa- 
vour of  an  imperious,  and  perhaps  a  detested 
master ;  exposed  to  insult  and  caprice,  to  the 
torment  of  jealousy,  or  the  hopelessness  of 
ungratified  desire ;  in  some  instances,  torn 
from  their  parents,  from  the  guardians  of 
their  infancy  and  the  companions  of  their 
youth,  cut  off  from  hopes  innocently  but 
imprudently  indulged,  exposed  to  sale  like* 
the  inferior  classes  of  animals,  and  fluctuat- 
ing, according  to  the  caprice  of  their  lord, 
between  the  situation  of  his  servant  or  his 
mistress.  In  the  most  favourable  point  of 
view,  the  situation  of  the  woman  appears 
little  to  be  envied:  her  husband,  though 
constant  in  his  affection,  and  dear  to  her 
from  motives  of  gratitude  and  duty,  is  her 
only  male  acquaintance ;  and  he  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  frequently  absent.  She  cannot  be 
seen  abroad  with  him,  nor  he  remain  con- 
stantly at  home  with  her;  his  occupations  or 
bis  amusements  will  draw  him  from  the  list- 
less and  unvaried  scene  of  the  harem ;  while 
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his  wife,  without  any  knowledge  of  Uterature 
or  the,  arts,  has  no  rehef  but  in  the  duties 
of  her  household  and  family.  Tlie  care  of 
her  person,  more  than  personal  comfort  re- 
quires, must  be  irksome,  since,  however 
adorned,  it  can  excite  no  other  passion  than 
envy  in  female  bosoms. 

To  an.  European  lady,  duties  so  exercised 
must  appear  painful,  and  such  pleasures  in-- 
sipid.  To  drink  coffee  and  eat  sweetmeat^ 
to  play  at  chess  and  view  the  ludicrous  move* 
ments  of  a  puppet-show,  to  perform  ablu- 
tions and  repeat  set,  forms  of  prayer,  would 
augment,  instead  of  dissipating,  the  weari- 
someness  of  existence;  and  yet,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  history,  the  women  of  Asia 
have  submitted,  without  a  murmUr,  to  these 
rigorous  institutions ;  and  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same  system  was  established  iii  Athens 
and  in  Rome,  and  subsisted  until  tlio  dege- 
neracy of  manners  and  the  progress  of  luxu- 
ry had  tarnished  the  glory,  and  sapped  the 
foundations  of  these  illustrious  republics. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  truth,  that  western  andtheiV 
Europe  owes  its  high  refinement  to  the"  li- 
berty of  women,,  and  their  consequent  influ-   • 
ence  on  public  manners.     But  I  by  no  means 
think,  that  the  happiness  of  Asia  would  be 
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increased,  or  its  virtue  improved,  by  «such 
an  adoption  of  Europ^n  customs.  Nay  I 
even  suspect,  that,  if  so  important  a  change 
could  he  effected,  the  women  themselves 
would  find  it  only  a  small  cause  of  congra- 
tulation. It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the 
Turkish  women  are  confined  to  their  houses : 
on  the  cqntrary,  women  of  all  ranks  indulge 
themselves  in  frequent  parties  abroad,  on 
foot,  in  boats,  or  in  carriages*  At  every 
public  exhibition,  at  which  women  can  with 
any  propriety  appear,^  they  form  the  most 
numerous  part  of  the  spectators,  and  always 
occupy   the   most   advantageous   situation"^. 

*  «  The  ladies  go  in  coaches  to  see  the  cam^  as  eagerly  as  oars 
aid  to  that  of  Hyde-park."  (Lady  M.  W.  Montegu's  letters^ 
T.  ii,  p.  181.) 

The  manners  of  the  Orientals  are  so  strict  in  erery  thing  which 
regards  the  women  that  no  in&rmation  on  this  subject  can  be  ob- 
tuoed  by  inquiries.  It  nrnst  be  by  experience  and  observation 
alone,  that  the  historian  can  hope  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
Turkish  economy.  I  would  not  adyise  the  traveller  to  repeat  the 
bold  ezperin^ent  of  Mr.  GeU,  and  exploi^e^  at  an  unseasonable 
hour  and  with  some  litde  infringement  of  the  laws  of  hospitaKty, 
the  lecrets  of  the  harem*  Tlie  imitation  of  R^tQg^r  ^bQqld  I 
think  be  confined  to  our  theatres:  but,  unless  the  pb^enrer  pos- 
iCM  something  of  the  *<qu]dlibet  audendi''  of  Europeans,'  he 
will  be  liable  to  M  into  the  same  errors  as  D'Ohsson,  who,  ^xn 
a  rayahf  and  educated  in  slavish  principles,  could  never  dare  to 
Ax  his  eyes  upon  a  Turkish  woman,  or  to  divest  himself  of  le- 
spect  for  the  cudgel,  the  symbol  of  Turkish  authority.  «,  VTbmem 
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V. 
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If  the  women  are  deprived  of  the  society  of 
the  men^  jthey  suiler  na  more  than  the  men 
4o  from  want  of  intercourse  with  them.  The 
married  women  are  mistresses  of  all  the  do- 
mestic arrangements,  are  perfectly  uncon- 
trolled in  the  selection  of  their  female  ac- 
quainCance^  and  in  the  choice  of  suitable 
amusements..  The  possessions  of  the  wife, 
whether  priginally  her  own  or  the  gift  of  her 
husband,  are  sacredly  preserved  as  her  exclu- 
siye  proper^ty^  and  can  upon  no  account  be 
reclaimed  by  jliie  husband,  or  be  confiscated 
to  the  state,  though  die  whole  of  his  for- 
tune, and  even  hi^  life^  be  doomed  to  for- 
feiture*. Instances  have  even  occurred  where 


of  a  certaiD  nmk,"  he  sayt  (t.  vf,  p.  S9l)f  **  seldom  appdur  in 
public  :  they  even  consider  it  zm  d^j^g^tory  to  their  digi^ty  to  go 
^road,  unless  they  are  oUIged  to  do  ^o  by  some  indispensable 
necessity.  One  seldom  meets  any  Turkish  womep  in  the  streets, 
except  those  of  the  inferior  classes,  and  they  an^  always  closely 
veiled,  observing  the  strictest  cirpuatpef^uonf  and  ncv^v  making 
to  any  person,  even  their  nearest  relatjpns  if  they  8hou}d  chance  to 
meet  them.  It  would  be  {he  height  of  indecency  in  a  fp^n  to 
stop  and  gaze  at  them  $  gnd  if  he  should  so  far  forget  himself  as 
to  utter  an  equivocal  expression,  or  take  the  least  liberty,  nothing 
could  save  him  from  the  pursuit  of  the  city-guards,  or  the  resent^ 
ment  of  the  people,  who  would  beat  him  {o  death  as  a  just  pu* 
sishment  for  his  temerity/' 

•  M  Upon  the  whole,''  says  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  (v.  ii,  p. 
124),  ^  I  look  upon  the  Turkish  women  ai  the  only  free  people 
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the  husband,  by  making  over  a  great  part  of 
his  property  to  his  wife  in  order  to  secure  it 
from  the  grasp  of  power,  has  become  depen- 
dent upon  her  for  his  v^ery  subsistence.  The 
wife  may  bequeath  by  will  the  whole  of  her 
property^  however  acquired,  without  any  re- 
straiiit  or  limitation*  In  case  of  her  dying 
intestate,  the  law  allots  a  certain  proportion 
of  hier  estate  to  the  surviving  husband,  and 
regulates  the  disposal  of  the  remainder  among 
the  relations  of  the  dqcgased. 

If  the  wife  have  never  been  gratified  with 
the  assiduities  and  adulation  of  courtship  and 
gallantry^  she  is  however  recompensed  by  the 
respect  and  attentions  of  her  children;  for 
from  the  sovereign  to  the  lowest  subject, 
the  name  of  mother  is  never  mentioned  but 
with  reverence,  and  the  warmest  affection 
is  evinced  in  the  discharge  of  the  filial 
duties. 


in  the  empire :  the  very  {livan  pays  respect  to  them,  and  the 
grand  signer  himself,  when  a  fiaska  is  executed,  never  violateg 
the  privileges  of  the  harem  (or  women's  apartments),  which  re- 
mains un^earched,  and  entire  to  the  widow.  They  are  queens 
of  their  slaves,  whom  the  husband  has  no  permission  so  much  as 
to  look  upon,  except  it  be  an  old  woman  or  two  that  his  lady 
chooses :" — "  neither  have  they  much  to  apprehend  from  the  re- 
sentment of  their  husbands,  those  ladies  that  are  rich  having  a(l 
^e  money  in  their  own  hands." 

1 
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The  duty  of  children  towards  their  parents 
is  acknowledged  and  inculcated  both  by  the 
precepts  of  the  koran^  and  the  example  of    .   ' 
Mahomet.     In  his  early  infancy  the  prophet 
was  deprived  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and 
his  grandfather ;  but  one  of  the  few  miracles 
which  he  performed,  was  the  calling  of  his  mo- 
ther Emineh  from  the  tomb,  in  order  that  she . 
might  believe  in  his  mission,  and  be  no  lon- 
ger excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  para-, 
disc*,      "  The  decree  of  Mahomet,^'    says 
Gibbon,  "  that,  in  the  sale  of  captive?,  the 
mothers  should  never  be  separated  from  their 
children,  may  suspend  or  moderate  the  cen-. 
sure  of  the  historian-f /'  .       , 

Marriage  isj  considered  by  the  Turks  mere- Marriage. 
ly  as  a  civil  contract.  It  derives  its  validity 
from  the  authority  and  registration  of  the 
cadi^  or  the  magistrate  of  the  district  before, 
whom  it  is  solemnized,  not  however  by  the 
parties  themselves,  as  neither  the  bride,  nor 
any  female,  attends  at  the  ceremony:  the 
deed  is  executed  by  proxies,  and  signed  by 
witnesses,  who  are  usually  the  nearest  rela- 
tions of  the  two  families,  the  imam  oi  the 

♦  See  Tab.  Gen.  t  i,  p.  199. 
f  See  Rom.  hist.  y.  ix^  p.  S23, 
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parish,  and  a  few  friends  of^  the  parties.   The 
presence  of  the  imam,  or  priest,  is  essential 
in   no  other  respect ;   though,  in  order   to 
give  additional  solemnity  to  the  ceremony, 
he  is  generally  employed  to  pronounce  a  nup- 
tial benediction  on  the  new  married  couple. 
The  contract  of  marriage,  which  is  drawn  up 
with  due  formality,  contains  a  stipulation  of 
the  dowery  to  be  settled  on  the  wife,  in  the 
event  of  her  surviving  her  husband  or  being 
repudiated  by  him;  but  to  which  she  for- 
feits her  clttim  by  soliciting  a  divorce.     The 
contract  also  contains  an  account  of  the  mar? 
riage  portion  and  other  property  belonging 
to  the  wife,  which,  in  case  of  her  death  of 
separation,  must   be    restored  or  accounted 
for  agreeably   to  the  inventory.     Marriage 
differs  from  concubinage  only  in  this  stipular 
tion  of  a  do\yery,  or  settlement:    and  the 
privilege  which  it  confers  on  the  vjroman,  is 
only  the  establishment  of  her  exclusive  claim 
to  the  caresses  of  her  husband  on  the  even- 
ing   of  djumm   'a  ^iiiun.     If  this  duty  be 
complied  with,  his  irregularity  at  other  times 
is  not  legally  a  ground  of  complaint*.     The 

*  Djumm  *a  guiun  is  the  name  of  the  day  which  commences 
at  sunset  on  Thorsday,  and  ends  at  the  same  hour  on  Friday. 
**  Una  nox  singulis  hebdoxxiadibus  diei  Veneris  apod  eos  festi, 
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children  of  the  hondwoman  and  the  free  are 
equally  legitimate*.  In  addition  to  marriage 
and  concubinage,  there  ia  another  peculiar 
mode  of  cohabitation  in  Turkey,  which  is 
seldom  practised:  this  is  called  kapin^  and 
is  a  contract  obligatory  on  the  parties  for  a 
limited  time,  fixing  the  period  of  their  union 
and  the  conditions  of  their  separation,  and 
recognizing  the  duties  to  be  performed  by 
the  father  towards  the  children. 

Polygamy  and  divorce  are  authorized  by  poiy«am^ 
the  law  of  Mahomet;  but  the  Turks,  with- 
out much  speculative^  reasoning  on  the  sub- 

pxori  reseiratuTy  qua  sine  querela  defraudare  earn  maritus  non 
potest ;  caetene  noctes  ejus  arbitrii  sunt/'  (Busbeq.  Epist.  iiiy 
p.  122.) 

Dr.  Johnson's  Irene,  who  proposed,  when  she  should  be 
queen,  to  restore  the  splendour  of  the  cities,  rebuild  the  paUces, 
and  even  authorize  the  public  exercise  of  the  religion,  of  the 
Greeks,  Was  not  aware  of  the  very  limited  portion  of  authority 
to  be  con&rred  upon  her  by  her  muriage  with  the  sultan. 

*  «  There  are  many  among  »the  Turks,"  says  D'Ohsson  (i. 
iTy  p«  343),  ^who  prefer  the  society  of  their  female  slaves  to  the 
restraints  of  matrimony.  In  Europe  these  women  are  impro- 
perly (enpe4  concubines,  since  their  connexion  with  their  masters 
is  permitted,  and  ttiep-  children  are  no  less  legitimate  than  those 
of  the  wife.'f  l  know^pot  whether  the  circumstances  mentioned 
by  D'Ohsson  wi)]  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  remove  all  shir  or 
reproach  from  the  c}iaraoter  of  these  Lujies,  and  I  cannot  suppose, 
that  he  attaches  the  same  ideas  to  bi»  wonts  as  Europeans  usually 
do,  when  he  asserts  (p.  346),  that  <<to  livt  with  a  miitreiB  it 
M  irr^gulariiy  unknown  aiQOOgMahomctaiis.'' 
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ject,  seldom  resort  in  practice  to  institutions 
so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society.  lt\ 
instances  of  polygamy  all  the  wives  are  either 
purchased  slaACS  or  women  of    an  inferior 

I      condition  to  the  husbaJid,  and  they  rank  in 
estimation  according  to  the  number,  or  the 

[  sex,  of  their  children;  but  if  a  man  have 
married  a  woman  of  equal  rank  with  himself, 
she  constantly  retains  her  dignity;  and  if 
she  admit  of  rivals,  which  is  frequently 
guarded  against  by  the  marriage  contract, 
they  either  have  a  separate  and  inferior  esta- 
blishment in  the  same  harem,  or  live  with 
her  as  her  servants  *. 
•nddiToroe.  Divorccs  scldom  take  place ;  incompati- 
bility of  temper  is  the  less  felt  as  the  parties 
do  not  from  custom  live  much  together.  The 
usual,  and  only  allowable,  cause  for  di^rce 
in  our  country  would  meet  with  severer 
reprobation  in  Turkey,  and  the  marriage 
would  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  party 
offending -f-.     The  husband  who  inflicts  th^ 

•  «  Lorsque  !e  harem  est  compost  de  plusieurs  femme«,  char 
Cttfie  a  sa  table  particiilierey  attendu  que,  dans  Pecoooinie  dome»- 
tiqney  tout  est  abeoloment  distinct  et  •epare  cntre  ellee.  Cet 
ordi«  ctoit  ngcessaire  pour  ^Titer  leg  tristes  eflfets  de  la  jalousie  et 
•de  la  mallt£.  U  eat  pea  d'exemples  que  deux  femmes  vivent 
etwemble.**     (Tab.  Gen.  t.  iv,  p.  SI  ) 

f  "  8i  invenirert  homiAem  afiqnenoi  cum  mea  uxore,  certe  oc- 
ciderim  cum  gladib  absque  iilla  iBi«ericordia.p-»Id  cam  relatan 
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punishment  of  instant  death  on  his  inconstant     f 
wife,  is  rtot  only  held  innocent  by  the  law,     ] 
but  may  even  foiind  his  claim  to  the  inheri-     j 
ttmee  of  her  property  on  the  murder  which 
he  himself  has  committed.     Mercy  and  for- 
giveness are,  however,  recommended  by  the 
example  of  the  prophet.     His  favourite  wife 
A'ischS  or  Ayesha  (between  whose  age  and  that 
of  Mahomet  there  was  indeed  a  disparity  of 
forty  years)  inconsiderately  stepped  from  the 
litter  in  which  she  usually  followed  her  hus-     f 
band  in  his  military  expeditions,    and  ab-     , 
sented  herself  for  a  moment  in  a  neighbour-     ' 
ing  wood;     Neither  the  venerable  character 
of  her  husband,  nor  the  purity  of  her  own 
intentions  could  preserve  her  conduct  from 
calumny.'    The  prophet  divorced  her  on  his 
return  to  Medina,  but  after  a  few  days,  re- 
admitted her  to   his  embi'aces,  on  being  as*    ' 
sured  of  her  innocence  by  a  divine  revela- 
tion, ayeth.   The  heretical  Persians  still  per- 
sist in  traducing  her  reputation;    but  the 
Turks  religiously  reject  the  insinuation,  that 
her  lond  husband  was  only  duped  into  the 
disbelief  of  her  infideUty . 

fuisset  legato  Dei  Mahumeto,  dixtt,  cur  admirammi  de  zelotypia 
Saad  i  Ego  sum  magis  zelotypus  quam  Sdad,  et  Deus  roajoreoi 
zelotypiam  habct  quam  ego.''    (Maraccif  p.  66.) 
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Stsenlity,  which  entails  more  disgrace  '| 
amoung  the  Turks  than  with  us,  is  the  chief  | 
cause  of  divorces.  The  wife  too,  if  she  have 
cause  to  complain  either  of  neglect  of  conju- 
gal duties,  or  of  the  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  hfe,  or  of  the  commission  or  apprehension 
of  violence,  may  appeal  to  the  law  and  ob- 
tain a  divorce*.  The  husband  who  has  for- 
mally repudiated  his  wife,  cannot  take  her 

*  <<  In  causis  quibus  divortium  mulienbus  permk»um  hx  con^ 
tinentur :  si  mariti  debitis  eat  alimentis  fraudent ;  item  al  prster 
nature  praescriptum.  (quod  ne&s  Turcid  familiare)  eis  abud  co- 
nentor.  Tunc  ad  jud^cem  profectae  ae  non  posse  dtutius  ^nid 
maritum  manere  testantur:  judice  causam  quasrente,  nihil  re* 
spondenty  led  exutum  pede  calceum  inrertunt.  Id  judici  abomi- 
nands  veneris  indicium  est/'  (Busbeq.  Epist.  iii»  p.  122.)  The 
censure  contained  in  this  passage,  which  I  believe  to  be  false  of 
at  least  to  be  much  exaggerated,  is  considerably  extenuated  by 
the  explanation  which  the  Chevalier  d^Arvieux  gives  x)f  the 
method  adopted  by  women  to  announce  to  the  magistrate  theii" 
dislike  of  their  husbands,  or  their  dissa^&ction  with  Jus  con*' 
duct.  Baron  Busbeck's  authority  is  of  less  wetght,  as  he  d$* 
rived  his  informadon  diiefly  from  his  interpreters  ;  whereas  the 
Chevalier  d'Arvieux  was  intimately  acquainted  both  with  the 
language  and  the  manners  of  the  Turks.  **  Lorsque  les  fenuaes 
De  sont  pas  contentes  de  leurs  maris,  et  qu'elles  demandent  la 
dissolution  de  leur  marriage,  elles  vont  trouver  le  caiB  Pandience 
tenant ;  elles  d^haussent  un  de  kurs  souliers,  et  le  renversent 
le  dessus  dessous,  pour  marquer  ce  qu'elles  n'oseroient  dire,  Le 
€aJi  envoye  aussitdt  chercher  le  mari,  il  entend  les  raisons  de 
part  et  d'antre,  et  ii  la  femme  persiste  a  demander  la  dissoludoi 
du  marriage,  il  la  condamne  a  perdre  sa  dot,  rompt  le  contrat 
de  marriage,  et  lui  pennet  dt  chercher  «a  awtre  mari.''  (M^ 
moires,  t.  i,  p.  4HW.} 
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again  until  she  have  been  remarried  and 
again  divorced*.  The  law  not  only  justifies 
whatever  means  a  woman  may  adopt  to  pre- 
serve herself  from  shame  or  injury,  but  even 
commands  her  to  employ  poison,  if  it  ba 
necessary,  in  order  to  protect  her  honour 
from  violence.  The  same  privilege  is  ex- 
tended to  the  wife,  who,  after  having  been 
separated  from  her  husband  by  the  ceremony 
of  divorce,  finds  herself  compelled  to  resist 
his  usurpation  of  the  privileges  which  he  has 
renounced. 

Mahomet  himself,  a  man  of  warm  imagi-  J^^^** 
nation,  disposed  to  enthusiasm  which  neces-  J^^^ 
sarily  heightens  the  passions,  and  naturally  ^'^^ 
a  lover  of  women,  did  not  deprive  them  of 
their  due  rank  and  honour,   either  in  civil 
society,  or  in  the  delights  of  paradise.     The 
koran  expressly  declares,  that  in  the  future     ^ 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  God 
will  make  no  distinction  of  sexes ;  but  the 
prophet  does  not  insult  the  modesty  of  wo- 
men by  unveiling  to  their  imagination  a  para- 
dise of  sensual  bliss.     The  dangerous  secret 

*  See  in  the  memoirs  of  the  chevalier  d'Arvieux  (t.  i,  p.  453)9 
a  carious  and  well-authenticated  instance  of  the  enforcement  of 
this  law»  with  iu  peculiar  conditions  and  extraordinary  cere- 
moDics. 
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was  left  to  he  divulged  in  modern  times,  and 
the  gmve  Montesquieu  has  exhibited,  in  his 
description  of  the  female  elysium,  all  the 
aids  and  instruments  of  luxury.  A  meadow 
of  lively  verdure,  enamelled  with  beautiful 
flowers,  first  receives  the  victim  who  has 
escaped  from  an  earthly  harem ;  a  rivulet 
meanders  through  the  midst,  the  birds  war- 
ble in  the  surrounding  groves,  and  a  superb 
palace,  placed  in  a  magnificent  garden,  ter- 
minates the  prospect,  and  contains  within 
its  walls  the  company  of  celestial  youths 
whose  occupation  through  eternity  is  only  to 
contribute  to  her  amusement*. 

Mahomet,  knowing  the  influence  of  women 
over  men,  exhorted  his  followers  not  to  marry 
unconverted  polytheists-f- ;  but  he  provided 
for  the  connubial  happiness  of  the  female  be- 
lievers by  impressing  on  the  husband  the 
sanctity  of  the  conjugal  embrace,  and  the 
sin  of  neglecting  it.  The  man  is  reminded 
of  the  necessity  of  performing   this  sacred 

*  Lettres  Persannea,  lettre  cxli.  «  Je  vous  demandc  grace, 
leur  disoit  Zulema,  car  je  vols  bien  que  your  dtes  gens  a  a'ed 
demander  jamais/' 

f  Mussulmans  are  strictly  prohibited  from  forming  alliances 
with  idolaters.  The  faithful  may  marry  Jewish  or  Christian 
womeuy  and  their  children  must  be  Mussulmans  ;  but  the  female 
believer  is  forbidden  to  unite  herself  with  an  infidel. 


duty  by  the  comparison  which  Is  drawn  be- 
"tween  it  and  our  daily  and  necessary  occupa- 
tions. "  Your  wives/^  says  the  writer  of  the 
kafan^  **  are  as  your  garments ;"  garments  not 
to  be  laid  aside  even  in  the  month  of  rama- 
zaUj  the  season  of  fasting  and  penitence: 
and,  in  another  passage,  "  your  wives  are 
your  tillage,  labour  therein  for  the  good  of 
your  souls*/'  The  wives  are  enjoined  to 
honour  their  husbands ;  but  the  husband  is 
instructed  to  return  the  honour,  diminished 
however  by  one  degree,  a  gradation  not  very 
easily  to  be  ascertained.  The  harsh  measure 
of  divorce  is  recommended  to  be  tempered 
by  the  gentlest  mode  of  execution,  and  to 
be  softened  by  benefits  and  presents.  What- 
ever has  been  given  to  the  wives  they  retain ; 
and  afiter  waiting  the  legal  period  of  four 
months,  or  a  longer  period  of  convention 
during  which  their  maintenance  is  provided 

*  **  Voi&dei  preoeptes  qui  reodent  la  tIq  d'un  T^rkaUe  Musul«> 
man  bien  laboruoae.  Celni  qui  a  ks  qoctre  femnies  etablies  par 
ia  ioi  et  •eulement  autant  de  coocubinefy  ou  d'etclatet,  ne  doit-il 
pas  tee  accabl^  ds  tant  de  "vtemeiis  ?*     (Lett.  Pen.  lettra 

^  Non  e  cOMt  che  non  teotinp  pel  fomite  alia  libidine»  valeii* 
doai  fiior  dt  misura  d'ogoi  rimedio  violentOy  che  a  quell'  intento 
non  fforz ;  e  pregiudica  alia  lalute.*'    (ManigH,  stato  milit^ 
dtll'  imp.  Ottom.  1. 1^  ^ .  97.) 
rOL.  II.  B 


for,  they  are  at  liberty  to  seek  for  a  more 
sedulous,  or  less  capricious,  partner. 
Domestic        Hume  supposes,  that  the  Asiatic  manners 
ments.       are  destructive  of  social  intercourse,  and  that 
no  one  dares  introduce  a  friend  to  his  house 
or  table,  lest  he  should  bring  home  a  rival ; 
but  in  this  he  is  mistaken.     The  household 
establishments  are  separate  and  unconnected ; 
and  the  Turk,  like  Hume's  epicurean,  quits 
the  conversation  of  his  friends  and  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table  for  the  company  of  his 
wife  or  mistress,  in  a  distinct  suite  of  apart-* 
ments. 
Household       An  incorrect  and  humiliating  idea  is  con- 

establish-  i  i  i  i  •  •  ii  /• 

mentofthc  vcycd,    though  pcrhaps  umntentionally,    of 
the  Turkish  harem^  by  the  assertion,    that 
^'  females  among  the  Turks  lead  a  gregarious 
.  life,    and  are  associated   together   in  small 
apartments  */'   A  numerous  harem  can  how- 
ever be  collected  only  in  the  palaces  of  the 
richest  and  greatest  of  the  Turks,  and  what- 
ever privations,  in  other  respects,  the  women 
may  suffer,  they  are  certainly  not  ^huddled 
together  as  a  flock,  nor  penned  up  in  small 
ap^^rtments. 
House  fur-  '    In  a  Turkish  house  there  are  no  chambers 
mode  If     exclusively  appropriated  as  bedrooms:  the 


* 


Dallaway,  Constant,  ancient  and  modtrn,  p.  107. 
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Usual  way  of  sleeping  is  on  a  light  mattresSi 
which  is  spread  on  the  sopha  or  in  the  mid-** 
die  of  the  chamber^  and  sometimes  in  the 
gallery,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year 
and  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  Neither 
men  nor  women  lie  down  completely  un- 
dressed, but  have  night-dresses,  resembling, 
ecxcept  in  the  inferior  quality  of  the  mate« 
rials,  the  under-K:lothes  which  they  wear  in 
the  day*  The  bed-fumiture,  which  in  its 
greatest  perfection  consists  but  of  a  quilted 
coverlet,  a  sheet,  and  a  pillow,  is  laid  up 
during  the  day  in  a  closet  or  press,  with 
which  pvery  chamber  is  provided*  Every 
room  in  a  Turkish  house  serves  for  every 
purpose;  and  the  furniture,  in  all,  differs 
only  in  fineness  of  quahty  or  richness  of  or^ 
nament*  The  sopha  extends  round  three 
sides  of  the  chamber  on  a  frame  raised  a  few 
inches  from  the  floor«  The  minder j  or  mat- 
tresses, as  well  as  the  cushions,*  are  stuffed 
with  wool,  and  smaller  cushions  for  the  more 
distinguished  guests  are  filled  with  cotton^ 
The  macat;  or  covering,  is  of  woollen  or  silk 
stuff,  bordered  with  a  deep  fringe,  and  the 
cushions  are  of  velvet,  or  of  gold  and  silver 
tissue.  The  floor  is  covered,  according  to 
the  season,  with  atrpets  or  Egyptian  mat* 
R  3 
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ting,  except  ^  small  part  near  die  entttmce, 
where  fiie  papuches^  or  slippers,  are  put  o£ 
The  use  of  chairs  andtablesisalmostiinkiiowii. 
The  dinner  is   served  ap    on    a    large 
circular  tray  of  copper,   tinned,   which  is 
placed  on  a  low  stool,  at  a  comer  of  the' 
sopha,    and  the  guests  sit  round  it  cross- 
legged,    the   youngest  or  least  honourable 
sitting    on  cushions  placed   on    the   floor. 
Hie  service  is  conducted  ,  with  great:  aoh 
plicity.     The   dishes  are  brought  to  table 
singly,  and  succeed  each  other,  sometimes 
to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  with  such 
celerity  as  to  allow  little  time  for  selection 
or  indulgence.     Instead  of  .a  table  cloth  a 
long  napkin  b  spread  over  the  knees  of  the 
guests.     The  chief  of  the  femily  serves  himr- 
self  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and 
invites  the  company  to  follow  his  example. 
They  make  no  use  of  plates,  nor  even  of 
knives  and    forks.      Mahomet  severely  in« 
veighs  against  luxury  or  expense  in  the  tabic 
furniture.     "  Verily,"  he  says,  "  the  fire  of 
hell  will  roar  like  the  lowings  of  a  camel  in 
the  bellies  of  those  who  eat  and  drink  from 
vessels  of  gold  or  silver*.'' 

•  SecTab.Gen.  uir,  ^10S. 
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In  the  ladies  apartments  the  tanndur  nsu** 
ally  occupies  the  comer  of  the  sopha  during 
the  winter  months,  and  besides  being  used 
for  \rarmth9  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  table 
and  a  toilette.  The  tanndur  h  in  the  form  of 
a  table,  of  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet, 
with  a  bottom  on  which  is  placed  a  chafing 
^ish  of  earthenware  or  copper,  containing  s^ 
small  quantity  of  hot  ashes*  The  company 
sit.  around  it,  with  their  legs  under  the  carpet 
or  quilted  coverlet  which  is  thrown  over  it, 
lyOhsson  supposes,  that  European  ladies 
would  willingly  adopt  it,  and  would  experi-* 
ence  less  inconvenience  from  the  moderate 
heat  of  the  tanndur  than  from  the  brisk  ac-^ 
tionof  the  chimney-^fire.  Olivier,  who  was 
at  Pera  in  the  year  1794  when  the  French 
were  separated  from  "  la  bonne  soci6t6,''  de-=. 
scribes  the  abuses  of  this  utensil  in  the  fami-^ 
lies  of  the  inferior  Greeks  aiid  Franks.  I  ber. 
lieve,  that  this  singular  invention  is  peculiar 
to  ConstantiQople  and  its  neighbourhood,  as 
the  use  of  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
sea^coastofAsia  Minor,  nor  to  the  northward 
beyond  the  Danube,  Ita  heat,  which  is  confined 
under  the  coverlets,  is  moderate  and  agreeable ; 
but  being  unequally  diffused,  and  directed 
chiefly  to  the  legs  and  feet^  besides  injuri- 
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biisly  affecting  those  parts,  disposes  the  body 
more  easily  to  catch  cold.  In  most  houses 
there  is  no  chimney  except  in  the  kitchen. 
Persons  of  rank  or  property  easily  brava 
the  severity  of  the  winter  in  their  spacious 
apartments,  wrapt  yp  in  the  most  costly 
and  comfortable  furs:  sometimes  a  chafing 
dish,  called  mangal^  is  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  chamber ;  but  the  use  of  th^ 
tanndnr  is  general  in  the  boudoirs  of  the 
harem  *. 
pinnae.  Smoking  is  art  universal  custom  in  the 

Turkish  harem,  but  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  prudently  excludes  so  disgusting- 
ing  a  particular  from  her  portrait  of  the 
Turkish  ladies,  I  cannot  assert  from  experi- 
ence, that  the  most  offensive  consequence  of 
this  custom  is  corrected  by  the  chewing  of 
mastic,  which,  it  is  supposed,  whitens  and 
preserves  the  teeth,  and  by  stimulating  the 
salival  glands,  assists  digestion.  Coffee  and 
confections,  which  in  Turkey  are  delicious, 
are  taken  as  elegant  and  necessary  refresh* 
jnents,  and  are  always  presented  tx)  visitors. 
Sherbet  and  perfumes  are  more  ceremoni-.. 

•  See  Lady  M,  W.  Montagu's   letter*,  v.  ii,  p.  219.    Tab. 
C^n.  t.  jT,  p*  X7&    OKyier^s  travels,  7.  i,  p.  149. 
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6wAy   introduced,   as    denoting  greater  re- 
dpect  *. 

The  more  elegant  occupations  of  the  Iiarem  occupa. 
are  working  in  embroidery,  and  superintend- 
ing the  education  of  young  ladies,  who  are 
taught  to  express  themselves  with  the  greatest 
purity  and  correctness  of  language,  to  read, 
and  to  write  a  neat  and  legible  hand.  These 
qualifications  are  indispensable  to  the  educa* 
tion  of  a  lady  of  fashion  ;  and  singing,  danc- 
ing and  music,  are  also  considered  as  polite 

*  Dr.  DaUaway  Tisited  the  palace  of  Bey-lian  Sultan  on  the^ 
European  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  <<  where,"  he  says  (p.  140)» 
*^  a  confection  of  exquisite  flavour  Was  offered,  called  the  conservg 
ofnihiesy  as  well  from  the  richness  of  the  other  ingredients,  as 
tbBt  fioundeJ  rvSies  were  a  part  of  the  composition.  So  capri- 
cious are  their  preparations  in  the  confectionary  art."  The  £ict, 
since  Dr.  Dallaway  asserts  it,  cannot  be  called  in  question  ;  but 
we  must  surely  admire  the  dura  ilia  of  the  delicate  sultana.  D'Ohs- 
8on  (Tab.  G6n.  t.  tv,  p.  73)  menuons  a  similar  composition, 
Jj^wahir-madjounyf  electuary  of  precious  stones :  but  I  am  so 
incredulous  as  to  suppose,  that  both  these  gentlemen  have  been 
misled  by  a  sounding  name.  1  indeed  discover,  from  the  writ- 
ings of  die  Christian  hiBtoriam  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  that 
pounded  diamonds  have  sometimes  been  made  use  of  by  the  suh 
tans ;  for  it  is  related,  that  Selim  the  First  administered  a  dose 
of  this  confection  to  his  father,  by  the  hands  of  a  Jewish  physi- 
cian whose  head  he  immediately  caused  to  be  cut  off,  and  so  efH« 
caclous  was  this  preparation  in  the  confectionary  art  that  Bajazct 
died  on  the  road  before  he  could  reach  Demotica,  the  place  of 
his  banishmenu  (Sec  D'Herbelot,  bibliothcque  Orientalc, 
p.  801.) 
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accomplishments.    Whether  their  dancte  be 
of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  pro- 
fessed actresses,  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter«t 
mine :  they  certainly  are  not  all  sq,  and  I 
should  think  they  rather  resemble  the  r(h 
fUMkuj   ox  choral  dances  of  the  Qre^k  wo-; 
men  *. 
afidcharac.      Such  are  the  studies  and  qualifications  of 
Torkish     young  ladies  of  the  superior  ranks,  whose 
leisure  and  fortune  enable  them  tQ  acquire 
those  elegant  arts  which  constitute  the  di(k 
tinguishing   characteristics  of   polished    so- 
,    ciety,  or  render  them  delightful  companions 
in  retirement.     They  are  also  most  carefully 
instructed  ia  the  decorum  of  maqners  and 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  dignity  of  their 
rank  in  life,  as  well  as  in  those  arts  which 
add  poignancy  to  their  p^rtonal  attractions. 
The  amiable  character  of  tWir  sex  is  not 
perverted  by  their  institutions :  and  if  thpir 
soft  and  voluptuous  caresses  excite  desire, 
the  flame  is  cherished  and  refined  by  their 
native  delicacy,  their  gentleness,  their  mo- 
desty, and  engaging  sensibility.     They  are 

*  The  account  here  given  differa  considerably  from  that  of  th^ 
Chevalier  D'Ohason  (See  Tab.  G^.  t.  iv»  p«  333).  But  as  I 
|iave  it  from  persons  engaged  to  give  lessons  to  young  ladies  ^ 
the  empress-dowager's  palace,  I  think  there  can  be  no  reason  ta 
dauht  the  veracity  of  it* 
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eodisared  to  their  husbands  by  tihe  exerfcise 
of  all  the  conjugal  and  parental  duties,  and 
the  charm  which  they  difiuse  over  every  cir- 
cumstance and  change  of  life.  Can  we  refuse! 
them  the  virtues  of  compassion  and  humanity^ 
when  Denon  tells  us,  that,  during  the  insur- 
rection at  Cairo,  an  old  lady  in  the  neigh«« 
bourhood,  in  spite  of  national  resentment  and 
religious  prejudices,  offered  her  harem  to  a 
number  of  Frenchmen  as  an  asylum  against 
the  fury  of  the  populace*  ?  Or  can  any  thing 
.  mo^e  excite  our  admiration  of  the  Turkish 
women  than  the  heroic  behaviour  of  those 
who  survived  the  storming  of  Oczakow  ?  It 
was  on  the  festival  of  Saint  Nicholas  in  the 
month  of  December,  in  a  winter  unusually 
severe,  that  about  four  hundred  Turkish  wo- 
men were  put  under  the  superintendance  of 
Mr.  Eton,  and  huddled  together  under  tents, 
though  it  froze  exceedingly  hard,  and  they 
suflered  dreadfully  from  cold  and  nakedness. 
"  I  observed,''  says  Mr.  Eton,  "  that  there 
remained  a  perfect  silence  among  them :  not 
one  woman  weeping  or  lanienting,  at  least 
loudly,  though  ^very  one  perhaps  had  lost  a 
parent,  a  child,  or  a  husband -f*.'^ 

*Deiioii,  yoyagedanslaba8<eetkliaate£gypte^t.i»p.905. 

t  See  Surrey  of  the  Tarkish  eiiipire»  p.  120.    Prince  Po* 

temkio,  according  to  Mr.  Eton  (p.  118),  was  a  very  humane 
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Primiry  I*^  *^®  early  state  of  Turkish  society,  while 
STlIdu^'  the  men  were  employed  in  the  labours  of  the 
field  or  die  exercise  of  the  chace,  the  women 
were  devoted  exclusively  to  domestic  occu- 
pations. The  same  habits  of  separation  con- 
tinued, when  their  modes  of  life,  in  other 

taan :  but  has  Mr.  Eton  lumself  a  correct  idea  of  humanity*  when 
he  tells  \xBy  that  this  humane  man  **  might  have  taken  the  fortress 
on  the  first  of  July,  but  purposely  protracted  the  siege,  though 
be  saw  his  own  troops  perishing  from  the  excess  of  the  cold  V* 
(Pref.  p.  xiii.) 

«  As  I  spoke  Turkish/*  •says  Mr.  Eton,  «<  I  had  the  guard 
of  that  post,  and  the  superintendance  of  the  women  that  night.'* 
Heie  is  a  strong  and  positive  assertion,  on  the  accuracy  of  which 
must  depend  our  confidence  in  Mr.  Eton's  qualificadons,  and  our 
belief  in  the  general  correctness  of  his  statements.  Now  Mr. 
Eton  relates,  tliat,  when  the  Russian  officers  came  to  distribute 
the  prisoners  in  different  parts,  some  Turks  objected  to  the  sepa- 
ration  of  friends  and  relations,  but  several  of  the  women  said  to 
the  Turks,  let  them  do  as  they  will,  they  are  our  masters  now. 
«  In  the  two  first  words,"  says  Mr.  Eton  (p.  118),  «  they  ex- 
pressed the  same  notion  of  their  superiority  as  the  men  had  done, 
but  the  remainder  of  the-  sentence  is  not  uncharacteristic  of 
Turkish  women  in  general.**  What  Mr.  Eton  really  means  by 
this  sly  insinuation,  he  alone  can  explain.  I  shall  confine  myself 
te  a  philological  rem.irk.  The  Turkish  verbs  are  not  conjugated, 
as  ours,  by  means  of  .auxiliaries :  the  two  first  words  are  no 
more  expressed  in  Turkish,  in  the  phrase  "  let  them  do,'*  than 
they  are  in  Latin.  Euinhr  is  the  third  person  plural  of  the  im- 
perative of  the  verb  etmeh  (to  do) :  arid  I  think  it  would  puzzle 
Mr.  Eton  to  point  out  in  which  of  the  three  component  syllables 
of  this  word  he  was  able  to  detect  that  expression  of  supe- 
riority, at  which  himself  and  the  humane  Russians  were  so  much 
offended. 
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respects,  were  changed :  and  the  precepts  of 
their  new  religion  defined  with  rigour  the 
duties  to  be  observed  by  either  sex.  But 
the  precautions  used  in  Turkey  to  conceal 
the  women  from  the  public  view,  whether 
the  custom  originated  with  themselves  oi*  was 
adopted  from  other  nations,  are  less  to  be 
attributed  to  jealousy  and  suspicion  than  to 
respect  for  the  persons,  and  reverence  fbf 
the  modesty,  of  women ;  and  they  afe  per* 
haps  to  be  considered  as  an  homage  to  fe- 
male beauty,  which  the  Turks  think  that  no 
ifnan  can  behold  with  physical  indifference, 
or  with  mental  purity-  In  their  houses  the 
women  are  screened  from  intrusive  curiosity ; 
and  their  dress,  when  abroad,  without  any 
pretensions  to  elegance,  muffles  their  bodies, 
anid  seems  purposely  designed  for  conceal* 
ment.  The  thin  covering  of  muslin  which 
veils  only  a  part  of  their  feces,  leaves  them, 
however,  perfectly  free  to  observe  the  p*er- 
sons  of  the  men.  If  jealousy  dictated  ^uch 
a  disguise,  it  could  not  more  effectually  have 
defeated  its  own  purposes :  for  the  spirit  of 
intrigue  could  scarcely  suggest  a  more  happy 
expedient  to  elude  vigilance,  and  to  deceive, 
without  alarming,  suspicion.  The  means  of 
preventing  indiscretion  by  watching  over  the 
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conduct  of  die  women  must  necessarily  be 
limited  to  the  idle,  or  the  rich ;  so  that,  if 
there  be  equal  virtue  in  Turkey  as  in  Chri&< 
tendom,  there  is  at  least  equal  merit, 
teiudfecu      ^^  general  survey  of  the  Turkish  empire^ 
^^11^^  there  are  perhaps  as  few  unmarried  persons 
^^^^^      of  either  sex  as  in  other  countries;  so  that 
the  seclusion  of  women  does .  not  appear  to 
operate  as  an  impediment  to  matrimony :  for 
'  though  ambitious  men  defer  their  domestic 
establishments  till  they  have  advanced  or  se^ 
cured  their  fortunes,  yet  the  husbandmani 
the  artisan  and  the  tradesman,  generally  con- 
tract marriage  as  a  preliminary  to  their  set* 
tling  themselves  in  business.  Indeed  it  would 
not  be  allowed   to  an  unmarried   man,  or 
which  is  considered  as  the  same  thing,  to  a 
person  who  has  no  woman  in  his  family,  to 
keep  a  house  and  an  independent  establish-ir 
ment  in  Constantinople.     The  evil  then  ex*? 
tends  no  further  than  to  restrain  girls  from 
general  conversation,  and  to  confine  the  at» 
tention  of  wives  to  their  conjugal  dutiesit     It 
cannot  by  any  means  be  complained  off  as  a 
hardship  upon  the  women,  or  as  a,  favour  to 
the  other  sex. 
ingtheob.      <*  The  morality  of  Turkish  women,'' says 
theoonjtt.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  "  is  as  with 


11S9  said  they  do  not  commit  ohq  crime 
the  less  for  not  beiog  Christians:''  but  in« 
trigaes,  except  among  the  indigent  who  are 
not  overlooked  bj  servants  or  duennas,  are 
attended  with  obstacles  not  easily  surmount* 
ed*.  Some  authors  mention  the  bath  as  a 
xendezvons  of  lovers,  but  I  do  not  he^tate  to 
assert,  that  no  assignation  was  ever  made  at 
a  public  balhrf*.  Others  mention  Jewesses 
and  Armenian  women  as  the  conductors  of 
intrigues,  and  they  allege,  that  correspon- 
dence is  canied  on  between  the  lovers  by 
means  of  the  flowers  of  a  nosegay.  Such 
means  are  indeed  possible,  and  so  are  a  thou- 
sand others,  which  hatre  been,  and  no  doubt 

*  *<  Ob  vok  ^'3  ett  pnaqne  anpotttMe  aux  Semmt$  de  ouhi- 
queraiucloisdebdeceiiceecdebpadeury  81  natuxdUes  <l'«]leu» 
k  leursexe — Tontes  le«  croiteetdelennappartnneiis  qm  donaeiit 
aiMldion  <n  aiir  b  conr  de  k  mahoa»  soot  gatraies  de  ce  qn'oH 
jfpdfejuUainaiiinpcopiciiieiiides  jaioosi^  Veuleot-dks  aOer 
au  bain  pub&c,  voir  Inirs  parentet»  £am  det  €mfime$,  on  ae  pro« 
*  mener,  eHea  aont  toujoun  accompagneea  dea  autrea  dimea  de  la 
flunaooy  aofviea  de  leura  esdavea  et  gardte  par  des  evmupes,  ott 
par  dea  domeadquea  apedakmeot  pr^»oa&  poar  cet  otjet.  Ex- 
cepi£  celiea  qui  aont  avanc^ea  en  ige,  aucune  ne  peut  aller  k  h 
'  jnoaquee:  d'accord  avec  ka  mfleura,  la  loi  lea  en  diapenae.''  (Tab. 
G61.  t.  iir,  p.  320.) 

t  Thia  miatake,  I  appiebend,  may  be  traced  to  a  defectire 
quotation  from  Buabequina»  who  aaya  (£piat«  iiiy  p.  123),  ^  mu- 
lierea  inter  ae  amantt  conciliatricea  yero  nefariorum  axnorom^unt 


Mej  daily  resorted  to  in  Constantinople,  as  in 
every  populous  and  luxurious  capital. 

If  a  Christian  be  detected  in  a  crimiiial 
intercourse  with  a  Turkish  woman,  he  is 
obliged  not  only  to  marry  her,  but  to  es- 
pouse her  religion,  otherwise  he  is  irremis* 
sibly  condemned  to  death*.  The  only  in*- 
trigue  with  a  foreigner  ever  mentioned  to  me 
on  undoubted  authority,  and  with  circunv- 
stances  analagous  to  Turkish  customs,  waE 
with  an  English  officer,  employed  in  the 
Turkish  service  at  Ruschiuk  on  the  Danube 
during  the  last  Russian  war;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  simple  than  its  contrivance. 
The  lady,  who  knew  no  language  but  the 
Turkish,  came  to  the  house  of  the  officer, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  language  did  not 
facilitate  communication  between  theni :  the 
exposure  of  a  beautiful  face  explained  the 
motive  of  her  visit.  Their  intimacy  was 
detected :  the  gentleman  sought  protection 
from  Sir  Robert   Murray  Keith,   who   ws^s 

•  Lord  Sandwich  say^  (p.  158),  that  « their  measures  for 
procuring  opportunities  of  frequent  interviews  are  always  so  well 
laid  that  a  discovery  is  next  to  impossible/'  But,  as  his  lord- 
ship candidly  coivfesses,  that  he  does  not  speak  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, his  testimony  only  authorizes  a  suspicioo,  that  a  secret 
•o  well  kept  has  no  fouadatioQ  in  reality. 
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4ken  negociating  the  peace  at  Sistove,  and 
the  lady,  as    he  afterwards  heard,  justified 
her  conduct,  or  at  least  was  pardoned  by  her     ' 
husband. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  severity  of  ci^g  tC* 
the  Turkish  institutions  must  be  productive  STcu^/**** 
of  incorrectness  of  taste  and  irregularity  of 
conduct  in  both  sexes*.     Whether  these  par- 
tial inconveniences  are  overbalanced  by  more 
general  advantages,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  and  delicacy  to  decide.     The 
great  corrective  of  public  depravity  is  do- 
mestic, manners,  and  if  the  women  be  too 
scrupulously,    yet  they  are   effectually,  re« 
moved  from  the  chief  seductions  to  irregu-     » 
larity.    The  interior  of  their  houses  is  pure 
and  untainted  with  vice  and  obscenity.    Do-      \ 
mestic  virtue  is  honoured  with  public  appro- 

*  **  Cum  Tero  vulgas  muUerum  promucuis  sui  sexus  babeii 
utatur,  eo  plores,  cum  wrvx  turn  liberae»  aggregaatur ;  in  quibut 
puellae  multx  sunt  eximia  formay  ex  diversis  orbis  regionibut 
variis  casibut  collectas^  quae  cum  nudae  ut  in  baineis  reliqoarum 
oculis  exjtonantur^  miros  in  quibusd^m  excitant  amores^  nihUo 
minores  quam  qnibus  apod  nos  adoletcentium  animoa  firgbes 
«ommoTent.''     (Busbeq.  Epist.  iii,  p.  122.) 

**  Quod  de  mulieribusy  idem  et  de  pueris  sentiunt,  qttorua 
amoribuB,  si  qua  alia  gent,  pwccipue  Turc«  indulgent.^*  (Georgii 
D6\x99t  iter  Constant,  ap,  GronQviumy  t,  yi,  p.  S^SO.) 
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Ibation,  and  misconduct  is  censured  with  un* 
relenting  severity. 

We  are  told,  that  pleasure  is  the  chief 
duty  of  Turkish  wives :  and  it  may  be  true 
of  the  wives  of  the  voluptuous;  yet  even 
these  show  at  least  so  much  reverence  to 
their  children  and  their  families  as  to  con«- 
ceal  from  observation  the  working  of  the 
passions,  and  sacrifice  so  little  duty  that  few 
mothers  neglect  the  care  of  their  infants*. 
Those  who  have  observed  them  in  their 
&milies,  acknowledge,  that  their  highest 
pleasures  are  the  caresses  of  an  infant  whom 
they  nourish  witli  their  milk.  Mahomet 
himself  is  never  more  amiable  than  when  he 
enforces  this  pleasing  duty.  ^'  The  kiss 
given  by  an  infant  to  its  mother  equals  in 
sweetness  that  which  we  shall  imprint  on  the 
threshold  of  paradise/'  The  harem  is  indeed 
iBusceptible  of  voluptuousness.  Lady  M.  W* 
Montagu  has  described  it  with  accuracy, 
though  not  without  enthusiasmf*;    but  the 

•  <c  Toutes  let  meres,  en  general,  sans  en  excepter  les  sul* 
tanes,  oouriasent  dlefi^n^mes  leun  enfiins.'*  (Tab.  Gen.  t.  ir, 
^  8S1.) 

t  See  a  deseription  of  Lady  Mary's  visit  to  Fatima,  in  her 
letter  written  from  Adrianople  to  the  Countess  of  Mar  (v.  if,  p. 
168).  **  I  could  not  help  thinkmg  I  had  been  sometime  in  Maluv* 
'net's  paradisei  so  much  was  I  charmed  ^th  what  I  had  seen*'* 
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preisident  Montesquieu  has  heightened  its  en* 
joyments  with  all  the  glow  of  a  heated  ima- 
gination*.    We  must  however*  acknowledge^ 


•  See  Lfettres  Persannes,  lettreiii. — ^  Zachi  a  Usbek.*' 
./*  J'errois  d'appartemensen  appartemens,  te  cherchanttoujourtf^ 
et  ne  te  trouvant  jamais ;  mais  reaeontrant  par-tont  un  cruel  80u« 
venir  de  ma  felicity  passee.  Tant6t  je  me  voyois  en  ce  lieu  ou, 
pour  la  premiere  fois  de  ma  vie,  je  te  regus.  dans  mea  bras  ^  tantdt 
dans  celtti  ou  tu  d^cidas  cette  f^heuse  queseDe  entre  tes  femmed. 
Chacune  de  nous  se  pretendoit  superieure  aux  aulres  en  beaut6  : 
nous  nous  presentames  deyant  toi,  apres  avoir  ^uise  tout  ce  que 
^imagination  peut  fburnir  de  pahires  et  d^omemens :  tu  vis  avec 
plaisir  lea  miracles  de  noire  ait  $  tu  admiras  jusqu'ou  nous  avoit 
emport^  I'ardeur  de  te  plaire.  Mais  tu  fis  bient6t  ceder  cet 
charmes  empruntes  a  des  graces  plus  naturelles;  tudetruisis  tout 
notre  ouvrage :  il  fallut  nous  d^pouiller  de  ces  omemens^  qui 
t'etoient  devenus  incommodes;  il  fallat  .par6itrc?  a  ta  vue  dans  la 
^implicite  de  la  nature.  Je  comptai  pour  rien  la  pudeur ;  je  oe 
pensai  qu'a  ma  gloire.  Heureux  Usbek  1  que  de  charmes  furent 
6tal6$  a  tesyeux !  Nous  te  vimes  lodg-temps  errer  d'enchantemensen 
enchantemens ;  ton  ame  incerulne  demeura  long-temps  sans  sefixer ; 
chaque  grace  nouvelle  te  demandoit  un  tribut :  nous  fumes  en  un 
moment  toutes  couvertes  de  tes  baisers  5  tu  portas  tes  curieux  re- 
gards dans  les  lieux  les  plus  secrets ;  tu  nous  As  passer,  en  un 
instant,  dans  mille  situations  difif^rerites;  toujours  de.  nouveau]^ 
commandemensv  et  une  obeissance  toujours  nouvelle.  Je  te 
I'avoue,  Usbek,  une  passion  encore  plus  vive  que  I'ambition  me 
.  fit  souhaiter  de  te  plaire.  Je  me  vis  insensiblement  devenir  la 
maitresse  de  ton  cceur:  tu  me  pris,  tu  me  quittas;  tu  revins  a 
tnoi,  et  je  sus  te  retenir :  le  triomphe  fut  tout  pour  moi,  et  le 
desespoir  pour  mes  rivales :  il  nous  sembla  que  noos  fiusions  seulsf 
dans  le  monde;  tout  ce  qui  nous  entouroit  ne  fiit  plus  digae  de 
nous  occuper.  PlCkt  au  ciel  que  mes  rivales  eussent  eu  le  conrage 
de  Tester  t^moins  de  toutes  les  aarques  d'amour  que  je  rejus  de 

roL.  u-  s 
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that  its  pleasures  admit  of  degrees ;  or  we 
must  doubt  the  bold  assertion  of  De  Tott, 
that  •' Turkish  women  contribute  but  little 
to  the  pleasures  of  their  possessor,  whom  the 
harem  inspires  only  with  disgust*/'  Mr. 
Eton  asaerts,  that  '*  the  husband  regards 
his  wives  only  as  the  instruments  of  his  plea- 
sures, and  seeks  their  society  with  no  other 
yiew/'  But  caii  the  heart  of  the  Turk  be  sup« 
posed  to  deviate  so  far  from  the  usual  course 
of  human  nature  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of 
the  endearments  of  which  marriage  is  the 
source  ?  With  whatever  view,  or  under  the 
influence  of  whatever  passion,  he  may  have 
formed  his  harcm^  the  various  aflfectiooa 
must  have  their  turn :  the  husband,  the  fa- 
ther, and  the  friend,  must  succeed  to  the 
lover,  and  from  these  social  affections  must 
spring,  in  due  order,  the  high  and  noble 
passions  which  Mr.  Eton  justly  attributes 
to  the  influence  of  female  society,  but  of 
which  he  denies  the  existence  in  t^e  Turkish 
nation. 

toi !  Si  ellet  atoiem  bien  tu  mes  tramporUy  dies  auroient  senti 
k  diffeKDoe  qu^il  y  a  de  tnqn  amour  au  leur ;  elles  aoroieDt  tu  que, 
nelkt  poavoientdisputer  arec  mei  dccfaarmes>  eUeene  pouToient 
pas  dieter  de  aensibiKte.^ 

*  See  Memoirs,  preliBuoarj  cEscourse)  p.  xxIiL 
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**  The  women/^  it  is  rashly  asserted,  "  cJin-" 
hot  be  desirable  companions  to  the  man,  be^ 
cause  they  have  no  cultivation  of  mind,  and 
are  stupid  and  solitary*/^  But  the  educa^ 
tion  of  women  of  every  rank  is,  at  least, 
suitable  to  the  manners  of  that  particuW 
state  of  society  in  which  they  move,  and 
leaves  them  no  inferiority  with  respect  to 
their  husbands.  We  do  wrong  to  expect 
among  women  of  the  lower  elates  much  use^ 
fill  or  ornamental  knowledge;  but  though 
the  fleeting  images  of  daily  occurrences  alone 
occupy  their  reflection,  yet  their  domestic 
and  family  concerns  are  discussed  with  no 
less  interest  by  l^eir  husbands  than  by  them^ 
selves.  ^*  It  must  be  confessed,'*  says  the 
Chevalier  d'Ohsson,  "  that  the  way  of  life  of 
the  Mahometan  women,  estimable  as  it  makes 
them  in  the  eyes  of  their  husbands  and  dear 
to  their  families,  deprives  them,  however,  of 
the  means  of  acquiring  those  qualifications 
which  heighten  the  personal  and  mental  at'* 
tractions.  But  notwithstanding  the  few  ad- 
vantages which  they  derive  from  education, 
nature  abundantly  compensates  for  the  neg^ 
lect-    The  Turkish  women  seem  to  inheot 

*  Sc*  Swyejof  fbr  Toridih  cmpir^i  p.  S4S. 
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acuteness  of  discernment,   and  delicacy  of 
taste  and  judgment.     Tiieir  deportment  and 
manners  are  graceful  and  amiable,  their  con- 
versation chaste  and  unaffected.     I  have  oc- 
casionally met  with  ladies  of  quality  at  the 
hotels  of  the  ministers  or  magistrates,  and  I 
have  admired  the  purity  of  their  language, 
their  easy  elocution,  the  refinement  of  their 
thoughts,  the  nobleness  of  their  style,  and 
the  grace  which  accompanied  their  words  and 
actions*/^ 
rndd"'         ^^^  Turkish  women  are  beautiful,  though 
•ftheiw)-   their  beauty  is  of  a  different  character  from 
tliat;  of  women  in  the  northern  climates  of 
Europe.     Their  dress,  when  abroad,  is  little 
calculated  to  expose  to  advantage  the  elegant 
I     proportions  of  shape,  which  when  young  they 
'     possess,  but  from  various  circumstances  in 
*     their  ipanner  of  livmg,  do  not  so  generally 
preserve  as  the  women  of  the  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

De  Tott  seems  to  deny  them  beauty.  He 
went  unexpectedly  into  the  apartment  of 
Madame  de  Tott,  when  she  was  receiving  a 
visit  from  some  Turkish  ladies^  **  The  out- 
efy  was  general ;   but  only  those  who  were 

•  See  Tabkai  Ginirsi,  t.  it,  p.  $37*     • 
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old  hurried  themselves  to  cover  their  faces : 
he,  however,   thought  it  great  vanity  in  the 
young  ones  to  make  no  more  haste.   They  are     . 
exposed,  he  says,  in  their  hot  baths  to  all  the .    I 
inconveniences  of  a  forced  perspiration,  so  fre-     i 
quently  repeated  as  to  destroy  the  freshness 
of  the  complexion  and  the  grace  of  the  fea- 
tures, even  before  they  are  marriageable*/' 

It  has  been  the  peculiar  fate  of  the  Turkish 
ladies  to  be  described  by  writers  who  were 
under  the  mfluence  of  prejudice  or  partiahty. 
Lord  Sandwich,  says,  "  we  may  venture  to 
affirm''  (and  it  is  rather  a  bold  assertion,  as  * 
it  is  founded  on  the  opinion  of  other  people),     . 
"  that  a  person  who  had  ever  experienced  an 
intrigue  with  a  Turkish  woman,  would  have     : 
no  further  taste  for  the  ladies  of  any  other     \ 
country,  whom  he  would  find  in  every  par^ 
ticular  so 'much  their  inferiors.     The  cleans 
Uness  and  sweetness  of  their  bodies,  their  ad* 
vantageous  dress,   which   seems  made   pur^    • 
posely  to  inspire  the  warmest  desires,   the 
tenderness  of  their  expressions,  their  Ayords    " 
and  actions,  which  seem  enough  to  declare 
the   unfeigned   sentiments   of   their    hearts, 
their  grace,  air  and  beauty,  are  sufficient  to 

^  Sec  Memoirs^  p.  45|  and  preliroioary  difcourse,  p.  27* 
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captivate    the    most  unconquerable  bi^ast; 
while  their  sincerity  and  tmequalkd   con^ 
stancy  are  capable  of  fixing  their  lover* s  q/^ 
fection^-' 

I  prefer  Lady  M-  'W.  Montagu's  descrip* 
tion  of  them  to  that  of  other  travellers,  as 
however  highly  it  may  be  coloured,  it  is 
the  only  one  certainly  drawn  from  life, 
•*  They  walked  about  with  the  same  ma- 
jestic grace  which  Milton  describes  our  ge- 
neral mother  with.  There  were  many  amongst 
them  as  exactly  proportioned  as  ever  any 
goddess  was  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  a  Guido 
or  a  Titian,  and  most  of  their  skins  shiningly 
white,  only  iadorned  by  their  beautiful  hair, 
divided  into  many  tresses,  hanging  on  their 
shoulders,  braided  either  with  pearl  or  rib-r 
bons,  perfectly  representing  the  figures  of 
the  graces,  I  was  here  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  a  reflection  I  have  often  macje,  that, 
if  it  were  the  fashion  to  go  naked,  the  face 
would  be  hardly  observed-f." 

♦  Sec  Voyage  round  the  Mediterranean  in  the  years  1738  and 
I7S9,  p.  158,  I  think  there  may  be  detected  in  Lord  Sandwich's 
writings^  notwithstanding  his  declaration  to  the  contrary,  a  lurk- 
ing desire  of  insinuating,  thai  his  knowledge  of  the  Tnrkish  wo» 
pien  was  not  derired  merely  from  hearsay  information. 

t  See  Lady  M.  \V;  Montagu's  letters,  ▼.  ii,  p.  94w  The 
l^ersosa}  beauty  of  the  Turks  of  both  sexes  was  a  subject  of  comr 
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Restricted  as  the  women  are  to  a  partial 
intercourse  with  people  of  either  sex,  it  is 
hot  to  be  expected,  that  the  fashion  of  dress 
is  subject  to  such  continual  variations  as  in 
the  Christian  part  of  Europe:  and,  as  the 
'taste  of  the  country  is  less  refined  than  with 
us,  the  women  have  not  yet  learned  to  sub- 
stitute neatness  for  magnificence.  Their 
dresses  are  made  of  the  richest  stuffs  of  India 
and  Cachemire,  which,  being  too  costly  to  be 
frequently  changed,  and  incapable  of  being 
washed,  continue  in  use  for  a  much  longer 
*  period  than  they  can  possibly  preserve  the 
freshness  which  delicacy  requires.  Another 
indispensable  article  of  elegant  dress  in  all 
seasons  is  fur;  but  an  animal  substance, 
which  is  in  a  state  of  continual  decay,  how- 
ever it  may  display  the  riches  of  the  wearer, 

mendation  with  the  Persian  writers,  even  while  the  Turfcs  dwelt 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  their  empire.  There  is  the  following 
passage  in  the  poem  of  Ferdusi,  who  wrote,  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,^  century,  the  war  of 
Afrasiab  and  Khosru,  or  Cyrus.  "  With  them  are  many  Turk- 
ish girb,  all  with  their  faces  veiled  ;  all  with  their  bodies  tiiper 
as  a  cypress,  and  locks  black  as  musk  ;  all  with  cheeks  full  of 
roses,  with  eyes  full  of  sleep ;  all  with  lips  sweet  as  wine,  and 
fragrant  as  rose-water.  If  we  go  near  to  that  bower  we  may 
take  several  of  those  lovely  nymphs,  and  bring  them  10  the  noUe 
Cyrus."    (See  Jones's  work*,  Y.ii,  p.  316*) 
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is  ill-calculated  to   convey  ap  idea   of  de- 
licacy. 
■^kTh^^       The  harems  of  private  gentlemen  have  been 
geBtiemen,  frequently  visited  by  European  physicians, 
and  from  none  of  their  descriptions  do  they 
appear   to   be  the  scenes  of  vice   and   de^ 
bauchery.     Few  men  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  licence^  which  the  law  allows,  of  inr 
preasing  the  number  of  their  wives ;  and  the 
■  slaves,  in  general,  are  not  the  n^istresses  of 
the  husband,  but  the  servants  or  cpmpanions 
of  the  >vife.     The   right  of  the  master   or 
mistress  is  piildly  exercised  in  Tjjjrkey ,  and 
slavery  is  perhaps  the  readiest   road  to  ho- 
nours and  preferments:  the  European  pre7 
judices  with  respect  to  birth  are  unknown 
or  disregarded,  and  the  male  or  female  slave 
is  frequently  incorporated  with   the  family 
by  marriage  with  the  son  or  daqghter  of  the 
master. 
*na  gran-        The  karcm^  in  the  palaces  of  the  emperor 
}      and  the  great  officers  of  state,  is  guarded  by 
!      eimuchs,  black,  and  deformed,  whether  from 
i     nature,  or 'the  effect  of  the  mutilation.  Though 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  obtained  particular 
information  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  imperial  harem^  yet  I  may  ven- 
ture  to  assert,  that  these  eunuchs,  so  for- 
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ipidably  represented  by  MontQiquieu,  offi- 
ciate only  as  guards  of  honour :  they  neither 
perform  menial  offices,  nor  are  they  em* 
ployed  about  the  persons  of  the  ladies :  much 
less  are  they  invested  with  command;  nor 
do  they  consider,  that  they  are  especially 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  virtue  of  the 
women*. 

J^o  part  of  the  Turkish  institutions  or^pj^ 
establishipents  has  so  strongly  excited  the 
puriosity  of  foreigners  as  the  htfrem  of  the 
seraglio,  concerning  which,  as  no  foreigner 
can  be  admitted  under  any  pretence  what- 
ever, no  direct  information  can  be  obtained-f ; 
i)or  indeed  inforipatioij  of  any  kind,  except 

*  "  It  may  be  perceived   in  this  relation,  that  the  eunuchs 

were  more  under  the  command  of  the  sultana  than  disposed  to 

contradict  her.     These  beings  are  in  Turkey  only  an  article  of 

luxury,  and  scarcely  met  with,  but  in  the  seraglio  of  the  grand 

signor  and  those  of  the  sultanas."     (De  Tott,  t.  i,  p.  77.) 

A  passage  in  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's  letters  seems  to  con<. 

.    .  tradict  this  opinion*     But  though  the  fact  *  cannot  be  doubted, 

,  th^  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  should  be  exactly  the  reverse. 

.    Speaking  of  Hafit^/ Sultan,  her  Ladyship  says>  **  She  has  no 

4  black  eunuchs  for  her  guard,  her  husband  being  obliged  to  respect 

L  her  as  a  queen,  and  not  to  inquire  at  all  into  what  is  done  in  her 

f  apartments.'' 

t  "  Quant  au  scrail,  il  est  impossible  d*y  pen^trer :  aucunc 
Europeenne,  aucune  atnhoisadrice  ne  peut  se  flatter  d'avoir 
riussi  danf  ses  tentatiTes  I  cet  cgard.*^  (Tab.  Gen.  t.  ir, 
n.  S28.) 
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what  may  be  learned  by  means  of  ladies, 
who,  having  themselves  constituted  part 
of  the  imperial  harem^  have  been  afterwards 
married  to  -the  great  officers  of  the  court.. 
lyOhsson  learned,  and  has  communicated, 
dome  interesting  particulars,  which  he  ex- 
pressly acknowledges  to  have  derived  from 
this  source*.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
conversed  on  the  subject  with  the  widow  of 
Sultan  Mustafa.  Other  writers  have  con- 
Jecturedy  and  m  general  have  presented  to 
their  readers  a  gloomy  and  disgusting  pic- 
ture, 

Lady  Mary  has  been  accused  by  almost 
every  subsequent  writer  (and  with  the  great- 
est acrimony  by  those  whose  writings  are 

*  **3e  doif  les  details  qui  coDceraent  lea  saltanes,  les  coiSntUy 
it  k  hanm  imp^iial»  aux  fiUes  esdaves  da  serail.  On  i  ait  que! 
plufveiirs  d'entre  elles  peuvent  obtenir  leur  liberty  apres  quelquee 
annfea  de  aenrice;  qu'alora  ellea  quittent  le  palais  imperial  pour 
^tre  donn6ea  en  marriage  a  dea  officiera  de  la  cour,  qui  lea  re« 
chcrchent  toujoora  ayec  cet  int^rfit  qu'inapire  Pespoir  de  a'aVancef 
par  leur  cr6dit  et  leura  aoilidtationa  aupr^s  dea  aultanea  ec  dei 
damea  dont  ellea  aont  lea  cr^aturea.  C'eat  par  cea  bfiiciera,-  et 
par  lea  femmee  Chretieonesy  qui  ont  la  fedlite  de  ae  menager  un 
acc^s  libre  auprba  d'elles  du  moment  qu'elles  aont  bora  du  a^rail« 
que  j'ai  rectifie  lea  id6ea  £iuaaea  et  erroneea  dont  je  me  nourisaoia 
moi-ro6me  aur  tout  ce  qui  coaceme  lei  aultaoea»  lea  damea,  et 
le  harem  du  grand  a^igneor."  (Tab.  G^o.  diacoura  fr^dm^^ 
Daire,  p.  ix.) 
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most  gtrikingly  contrasted  with  her  elegmid 
compositions*)  of  haviag  asserted  the  UHh 
truth,  that  she  had  been  admitted  into  the 
harem  of  the  seragho.  I  willingly  take  this 
opportunity  of  declaring,  from  my  owA 
knowledge  of  Turkey  and  its  various  inha- 
bitants, that,  as  her  Ladyship's  letters  excel 
all  other  descriptions  in  the  graceful  simpli- 
city of  their  style,  so  hei*  account  of  the  - 
Turkish  manners,  in  tha:t  higher  circle  in  ( 
which  she  surveyed  them,  is  wonderfully  cor-- 
rect.  I  might  indeed  challenge  her  detrac-  ' 
tors  to  point  out  any  passage  of  her  writings 
from  Turkey  which  could  not  satisfactorily 
be  proved  to  be  true ;  but  I  confine  myself 
to  the  refutation  of  that  censure  which  is 
connected  with  the  present  subject,  the 
harem  in  the  imperial  palace.  "  I  have 
taken  care,''  says  her  Ladyship,  "  to  see  as 

*  De  Tott  (preliminaiy  di8toiirie»  f.  xr)  ^esdont  the  aw- 
iheAticity  of  Lady  Mary '9  letters :  he  calli  them*  <<  the  pretended 
letters  of  Lady  Montagu/' — **  They  were  entertaining,"  he  sayt 
(p.  161 },  '^  and  this  was  all  the  author  desired,  and  the  puUic 
is  aever  severe  on  the  errors  by  which  it  is  amused.''  Even  Mr. 
Eton  presumes  to  accuse  her  Ladyship  of  an  inatten^on  to  truth 
And  accuracy.  <^  I  am  sensible/'  he  says  (preface,  p*  iv), 
**  that  I  may  be  accused  of  treating  the  Turks  too  severely,  and 
particularly  by  those  who  admire  Lady  Wortley  Montagn'4 
elegant  descriptioBli  and  «milar  productions  of  a  warm  ixqagi*! 
nation," 
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much  of  the  seraglio  as  is  to  be  seen ;"  upon 
which  the  late  editor  of  her  letters  observes 
in  a  note,  that  "  it  is  evident  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  did  not  mean  to  assert,  that'  she 
bad  seen  the  interior  of  the  seraglio  at  Con- 
stantinople. She  had  certainly  seen  that  at 
Adrianople^'^  he  says,  "  in  which  circum- 
stance the  error  has  originated/'  I  have, 
however,  perused  the  letters  with  attention, 
and  I  do  not  find  it  insinuated  in  any  passage 
of  them,  that  she  had  seen  the  interior  of 
either  of  the  imperial  harems.  It  is  true, 
that  she  dined  at  Adrianople  with  the  grand 
vizir^s  lady,  and  afterwards  visited  Fatima^ 
the  wife  of  the  kiahya-bej/y  or  minister  of  the 
interior.  But  it  is  evident,  that  neither  of 
these  ladies  lived  in  the  seraglio :  and  indeed, 
in  her  last  letter  from  Adrianople,  she  says, 
"  the  seraglio  does  not  seem  a  very  magnir 
ficeht  palace :  but  the  gardens  are  very  large, 
plentifully  supplied  with  water,  and  full  of 
trees^  which  is  ajl  I  know  of  them^  having 
never  been  in  them!*  These  expressions  Cer- 
tainly imply,  that  she  had  not  even  seen  all 
that  was  to  be  seen  of  this  palace.  At  Con- 
stantinople Lady  Mary  went  to  see  the  Sul- 
tana Hafit6,  who  had  been  compelled  by  an, 
a.bsoli|te  order  to  leave  the  seraglio  fifteen 
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years  before  her  Ladyship^s  acquaintance 
with  her.  It  was  therefore  from  conversation 
with  these  ladies,  and  not  from  an  actual 
visit  to  the  seraglio,  that  she  collected  her 
information  respecting  certain  customs  of  the 
imperial  harera^. 

Dr.  Pouqueville  was  introduced,  by  means 
of  a  German  who  was  employed  to  keep  in 
order  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio,  into  that 
part  of  the  harem  called  the  summer  apart- 
ments, at  the  time  when  they  were  not  oc- 
cupied, as  the  ladies  were  removed  to  one  of 
the  emperor's  country  seats  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bosphorus.  "An  event  unheard  of  be-  •  • 
fore,''  says  Dr.  Pouqueville  in  the  pride  of 
his  heart,  "  that  a  traveller  had  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  the  grand  signor's  palace, 
and  even  into  his  harem^.^^  But  the  doctor 
is  mistaken,  for  M.  de  la  Motraye,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  went  even  further  into 
the  harem  than  he  appears  to  have  done;};. 

♦  Sec  Lady  M.  W.  Monugu's  letters,  ▼.  ii,  p.  188,  246. 

f  See  Voyages  en  Mor^e,  &c.  t.  ii,  p.  2S8,  npte. 

X  See  Voyages  du  Sieur  de  la  Motraye,  t.  i,  p.  S20. 

Dr.  Pouqueville  indeed  supports  his,  assertion  with  do  better 
authority  than  that  of  his  friend  the  German  gardener,  who 
himself  had  been  but  a  few  montlis  in  the  grand  signor's  senrice. 
<'  Notre  intpductewr  sous  assura  que  nous  Mons  les  seuls  Euro* 
peens  qui  y  eussent  jusqu'k  ce  jour  p^6tr^.'*  (Voyages,  t  i^ 
p.  2600 
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Both  e£  them  describe,  and  no  doubt  with 
accuracy,  the  topography  of  the  seragho, 
its  buildings,  and  the  apartments  into  which 
diey  were  admitted.  But  Dr.  Pouqueville 
had  read  the  letters  of  Lady  M.  W.  Mon« 
tagu,  and  firmly  believed,  from  his  respect 
for  her  authority,  that  he  should  meet  with 
walls  incrusted  with  emeralds  and  sapphires, 
with  parterres  enamelled  with  variegated 
flowers,  in  short  with  all  the  wonders  of  en*- 
chantment.  The  labours  of  his  German 
friend  corresponded,  however,  so  little  with 
his  preconceived  ideas,  that  the  mere  sight 
of  the  melancholy  garden  dissipated  the  il- 
lusion. "  I  cursed  the  woman  from  my 
hearty''  says  the*  ill-mannerly  disciple  of 
Esculapius.  And  why  did  he  so .?  Why 
does  he  offend  the  ears  of  Majesty  (for  his 
travels  are  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon) with  such  coarse  and  ungentlemanly 
expressions;  with  language  which  writers 
in  the  happier  days  of  French  literature 
would  have  disowned,  which  Lewis  t;he 
Fourteenth  would  have  spumed.?  Truly, 
because  our  illustrious  countrywoman,  in 
her  description  of  a  lady's  bpudoir,  does  not 
exactly  convey  the  idea  of  a  garden  in  tiac 
^Itatfs  palace. 
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The  passage  which  has  provoked  the  angry 
invective  of  Dr.  Pouqueville  against  Lady 
Mary,  is  the  following,  from  her  letter  to 
the  Countess  of  Mar.  ^^  What  would  you 
$ay,  if  I  told  you,  that  t  had  been  in  a 
harem  where  the  winter  apartment  was  waiii- 
scoted  with  inlaid  work  of  mother-of-pearl, 
ivory  of  different  colours,  and  olive  wood, 
exactly  like  the  little  boxes  you  have  seen 
brought  out  of  this  country ;  and  in  whose 
rooms  designed  for  summer  the  walls  are  all 
crusted  with  japan  china,  the  roofs  gilt,  and 
the  floors  spread  with  .the  finest  Persian  car- 
pets ?  yet  there  is  nothing  more  true :  such 
is  the  palace  of  my  lovely  fnend,  the  fair 
Fatima,  whom  I  was  acquainted  with  at  Ad« 
rianople*/'  Now  I  aver,  from  what  I  myself 
have  frequently  seen,  that  there  is  no  exag- 
geration in  this  description.  But  Lady 
Mary's  reputation  for  veracity  shall  not  de- 
pend on  my  assertion  only :  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  consistency  of  her  descriptions 
with  truth  might  easily  be  extorted  even 
from  her  detractors.  EKOhsson,  however, 
with  whom  imagination  is  dormant,  b  alone 
sufficient  to  silence  calumny,  and  to  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  her  Ladyship's  observations, 

*  See  Lady  M,  W.  Moouga's  letters,  r.  ii,  p.  234» 
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^*  In  the  harems  of  the  opulent/'  he  sdys, 
"  there  is  a  great  display  of  luxury » and  or- 
nament ;  in  each  of  them  there  are  generally 
three  or  four  chambers,  the  cielings  and 
wainscotings  of  which  are  of  olive  or  walnut- 
tree  wood  decorated  with  carved  work,  or 
the  walls  are  incrustcd  with  mother-of-pearl, 
ivory,  or  porcelain  of  China  or  Japan  *." 

*  Tableau  General,  t.  iv,  p.  178. 

Dr,  Dallaway^  in  describing  the  palace  of  Bey-han  Sultao, 
•ap  very  justly,  that  *<  simplicity  or  science  of  ornament  is  not 
understood  by  them ;  for  all  that  they  attempt  is  brilliancy  pro- 
duced by  a  quantity  of  colours  and  gilding."  (Constant,  ancient 
and  modem>  p.  ISQ.j^^Motraye,  in  describing  the  apartments 
of  the  harem^  where  he  accompanied  a  watch-maker,  as  his 
assistant,  who  was  employed  to  regulate  the  clocks,  says,  that 
the  eunuch  who  received  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  harem f 
conducted  them  into  a  hall,  which  appeared  to  be  the  chief  and 
most  agreeable  apartment  in  the  palace.  ^' Cette  salle  est  in- 
crustee  de  porcelaines  fines ;  et  le  lambris  dore  et  azurt  qui  orne 
le  fond  d'une  coupole  qui  rogne  audessus,  est  des  plus  riches^ 
aussi  bien  que  celui  de  tout  le  plafond.  Une  fbntaine  artificielle 
et  jaillissante^  dont  le  b^ssia  est  d'un  pr6cieux  niatbre  verd  qui 
m'a  pani  serpentin  ou  jaspe,  s'elevoit  directcment  au  milieu,  sous 
le  d6me." — "  Nous  trarersAmes  diverses  belles  salies,  et  cham- 
bres,  foulant  aux  pieds  les  riches  tapis  de  Perse  etendus  presque 
par  tout,  et  en  assez  grand  .nombre  pour  nou|  feire  juger  du 
reste.  Je  me  trouvai  la  tcte  si  pleine  de  sophas,  de  prccicux 
plafonds,  de  meubles  superbes,  en  un  mot,  d*une  si  grande  coir- 
fusion  de  roat^riaux  n^tgnifiques,  mais  irregulierement  disposes, 
au  moins  seloB  notre  goCit,  qu'il  seroit  difRcile  d'en  donner  une 
idee  daire."  (Voyages,  t.  i,  p.  220,  222.)  Eren  Dr.  Pouque- 
Yiile  confesses  himself  to  have  been  agreeably  surprised  with 
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.  t)r.  Pouqueville,  by  the  censUre  Which  fitf 
hw  thus  unjustly  cast  on  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu,  seems  to  challenge  a  compark 
son  between  his  own  and  her  Ladyship's  ob- 
servations on  the  Turkish  harems.  But  they 
appear  to  have  viewed  similar  objects  under 
the,  influence  of  such  different  feelings  that 
scarcely  any  ctomitton  features  of  resemblance 
can  be  discovered  in  th^r  representations. 
On  approaching  the  gate  which  opened  to 
the  winter  apartments  pf  the  giiand  signor'a 
ladie9»  the  doctor's  >  curiosity  was  strongly 
excited  by  the  desire  of  d^covering  spme-? 
thing  of  this  retreat,  which  noncf  but  the 
wltan  and  bis  blaek  eunuchs  are  permitted 
to  explore:  it  was  thenf  that  an  idea  oc^ 
ourred  to  him  with  so  much  force  ^^  that 
lliere  are  no  dangers,"  he  says,  "  to  which 
he  should  not  willingly  have  exposed  himself; 
tf  he  could  have  hoped  by  braving  them  to 
qbtain  a  si^t''-*-af ,  what  ?  Of  the  women  no 
doubt;  for  a  Frenchman^  in  such  a  situar 

the  eleganoe  uid  beauty  of'  the  iea^if  cfr  pavillion  of  the  grand 
fligDor :  the  richnesi  of  the  gilditigy  the  dec'oratiotfi ,  and  the  fUr« 
dture,  irem  all  deseryirig  pf  adminGoA  i  and  the  prospect  from 
U  waa  delightfbL  So  thaty  from  the  concurring  testimony  of  all 
the  trayellers  who  hare  written  on  the  subject,  it  appears,  that 
Lady  Mary's  description  of  Fatima's  apartments  might  appl^^ 
mid  ecnajifjj  mfaout  exaggo^on,*  to  the  imperial  ia(;m^ 
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tion,  could  have  thought  of  nothing  el^e* 
Alas !  no.  The  doctor's  "wishes  extended  na- 
further  than  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  mouldy 
remains  of  the  Kbrary  of  the  Eastern  em^ 
perors.  He  was  at  length  ccAiducted  to  the 
apartment  of  the  female  slaves :  the  massy 
key  of  the  iron  gate  through  whi^b  he  enK 
tfered,  and  the  gratirtg  noise  of  the  door*  turn- 
ing on  its  hinges,  astonished,  him  for  a  iHo- 
jtient :  the  idea  of  a  black  eanuch  armed  with 
his  dagger,  and  the  hundred  deaths  whicb 
he  would  have  inflicted,  occurred  indeed,  but 
did  M)t  damp  the  doctor's-  ardour,  for  he 
recollected,  that  all  the  eunuchs  had  followed* 
the  sultan,  to  his  country  palace.  "I  felt  a 
lively  emotion  of  sorraw/'  sayfr  Dr.  Pouque-- 
ville^  "  wlien  I  reflected-  on  the  deplorable 
condition  of  these  unfortunate  girls ;  for  I 
found,  on  calculating  the  dimensions  of  the 
apaf teient,  that  there  was  space  suflficient* 
for  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  beds, 
and  I  thouglrt  of  the  mephitical  exhalations 
with  which  the  air  of  the  chamber  must  be 
contaminated*/'  Was  ever  man  before  oc- 
cupied with  sUch .  thoughts  in  wch  a  situi^ 
tion  ?  Caro  dottore^  lascia  te  donne  e  sfudia 
la  matiamatica-f. 

♦  Stt  VfijKgce  eo  Moree,  kc.  t.  S,  p.  ir4ft  Ml,  SMw 

f  See  Confessions  de  JeaoJaques  RouMeau,  Ur.  ?ii» 
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It  IS  known,  that  the  grand  signer,  froni  riUes  tod 
an  indeterminate  number  of  female  slaves,  ^^^ 
selects  his  favourites,  who  are  distinguished  ^"^^ 
hy  the  title  of  cadinn  and  by  some  authors 
are  limited  to  seven  *•  The  mother  of  a  boy 
is  called  hassektjy    unless  the  boy  die,    in 

•  «N<dther  tfaelQreeks,  the  Armeiiiatiik;  noreieit  thieJMr^ 
m%  any  mpxt  than  t&e  Turki,  stiljected  to  a  natwal  alaveiy. 
The  despotism  of  the  sultan  cannot  seize  the  person  of  any  youi^ 
girl»  whatever  desires  she  may  have  excited  in  his  breast.  Though 
Aercmay  ttiH  be  found  among  the  Grecian  womta  ai  beautiftl 
fertts  as  those  which  serred  as  m6deb  to  Praxiteles,  ao  examjflt 
of  such  an  outrage  is  furnished  by  the  Turidsh  annals/*  (De 
I'ott,  preliminary  discourse,  p.  M,)  De  Tott^^  assertion  if 
eonfirmed  by  all  that  we  khow  of  tbe  Turks  fbte  their  paA 
htftoiy  SDDd  from  actual  observation  (for  it  is  unnecessary '  tb 
contradict  a  ridiculous  story,  unsupported  by  the  testimony  of 
Turidsh  historians,  and  resdng  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Eton, 
p.  177,  of  the  seizure  of  the  muft^i  daughter  by  Sultan  Ibn^ 
him  t  and  aa  the  extract  of  the  letter  printed  at  Buris  in  I8t7t 
'  and  s^d  to  be  written  from  Constantinople,  contains  an  affirnuu 
tion  of  the  contrary  practice  bring  so  prevalent  in  Turkey  that 
all  female  children  were  placed  from  their  birth  at  the  disposiQ 
of  the  snkaa,  it  shows,  that  the  custom  of  comhrnnicathig  ficti- 
tious inforaiation,  in  letters  dated  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
the  Maine,  or  the  Danube,  is  not  an  inyention  of  the  modem 
FVench.  I  suljotn  a  passage  from  the  letter  itself  (whidi,  be- 
cause of  its  antiquity,  m^  be  presumed  by  some  to  desenre 
more  credit  than  I  am  inclined  to  allow  to  it)  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate the  ceiiaiuty  of  iu  being  fabricated  by  a  person  only 
half  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  ^  Jaroyf 
une  fort  belle  fiUe  laquelle  ma  ette  prinae  depuis  demy  an  en  ca 
et  mise  au  timbre  des  aultrea  coQcvbiaes  je  ne  la  reveuay  jaaiait 
mauldicte  soit  l'heiiiri{ieie  fenjipendray  jamais.'' 

T   S 
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i^^hTch  event  she  descends  to  her.  formef 
rank.  The  cadinns^  or  wives,  of  a  deceased 
or  (Jeposed  sultan  are  all  removed  firom  the 
imperial  harem  to  the  eshi  serais  a  palace  iix 
the  middle  of  the  city  built  by  Mahomet  the 
Second ;  except  the  validS  sultan^  or  dowager 
empress,  the  mother  of  the  reigning  sultan, 
wlio  ha»  her  libcnctyr  a  palace,,  and  n^Tenuea 
to  support  a  suitablfe  -  establishment.-  Bat 
the  hassekies,  or  those  who  have  a  son  liv-' 
ing,  are  treated  with  marked  respect»  as,  in 
the  natural  order  of  events,  they  may  be^ 
coroe  validS.  Tbe  title  of  suttart^  tliDugH 
frpm^  courtesy  it  may  be  given  to  the  has9€i^ 
"kiesy  is,  strictly  speaking,  appropriated  to 
the;  empress  dowager,  and  the  sbos  and 
^latiglrters  of  the  imperial  family*^  All  die 
0ther  ladies  of  the  seraglia  are  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  odaliksy  ox  slaved 
,of  the  household* 
ijomMtics  The  imlar  aga^  chief  of  the  black  eunuch^ 
irliolISI^l!'  IS  one  of  the  greatest  persdnages*  of  the  em- 
.pire-ftr  ,  Indtipendently  of  his  authority  in 

•  l*Ke  title  o(  sultan  precedes  the  tfame  of  a  pHaee,  M  Siitan 

Selfm,  and  followi  that  of  a  princess,  as  Ai'sch^  Sultan.'    Ift 

common  discoarse  the  word  tuttan^  With  a  profioufl.  afRxed,  it 

'  applied  to  any  persoOi,  as  iultaritm^  my  Tuotd  or  Sir  s  but  wheii 

'  Used  absolutely,  it  signifies  only  the  empefor. 

^-Tbt  iultan,  in  an  official  paper  of  the  grtafcrt  ^blemnity, 
calls  the  ihlar  agasi  ^  the  most  illiMUiouA  of  the  b^(^rs  wto 
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flie  harem  he  has  the  superintendance  of  all 
the  imperial  mosques,  and  is  charged  M'ith 
the  general  administration  of  all  the  pious 
foundations  belonging  to  them.  Tlie  has!N& 
vekilij  or  keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  is  next  in 
rank  to  the  kislar  aga  and  succeeds  to  his  post 
on  a  vacancy  :  the  inferior  black  eunuchs  are 
said  to  amount  to  about  three  or  four  hundred ; 
and  Olivier  assert^,  that  they  are  "  malicious 
and  peevish,  tormented  by  their  impotence, 
cursing  their  nullity,  and  endeavouring  to 
thwart  the  female  slaves  entrusted  to  their 
charge*/'  It  has  been  said  by  Lady  M/W, 
Montagu,  and  repeated  by  subsequent  writers, 
that  the  preference  of  the  sultan  is  always 
officially  communicated  to  the  female  slaves 
by  the  kislar  aga ;  but  I  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  her  Ladyship's  information,  fpr,  although 
some  ceremony  may  be  observ^ed  on  the  first 
admission  of  a  lady  to  the  honour  of  the  im- 
perial bed,  it  is  improbable,  that  the  ^Itan* 
should  use  more  deliberation  than  any  of  his 
subjects :  like  them  he  acts  accord'mgito  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  and  may  occa- 
nionally  express  his  sovereign  will  by  throw- 
approach  hif  august  per8on»  aod  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
nonarcha  and  of  aovereigni •'*  (Tab.  G^n*  t«  iii,  p.  S08«} 
•  OUyi^'s  travels,  ▼.  i,  p*  28, 
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ing  a  handj^erchidf  or  by  sending  an  eunuch, 
a^  hiB  emissary,  and  sometimes,  like  Homer's 
J^upiter,  may  be  surprised  into  unprenvxli- 
tated  dalliance  *. 

The  white  eunuchs  are  employed  without 
the  harenhj  and  have  the  charge  of  the  gates 
of  the  seraglio,  l^ut  they  neither  approach 
the  women,  nor  arrive  at  offices  more  honour- 
able or  lucrative  than  ther  superintendance 
of  the  education  of  the  pages.  The  chief  of 
tjifs  white  eunuchs  is  called  capu  agasi. 

*  Canteqiiry  though  better  acquainted  with  the  Tnri^ish  cur- 
toras  than  any  other  historian,  and  quoting,  in  general,  only, 
from  good  authorities,  hat,  however,  adopted,  rather  too  easily, 
th^  popular  errors  respecting  the  secrets  of  the  harun^  <*  If  the 
•ultan  lores  any  of  the  women  more  than  the  resti  he  atn  ttt  she 
crown  upon  her  head%  and  she  is  thenceforward  called  haueht 
tvkana.  The  other  concuhines  of  the  sultan  cannot  have  access 
to  him,  unless  they  are  sent  for,  but  the  hoMttkl  may  go  into  the 
sultan  without  being  sent  for."  (p.  297,  note  S6.)  **  The  sul- 
tan is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  seraglio,  to  lie  with  any  of 
the  women  kept  there  without  hU  mother* i  consent.  *  Every  day, 
during  the  fisast  of  bdiranu  the  sultana  mother  presents  a  beta* 
tiful  vir^n,  well  educated,  richly  dressed,  and  adorned  with 
precious  stones,  for  her  son's  use.  And,  though  the  vizir  and 
the  other  fashas  send,  among  other  tlungs,  young  virgins  for 
oresents  to  the  emperor,  he  never  touches  any  one  of  tiwm,  uo* 
\»%  she  is  brought  to  him  by  hit  mother.  If  the  sultan  has  % 
mind  to  choose  a  concubine  unknown  to  his  mother,  he  may  m- 
deed  do  it  vrithout  opposition ;  but  he  is  considered  as  acting 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  seraglio,  and  against  his  mother's 
honour.*'  (p.  296,  note  S6.) 
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From  the  firloominessi  of  the  exterior,  some  ^'!l* 
authors  have  conjectured  and  lamented  the 
mberj  of  the  beautifiil  prisoners,  ^'  con^ 
demned  not  only  to  long  privations,  to  know 
of  love  only  what  is  to  excite  in  them  desires ; 
but  even  deprived  of  opening  their  hearts  in 
the  bosom  of  friendship.  ^'  For  my  own  part 
I  confess,  tliat  I  prefer  tlie  livelier  picture 
drawn  by  Marmontel,  and  notwithstanding 
some  inaccuracy  in  costume^  I  enjoy  greater 
satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  grave  and 
magnificent  Soliman  sipping  tea  with  hifi 
sprightly  French  mistress  than  in  surveying 
the  sombre  productions  of  equally  fanciful 
pencils -f-* 

•  See  OliTier's  travels,  v.  i,  p.  29. 

t'  The  marriage  of  Sultan  Soliman  with  his  slave  «  a  nez 
i«trottss^/*  which  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Mannontel^s  contet 
moraux,  has  some  real  fbundatioD  in  history ;.  vni  the  other  in« 
cidenis  of  the  fable  are  justified  by  tradition.  We  learn  from 
Basbequiusy  that  Roxalana,  having  borne  a  son  to  the  emperor, 
availed  herself  of  the  law  which  enfranchizes  the  mother  of  s 
massuiimmy  and  refused  her  fiuther  fiivours  to  her  lover,  except 
on  conditimi  of  his  marrying  her.  The  ceremony  had.  gone  into 
disuse,  ever  since  the  captive  sultan  Bajazet  had  been  insulted  by 
the  ignominious  treatment  of  his  wife  in  the  camp  of  Timonr  (or 
Tamerlane].  Cantemir.  accounts  for  the  title  oipadkhah  being 
given  at  the  porte  to  the  king  of  France,  though  it  is  given  to 
no  other  Christian  prince,  by  the  following  story,,  which  he  re-. 
,ceived  from  the  Turks.  **  A  grand-daughter  of  the  king  of 
Fraocci  having  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  was  taken  near 
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But  dioikgh  we  cannot  penetrate  into  the 
aecrets  of  the  imperial  palace,  we  may  learn 
with  accuracy  frpm  Lady  Mary  the  state  of 
the  harems  of  other  great  personages  of  the 
empire.  She  visited  the  wives  of  the  grand 
^izirand  the  n^inister  of  the  interior,  whose 
harems  would  undoubtedly  be  modelled  upon 
the  same  plan  as  that  of'  the  seraglio ;  but 
^he  heard  no  expression  of  discontent  or  dis« 
satisfaction,  no  complaint  of  tyranny  or  re* 
striction,  no  regret,  that  the  delights  of  love 
were  imperfectly  understood.  She  afterwards 
visited  Hafit^,  widow  of  Sultan  Mustafa,  rer 
married  by  order  of  the  Feigning  emperor  to 
Bekir  EfFendi,  secretary  of  state.  Lady  Mary'« 
description  of  the  sultana's  establishment,  of 
her  dress,  of  her  attendants,  and  the  elegance 
oftheenlbertainijient,  is  such  as  she  herself  ap? 
prehends  ^11  appear  to  have  received  many 
embellishments  from  her  hand,  and  will  look 
{00  like  the  4^rabian  tales ;  yet  the  sultana 
herself  was  insensible  to  any  pleasure  but  the 
recollection  of  |;he  injperial  harem.  "  She  never 
mentioned  the  sultan  without  tears  in  her 

CypniB  by  Turkish  pirates  and  presented  to  SoHman.  On  ac- 
count of  her  birth  and  beauty  she  was  placed  among  the  most 
beloved  concubines,  and  so  powerfully  attracted  the  sultan's 
ajSection  by  her  French  airs  and  love  verses,  that  she  had  an 
absolute  influence  over  bim,  and  managed  all  affairs  as  sl^ 
fb^ght  proper.'*  (p.  20$,  note  77.) 
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eyes.'  My  past  happiness,  said  she  (and 
there  was  no  atfectation  in  these  words),  ap^* 
pears  a  dream  to  me ;  yet  I  cannot  forget, 
that  I  was  beloved  by  the  greatest  and  most 
lovely  of  mankind/' 

The  odaliks,  or  ladies  of  the  household, 
are  by  no  means  condemned  to  a  state  of 
hopeless,  or  interminable,  virginity.  They 
«re  sought  in 'marriage  by  the  officers  of 
9tate,  by  the  governors  of  provinces,  by  the 
courtiers,  and  by  all  who  are  stimulated  by 
ambition  to  aspire  at  preferment,  or  who 
ae«k  security  under  the  patronage  of  the 
eadinns  and  sultanas ;  for  from  die  recesses  of 
the  haremj  the  ladies  influence  pubhc  affidrs^ 
nominate  to  places  and  favours,  and  avert  or 
direct  pumshments^, 

*  Dr.  Eouqae?iIle»  from  aunreying  a»  empty  bed  cjifunber, 
Jias  ventured  tp  assert,  that  he  had  examined  into  all  the  details 
of  the  wretched  life  ef  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio.  He  found  a 
few  rags  in  the  comer  of  a  closet,  and  he  demonstjates  from 
|liem»  that  there  can  be  no  magniixcence  in  the  dress  of  th^ 
odaRks.  The  fumittire  had  been  removed  to  other  apartmentSy 
9nd  thence  he  concludes^  that  their  furniture  must  be  mean»  an4 
thai  their  tabUi  are  ilUerved,  He  obierred  nothing  remarkable 
is  the  fldoiingy  the  walls,  or  the  deling,  and  thence  proceeds  to 
9how>  tt^it  when  t^  rooms  are  lighted  up  in  the  eveniog,  a  few 
scattered  Upers  oi  yellow  wax,  on  high  candlesticks,  give  a  faint 
light,  whose  re^lecti^n  onlv  adds  to  the  gloom  of  darkness, 
(See  Voyages  en  Mbrfe,  &c.  t.  iiy  p»  253.)     If  this  mpde  9f 
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This  assembly  of  beautiful  women  (for  as 
such  we  may  venture  to  describe  it,  since 
none  but  virgins  of  consummate  beauty  are 
esteemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  into  the 
imperial  harem)  is  composed  of  slaves  ^^  as 
fer  fetched/'  says  Rycaut,  "  as  the  Turk 
Commands,  or  the  wandering  Tartar  makes 
his  excursions/'  and  chiefly  from  Georgiid 
and  Circassia.  Peyssonnel  indeed  asserts,  that 
Circassians  alone  have  the  honour  of  sharing 
the  imperial  bed,  from  which  the  Georgians 
are  rigorously  excluded,  ever  since  a  sultan, 
about  a  century  ago,  when  "  at  length  tlie 
mom  and  cold  indLOference  came/'  fSEtstidN 
ously  took  offence  at  some  unguarded  ex**- 
pressions  which  fell  from  his  Georgian  mis* 
tress,  and  declared  with  an  oath,  that  no 
girl  from  that  country  should  ever  again  be 
received  into  his  bed  or  that  of  his  succes- 
sors. 9ut  lovers  perjuries  are  the  jest  of 
heaven  *»  and  if  venial  under  any  circum* 
stances,  must  be  peculiarly  so  in  the  present 

reaioiiingbelegitiinatey  there  teemt  no  poMibility  of  prerentiflg 
Dr.  PouqaeviUe  from  drawing  any  cmiclusioa  from  any  pre- 


*  The  exclamation  of  Madenotielle  de  I*Enclo8»  **  Ah,  le 
beau  billet  qu*a  De  la  Omrtres  !'*  gifeSt  I  am  afraid,  the  just 
measure  of  the  conqppnction  which  ii  uaoally  felt  upon  such  oe» 
casioas. 


instanice ;  for  Chardin,  \(rho  travelled  through 
the  country,  affirms,  that  the  Ge^rgiaMare  the 
handsomest  race  of  people  not  only  in  the^^LasI^ 
but  even  in  the  world:  he  ©ever  saw  av  Aigly 
£ice  in  persons  of  either  $ex,  but  many,  oa 
the  contrary,  that  were  angelical*  Nature; 
has  endowed  the  Georgian  women  with  p^ 
culiar  giaces :  they  are  tall  and  finely  shaped  ; 
their  features  and  complexion,  their  slendev 
waists  and  gracefiil  carriage,  are  ii>de$cvib- 
«bly  b^utiful*  ^'  I  av^r/'  3ays  Chardin^ 
^^  that  it  is  impossible  tp  see  them  without 
loviug  them/'  Nothing  iqdeed  can  be  ippore 
ridiculous  than  PeyssonneVs  story*,  and*  it, 
may  be  dismissed  among  the  numberless  ab-^ 
surdities  which  are  related  concerning  the, 
ceremomes  and  usages  of  the  imperial  harem; 
the  custom  of  creeping  in  at  the  bed's  fbot» 


*  The  Circassian  girl,  according  to  PcyssoimeU  eataUed  jafo^ 
h^  nation  the  ^vilege  of  keeping  up  th^  Ottoman  race  1^  thft 
delicacj  of  her  reply  to  the  sultan's  inquiries.  He  asked  if  it 
vras  almost  daj,  and  she  answered,  that  **  she  perceived  the 
aqpproach  of  Auroia,  fbu  already  tht  morning  zqihyr  wantoood 
ia  her  haic"  But  thif .pretty  allu^ipp  to. pagan  myth(dpgy  mutt 
have  heen  unintelligible  to  the  sultan.  Besides  I  may  affirm 
from  my  own  experience,  that  during  the  summer  season  (whefr 
ii  is  not  unusual  at  Constantinople  f6r  persons  to  sleep,  as  the 
•ultan  appears  to  hare  done,  with  the  "whidows  open)"  the  mom^' 
i&g  hree^e  does  not  begin  tatf  sereral  hours  after  suuise. 
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tlie  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  the  ladies, 
their  mutual  poisonings,  stranglings  and 
drownings,  the  precedency  established  among 
them  by  the  kislar  agasij  their  visits  of  ce- 
remony, the  incessant  homage  of  their  sub- 
ordinate companions,  and  the  supine  hap^ ' 
ptnesSy  which  travellersy^  who  have  never 
spoken  to  a  Turkish  woman,  affirm  to  be  all 
that  they  afe  qualified  to  experience*. 

When  the  princesses  of  the  imperial  fa* 
Wood-  mily  are  married  to  pashas  or  courtiers,  the 
celebration  of  the  nuptials  is  performed  in  a 
public  manner.  Hie  property  and  dowery 
of  the  sultana,  in  clothes,  jewels,  furniture, 
slaves,  and  eunuchs,  are  exhibited  to  the 
view  of  the  populace  in  a  pompous  and  ce- 
remonious procession  through  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  and  a  magnificent  entertainment 
is  given  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  principal 
guests,  the  ministers  and  great  officers  of 
state.  The  honour  thus  conferred,  and  some- 
times even  forced,  upon  a  subject,  does  not 
much  augment  his  credit ;  for  a  connexion 
with  the  family  of  the  sultan  is  no  security 

^  ^  On  imprime  toot  kt  jourt  cent  tottues  semblablet  tur  let 
cpittumet  des  Orieataax»  ct  poor  nn  Toyagenr  comme  Chardin» 
que  de  Toyageort  cpmmt  Paol  Lvcai."  (Voltaire,  hiiu  ^^ 
Charkixii,  preface.) 
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agiunst  disgrace  or  even  capital  punishments 
It  is  parcha9ed9  however^  by  many  import 
tant  sacrifices:  the  household  of  the  sultana 
iQUst  be  supported)  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
her  dignity,  at  the  expense  of  her  husband^ 
who  is  compelled  to  repudiate  his  former 
ivives,  and  is  forbidden  to  contract  any 
other .  matrimonial  engagement  The  lady's 
power  in  her  family  extends  over .  eyery 
thing,  except  the  lives  of  her  male  children, 
whose  preservation,  from  their  consanguinity 
witli  the  sultan,  might  perhaps  derange  the 
order  of  succession  and  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity*.  On  this  slender  foundation  of 
fact  the  credulity  or  the  ingenuity  of  tra- 
vellers has  raised  a  superstructure  of  more 
than  Omental  extravagance.  They  relate^ 
with  imposing  gravity,  how  the  ceremony  of 
betrothing  is  performed  by  the  delivery  into 
the  liands  of  the  bridegroom  of  a  diamond- 
hilted  dagger,  and  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
sultan  to  the  princess,  who  is  ordered  to  re- 

*  See  MigDot,  hiiu  Ottom.  t.  i,  p.  484;  t.  S,  p.  S67;  t^ 
Bf  p.  79  Tab.  G^.  t.  i,  p.  386.  A  thtrd  reason,  which  ii 
adduced  by  the^  Ottomaoa  themsdvef,  it  to  relieve  the  ttate  from 
the  charge  of  supporting  a  numerous  &mi]j  of  princes.  The 
Abassidesy  according  to  an  estimate  made  in  the  year  201  of  tb» 
Jiegira  (A.  C  816)  by  order  of  the  caliph  Abd'ullah  the  Third, 
amounted  to  thirty-three  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes. 


^ 
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ceive  ^  the  toAA  ibf  her  pleasure  and  Ac 
dagger  for  hw  tdvengfe.^  They  des^cribe,  as 
m5::urately  as  though  they  had  been  eye-wit- 
Aesses  of  the  scene,  hoxrthe  princ6ss  sits  re-^ 
eKning  on  her  s6pha,  i^hile  the  lover  makes 
his  approaches;  how  he  fakerg  With  iaiwe 
fmd  reverence  \itien  he  avows  at  her  feet  the 
Violerrce  of  his^  passion  arid  the  object  of  his 
hopes;  how  the  princess  rises  witl)  disdain 
and  seizes  tlie  d^ggei*,  which  she  lifts  ta 
pahisb  the  slave  for  his  rashness,  but  sheaths 
it  again  in  dutiful  submission  to  die  will  of 
his  highness*.  Curiosity  does  not  stop  at 
inquiry  into  the  cereraWnies  of  courtship  and 
fttatrimony.  The  husbalnd,  as  it  is  confi- 
dently asserted,  is*  not,  even  then,  permitted 
to  consinnmate  his  marriage  Without  a  ivrit- 
t^n  order  from  tfee  hand  of  the  grand  signor*, 
iaid  certain  it  isy  that  the  lady,  with  becoming 
modesty,  retires  first  to  the  chamber  pre- 
pared for  her  ih  the  most  superb  style  of 
eastern  embellishtnenti  arid  is  followed  by 
her  obsequious  lord,  who  is  fain  to  creep  in 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  put  an  end 
both  to  etiquette  and  conjecture.     The  snh 

*  Ste  CoDStant.  ancient  and  modMn,  p.  14f . 
t  See  Voyage  rowikd  the  Meditcrraneaa   in  the  years  173S 
and  173^,  f.  81 U  . 
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tanas  do  not  accompany  their  husbands  to 
their  governments  in  the  provinces ;  but  we 
are  assured,  that  absence  and  distance  do 
not  make  them  deviate  from  the  strictest  fide- 
litj  to  their  imperial  mbtresses,  and  that, 
if  they  be  guilty  of  any  breach  of  contract, 
they  are  privately  strangled  upon  the  least 
complaint  of  their  consorts  to  the  sultan.  A 
tame  compliance  with  these  hard  conditions 
appears,  however,  to  an  imperial  wife  only 
am  equivocal  proof  of  constancy :  the  power 
of  self^enial  in  the  husband  is  put  to  a  se- 
verer, test  by  her  indulgent  caprice;  for  we 
Hte  assured  by  a  gentl^otian  who  drank  coffee 
in  her  palace,  and  must  consequently  have 
knowa  the  fact,  that  when  a  pasha^  who 
had  m^jrried  a  sultana,  was  remanded  to  his 
government,  the  princess  selected  twenty-- 
five  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  of  her  suite 
whom  she  ^presented  to  him,  in  order,  as  it 
may  be  suppoied,  to  preserve,  by  their 
united  attractions,  his  conjugal  afiection  in 
vigour  apd  purity. 

For   the  gratification  of  the  faithful,    aj^*^^ 
market  of  female  slaves,  avrat  bazar y  is  esta- 
blished in  the  capital*.     Formerly  not  only 

*  A  Turklth  ambat lador  at  z  ibraga  coBit  wai  once  aikrd. 


Mahtfmetahfi^  IjOt  even  Jews  and  Christlaild 
might  purchase  wonien  for  domestic  purposes 
or  worldly  pleasure ;  and  S9n<^s  says,  that 
the  custom  (being  prohibited  only  by  ow 
religion)  was  general  amiong  the  Franks,  The 
frail  virtue  of  the  western  Christiiwis'  ia,  how-' 
ever,  at  the  present  day  powerfully  supported 
by  the  temporal  authority  of  Jthe  civil  ma* 
gistrate,  aild  the  custom  of  lying  alone, 
which  was  almost  discarded  in  SandysV 
time,  is  less  rare  among  them  than  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formerly*-  All,  except 
Xurl^s,  are  how  not  only  excluded  from. the 
i^ave-market,  but  are  prohibited  from'  retain-^ 
ing  slaves^ 

The  slave-market  is^  a  quadrangle^  aur-' 
i;<>uaded  by  a  covered  gallery,,  and  ranges  of 
amall  and  separatee  apartments.  It  has  been 
^id,  that  the  practices  of  the  owners  towards 
their  slaves  are  repugnant  to  hnjxiwlity  and 
decency ;  but  it  is  more  reawucible  to  sup-* 
pose,  that  the  avarice  of,  the  slave-merchant 
would  induce  him  to  observe  a  very  different 
conduct,  and  more  agreeable  to  his  interest, 
I  once  made  a  voyage  in  a  Turkish  vessely 

liow  they  made  (ore  in  his  co^tiy  ?    We  do  not  make  love,  h» 
levied,  we  purchase  it  ready  made* 
*  See  Sa«dys's  tratelr,  p,  SS^ 


in  ti^hicii  ft  ilaive^inefchant  hiA  iiso  taken  his 
passage  itith  two  fenale^i  aAd  bis  treatment 
eff  them  was  such  that,  if  I  bad  been  igrio* 
rant  of  his  raotivey  I  ^buld  hare,  admired 
hb  humanit]^.  At  another  time^  in  travel'- 
ling  by  land,  I  parsed  a  day  in  a  khan  oa 
the  bonders  of  the  Dantibe^  ii<  which  a  con-- 
fidetable  nnmber  of  fem^e  slaves  were 
lodged^  and  I  observed,  that  they  were 
iraited  upon  by  their  owners  with  all  the  b»^ 
siduity  of  domestics^ 

The  manti^r  of  purchasing  daves  is  de- 
scribed in  the  pkun  aAd  unaffeeted  narrative 
of  a  German  merchanty  whiph,  as  I  have  beett 
ihh  to  ascertain  its  general  autiienticity, 
iiiAy  be  relied  upion  aif  correct  in  dus  par- 
ticuktf  *<  He  arrived  at  Kaffa,  in  the  Crimea, 
which  was  formerly  the  principal  mart  of 
idaves,  and  heating,  that  an  Armenian  had 
a  Georgian  and  two  Circassian  girls  to  dis- 
pose ofi  he  feigned  an  intention  of  purchas- 
ing them,  in  order  to  gratify  his  curiosity, 
tod  to  ^ceftaiil  the  mode  of  condac'tin:g 
such  bargains*  Hie  girls  were  introduced 
to'  him  one  after  another.  A  Circaiisian 
faaiden,  eighteerf  yearS  oM,  wa?  the  ^  first 
who  preseiited  herself:  she  was  well  dressed^ 
and  her  &c€^ras  eov#rod  with  a  veiL     She 
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advimcid'  towards  the  Germsny  bowed  down 
and  ki«»ed  his  hand:  bj  order  i^her  master 
•he  waiked  back>vaFdfl  aivi  forwards  in  the 
chamber  to  show  her  shape  and  llie  easiness 
of  her  gait  and  6Arriage:  her  foot  was  small, 
and  her  gesture  agreeable.  When  she  took 
bff  her  veil»  she  displayed  a  bust  of  the  most 
attractive  beauty.  She  rubbed  her  cheeks 
with  a  wet  napkin,  to  prove,  that  she  had 
not  used  art  to  heighten  her  complexion,  and 
she  opened  her  inviting  lips,  to  show  a  re- 
gular set  of  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness.  The 
German  was  permitted  to  feel  her  pulse,  tbat 
he  might  be  convinced  of  the  good  state  of 
her  health  and  constitution.  She  was  then 
T)rdered  to.  retire  while  the  merchants  deli^ 
berated  upon  the  bargain.  The  price  of 
this  beautdbl  girl  was  four  thousand  pias^ 
'tres* 


*  4,000  ptattrei  were  at  that  tiAe  eqnal  to  4»500  ioiins  #f 
Vieima.  See  Voyage  de  Nickolas  £meflt  KleenoaOi  £ttt  d«i» 
ks  annees  176S|  1769,  ct  177a  A  Neufchate), .  1780,  p. 
14.1,  US. 

OHtict  exstmroed  the  slaTe-market  in  tirtve  of  a  Jimum^  or 
.tpeci«l  order  fro^i  the  portc.  Dr.  Pouqueville^  id  the  eagemets 
of  inrestigatioo^  rushed  in  and  was  pushed  out  again  by  one  of 
the  guardft.  The  short  interval  between  the  doctor's  intrusion 
^and  his  ejection  was  however  sufficient,  with  ^e  aid  of  an  active 
imagioationf  to  oiaUe  Um  to  obserre  and  to  deaaibe  ^e  hiiU-' 
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Women  who  give  themselves  up  to  dc-  ^^ 
bauchery  from  mercenary  motives^  are  some^ 
jkimes  treated  with  severity  by  the  ofiicevs  4>f 
police^  and  sometimes  with -cruelty  by  their* 
jealous  or  satiated   paramours*^     ^  It    will 

ing  wUch  tummnda  tl^e  qoairaiigie^  and  tW  pc»tico  cm  ^Ueryt  ' 
under  which  the  slaves  are  exposed  for  sale  in  wet  VeatJier«  seatedl 
on  a  bench  pbced  against  the  wall  of  their  apartments.  The 
women  wer^  dirided  into  small  parties  or  lots  of  fifteen  eadi^ 
•eatod  on  natSf  cross-l^iged^  in  the  middle  of  the  qqadrangles 
their  robes^  which  were  made  of  a  coarae  white  woollen  clothe 
announced  their  sad  condition ;  but  they  seemed  scarcely  affected 
hy  it,  for  they  were  laughing  and  indulging  in  the  most  vehement 
loquaoty.  As  die  rays  of  tfa^  son  were  begioning  to  dart  upoa 
the  open  part  of  the  quadrangle,  their  keepers  were  driring  theanEi 
under  th^  pojtico,  where  they  sdll  continued  singing  with  great, 
gayety.  There  were  diree  or  four  hundred  of  them;  but  Dr. 
Ponquenllef  thoi^  he  remv^edi  th^t  some  oiTtheoi  had  fiaxent 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  yet  found  none  of  them  desenriag  the  higl^ 
repytatipn  of  the  Georgians  and  Circassians :  they  were  for  the  mott 
part  corpulent  women  (femmet)y  and  their  complexion  was  of  a 
ck^  ^fUte.  The  Tvrldah  purchasers  examined  them  merely  to 
ascertain  their  qualities  as  animals,  they  selected  the  sleekest  and 
best  conditioned  from  the  different  groups,  and  besides  handling 
them  and  examining  their  make  and  size,  subjected  their  moudiSy 
di«r  teeth,  and  whateter  chttfly  engages  attendos,  to  a  critidd 
•cmtiny.  The  doctor  was  preparing  to  follow,  if  not  to  imitate, 
the  purchasers ;  but  ^e  poignard,  die  oaths,  and  the  menaces  of 
the  guard  checked  his  curiosity,  and,  on  being  turned  out,  hia 
steps  conducted  him  naturalfy  to.  pay  his  tribute  of  admiration  to 
the  mosque  of  Sanctt  Sophia  I  (See  VoyagBa  en  Moy^,  &c.  n 
ii,  p.  112) 

♦  I  have  finequeoijly  iieard,  daring  my  reridence  in  Pera,  pf 
atrocitiet  siicb  aa  Jtady  M-  W.  Hm9^  nwttfept  (t.  iii,  p.  7). 
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kardly  be  believed/'  says  D'Ohsson,  "  that 
forty  Mahometan  women  of  this  descriptioti 
are  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  city  of  Con*' 
rtantinople*  :'*  nor  indeed  ought  it  to  be  be- 
lieved^ for  I  have  met  with  a  greater  number 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  nor  is  their 
conduct  so  reserved  but  that  they  may 
easily  be  distinguished  frotn  othet  women  in 
the  public  street  by  their  gait  and  gesture. 
The  Turkish  police  is  severe  without  beings 
exact.  There  are  instances  of  such  a  venial 
crime  ha\ing  been  punished  by  tfeing  up  the 
unfortunate  woman  in  a  sack  and  throwing 
her  into  the  sea-f-. 
Binucbft  The  situation  of  the  guardians  of  women 
in  Turkey  has  been  justly  observed  to  be  the 
most  pitiable  that  can  be  imagined.  Se- 
parated from  themselves,  exposed  to  all  the 
force  of  the  passions,  surrounded  with  every 

<'  About  two  months  ago,  there  wa  Ibumi  at  daj  bttzkf  tkot  very 
£k  from  nxy  house,  the  Ueedtng  body  of  a  young  woman  naked^ 
only  wrapped  in  a  coarse  sheet,  with  two  wounds  of  a  knife,  one 
in  her  side. and  another  in  her  breast  ^^Very  little  inqviry  waa 
made  about  the  murderer,  and  the  corpse  was  privately  buried 
witliout  noise." 
>  Tableau  General,  i.  ir,  p.  US* 

f  Buibequsus,  howercri  justly  remarks  (Epist.  iii,  p.  195)# 
^  Tftr€±  in  occulta  flagWa  Aoo  valde  inqmnint,  ne  locum  ape- 
liani  culumr»i9:  naanifeltaria  et  com^rtagrariler  puniunt/' 
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object  which  can  excite  desire,  and  humbled 
and  irritated  with  the  unceasing  reflection 
on  their  own  insignificance*.  Montesquieu, 
indeed,  heightens  their  distress  by  unveiling 
to  them  every  charm,  and  insults  their  weak- 
ness by  trusting  to  tlieir  hands,  in  the  most 
n^inute  detail,  the  office  of  preparing  plea^ 
sures  fortlie  tyrant  who  has  anniliilated  their 
own.  It  would  indeed  be  a  needless  aggra-- 
vation  of  their  unhappiness,  to  compel  them 
to  live  with  young  and  beautiful  women,  to. 

*  I  leare  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  the  credihility  of 
the  following  accouBU»  which  indeed  are  corroborated  by  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Franks  in  Constantinople^  founded  on  I 
know  not  what  authority.  «<  Qui  potentiores  sunt*  et  frequens 
habent  gynccium  ejus  custodifle  eunuchos  appoDunt,  non  modo 
tesdbus  captosi  sed  toto  coles  alioq^  simplicibus  eunudii^ 
•e  parum  tuto  mulieres  suas  potant  committerey  quod  eif  superett 
quo  delectari  possbt,  quamns  ad  generandum  »on  sipt  pares/' 
(Bttsbeq.  EfMStsiiiy  p.  192.) 

**  £t  deiiez  scaooir  qu*  m^  teps  passe  auoient  de  coustune^ 
quand  on  chastroit  let  eunuche^  leur  oster  seulemet  les  genitoires: 
mals  Sulthan  Mehemet,  duquel  auons  parle  dessus^  veit  vn  iour 
m  cheual  chastr^  saijlir  vne  iumenty  et  dit  qu'il  estoit  bie  fol  de 
se  fier  a  ses  eunuches  qui  estoient  de  la  garde  de  ses  femmes  et 
pages,  car  ils  pourroient  birn  faire  co|B|De  celyy  chcval,  et  doKt;- 
nauant  ordonna  qu'  on  leur  tranchast  tout  entierement  le  membr^ 
auec  les  genitoires,  oe  quk>n  fait  iusques  a  ceste  heure.  £t  est 
si  grande  la  douleur  qu'  ont  ces  pauures  miserables  et  malheureujc 
enfims  chrestiens  quand  ils  paniienncnt  a  tel  ouurtire  ^ue  si  ce  n'est 
aucun  de  bonne  complexion  et  forte  nature  tout  le  demourant  ca 
meurt*'*    (Rigaud,  g6nealogie  du  grand  Turc,  p.  25»)    ^ 
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banish  the  feinSe  servants  from  the  harem^ 
and-  to  tnut  to  their  awkward  hands  the 
dressing  and  undressing,  the  bathing,  the 
perfuming,  and  the  adorning  of  every  object 
of  their  master's  affections.  What  a  ridicu- 
lous picture  is  presented  of  the  imperial 
hareniy  if  we  aUow  ourselves  to  suppose,  on 
die  one  hand,  the  eunuchs  teazing  the  wo- 
men in  order  to  please  their  master,  vexing 
them,  from  mahce  and  peevii^ness,  and  the 
sentiment  of  their  own  nullity*,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ladies  racking  their  inven* 
lion  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  eunuchs, 
disturbing  their  repose  and  breaking  their 
sleep  with  trifling  messages  and  capricious 
orders,  condemning  them  to  the  vilest  and 
most  degrading  offices,  and  obliging  them 
to  perform  a  wearisome  penance  for  their 
severity  behind  the  door  of  their  chamber: 
both  parties  mutually  insulting^  and  miv 
tually  fearing,  each  other;  careful  ojily  to 
observe  the  strict  line  of  duty,  traced  out 
for  both,  the  least  infringement  of  which 
subjects  the  one  to  corporal  chastisement, 
md  autliorizes  the  other  to  .inflict  it,  and 

♦  Sec  OByier*s  traycl*,  r.  i,  p,  114; 
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punish  disobedience  by  a  whipping^  Corn* 
mon  sense  will  not  allow  us  to  admit  the  ex«. 
istenee  of  so  (^ildish  an  establishment;  and « 
it  would  be  useless  to  exercise  conjecture  on 
the  insipid  relation  of  the  eunuchs  to  the 
women  r  yet  if  the  presence  of  women  be  so 
painful  to  them,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  conduct  of  the  kidar  agay  who,  seeming* 
ly  in  toockery  of  our  shallow  reasoning,  has 
chosen,  as  a  relaxation  from  the  fatigues 
of  tlie  imperiiftl  harem,  an  establishment  of 
the  same  nature  for  private  and  domestic 
amusement?  I  would  not  be  thought  guilty 
of  the  profaneness  of  prying  into  the  mystfe- 
ries  of  the  nuptial  chamber,  or  revealing,  in 
unhallowed  expressions,  its  pure  and  uncon* 

*  See  Montesquieu's  lettres  Persannesy  lettres  ii^  ix,  cnWvif 
cliii,  cItu.  In  the  second  letter  is  described  the  ordinary  autho* 
rity  of  the  eunuchs :  in  the  ninth  letter  the  chief  eunuch  bewail* 
the  horrors^  the  inconreniences,  the  dangers^  and  the  pnTileges, 
of  his  situation :  here  he  complains  of  the  whipping  which  he  re- 
ceiTed  at  the  instigation  oPone  of  the  fafourites.  **  Le  jour  que 
je  fus  fouettft  si  mdignement  autour  da  s^rail,  qu'avois^e  £iit  V* 
In  the  148th,  and  the  153rd  letters  he  is  infested  by  his  master 
(a  private  gendeman)  with  extraordinary  authority,  and  the  power 
of  life  and  death.  But  the  most  ludicrous  exertion  of  bis  autho* 
rity  is  in  the  157th  letter,  «  Zachi  ^  Usbek/*-*"  O  ciell  no 
barbare  m'a  outragee  jusques  dans  la  maniere  de  me  punir!  II  ' 
m'a  infljge  ce  chadment  qui  commence  par  alarmer  la  pudeur;  ce 
chatiment  qui  met  dans  Thumiliadon  extreme ;  ce  chitiment  qui 
ramene,  pour  junti  dire,  a  Tenfencc*" 
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tambated  delights;  but  in  rela^g  tlie  folr 
lowing  anecdote  of  the  iislarj^^  I  pay  bu|; 
d>  just  tribute  to  that  innat^^rinciple  of  vi^ 
rility  which  ^^  smiles  at  the  dravs.  dagger* 
and  defies  its  ppint/'  A  ladjt  in  his  Jwr^nh 
was  indispQsed  from  excess  of  affection^  and 
a  Tuscan  gentleman^  sjirgepQ  to  tjje  g]:an4 
signor,  w^  sept  for  and  Qonsulted  or  the 
occasion,  Qn  making  hi?  report  to  the 
hslar  agHy  he  repeated,  like  ao  experienced 
courtier,  the  endearing  ^^pressions  which  the 
lady  had  utteiied ;  the  eunuch  was  enraptured, 
and  interrupted  the  relation  by  exclaiming 
in  his  childish  treble,  Arptizoum,  d^y^vif^j 
4janem^  e^pre^ipns  equivalent  to  my  lif«, 
my  sou},  my  dear  lambkin ;  and  kissed  the 
lady  in  imagination  with  all  the  rapture  of 
^eal  passion.  :  - 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

MOLDAVIA  AND  yrALLACHIA. 

S^Hem  of  Turkish  goternment  towards  the  tributary  suhfects."^ 

Powers  and  immumtiss  qf  the  ekrgy. — Qfices  qf  emohment 

coftferred  on  the  rayaha, — Peadiar  advantages  qfthe  Greeks.'^ 

Cause, — andconsequencesqfthisdistinetion, — Excq>tiottsto  the 

,  usual  mode  qf  Turkish  governments — Dacia. — Geography  tf 

Moldavia  and'  JVaUaehia; — their  departments  and  dioceses; 

''^'Seasons,  air,  and  soil; — husbandry  and  natural  produce 

tims; — appcoran^,  qfthe  Qomitry. — OmstiiuHon  and  moroi 

fuaUties  qf  the  ini^ahitants.'-^Civil  distinetions,''^C(mstiiutum 

and gpvemment.—^Vaivodm or  prince: — cerewumy  qf  inaiugn^ 

ration  p^ourt,  qfficers  qf  state,  and  hody^gtutrds. — IHvan  or 

council; — Us  dcpar^ients.'—Bqyars  or  noUUty.-^Pouers  qf 

the  divan* — {J^asms  andpripi^es  qf  the  bqyars.''^T\arkish  me^ 

gistrates. — Qguxrs  civil  anfl  mUtaiy. — Laws  andpoUccr^ 

Bevenue  and  taxes.^'^^pital  cities^^^Public  estaUishments^* 

Manners^  qf  the  Greeks  mi  the  boyars.'^'D^wsed  pfincesjyr 
Foreign  relations. 

WHiiLsrthe  Turkish  power  vrzs  in  a  state 
of  progressive  aggrandizement,  it  was  the 
^pnstant  policy  of  the  government  to  expel 
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ssTiUm  of  the  nobles  'and  great  landed  proprietors  from 

Turkish  go-  .       °      .  .      . 

vernmeDt  those  countrics  which  they  had  incorporated 
^S!rtZ  ^*^  *^^^^  empire,  and  to  make  a  new  divi- 
ision  of  the  lands  according  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  their  peculiar  civil  and  -military 
system.  Under  the  equal  pressure  of  this 
new  despotism,  every  idea  of  nobility  and 
all  traces  of  distinction  were  effaced  from  the 
memory  of  the  inhabitants;  and,  after  a  few 
generations,  the  posterity  of  the  ancient  fa- 
mUies  could  no  longer  be  recognized  among 
the  mass  of  conquered  subjects.  These  were 
reduced  to  one  common  level  of  servitude : 
their  talents  were  exerted  only  to  procure 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence,  and  were 
€0Bfifi6d  to  the  labours  c^  agriculture,  the 
ex^ciae  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  deal* 
ings  of  commetce.  Theubolition  of  civil  or 
.  honourable  distinctions,  of  all  which  was  de- 
rired  iVora  former  institutions  or  which  could 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  past  inde- 
pendence, was  HievitaUle^  since  their  exist- 
ence was  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the 
new  government^* 

•  tt  The  fluriBiH  ait  m  ftOen  from  their  bmm  tplendouF 
tbal  they  look  wAort  like  hasbrndraen  than  BoUe8»"  Caotemlr^ 
p.  186,  note  28. 

^  Hie  nuhi  in  mentem  vcait,  quam  levW  et  infirma  res  sit» 
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The   power  of  the  dergy>  great  w  wih  Po«^.»pd 
their  authority  over  the  minds  of  their  fot-  of «"« 

•'.  .  clergy. 

lowers^  and  odious  as  it  must  have  appeared 
to  zealots  professing  adverse  <ioctrines,  ex^ 
cited,  however,  neither  jealousy  nor  ani- 
raosity*  The  influence  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  detached  from  the  ordinary  concerns  of 

xlife  and  who  had  no  community  of  interests  \ 

with  their  fellow  subjects,  presented  to  a  go- 
vernment, whose  poUcy  consisted  in  oppres- 
sion, a  powerful  instrument  for  securing  the 

.  obedience  of  the  coniquered  people  and  for 
producing  general  habits  of  patience  and 
submission.  The  Ottomans  treated  with  the 
clergy  in  their  corporate  capacity  as  with  a 
civil  power,  rtepresentative  not  merely  of  a 
sect,  but  of  a  nation,  over  which  they  had 
until  then  exerted  only  a  spiritual  authority. 
Their  privileges  were  confirmed,  and  their 
powers  augmented ;  they  were  invested  with 

quae  vulgo  ptiikibttnr,  aobilkai*  Nan  cmi  de  pudlb  ^oiba^- 
dam»  quB  Itberaliore  eraat  &mia»  scire  vellen^  nttm  quo  tssent 
genere,  audicbaai  eoa  a  etannit  gut  geatia  lampis  origbeoi 
dttcere,  aot  etiam  •regiwB  etie  geouay  jam  bubdoo  aut  opUiooi 
detponsas.  Sic  in  regno  Tnrcanun  jacet  nobilitai,  Vidi  item 
poetea  alUis  locia  Cantaenzenonitn  et  Palitofegonim  in^eratorii 
generis  reliquias,  contempliiu  intear  Threat  d^goMet  qaam  tixit 
Pionysius  Corinthi.''    (Busbeq,  £piiU  i,  p*  S5.) 
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temporal  authority,  were  appointed  the  poll- 
tical  overseers  of  their  flock,  and  were  the 
only  authorized  and  acknowledged  organ  of 
the  people*. 
#ffic«t9f  The  pride  or  the  indolence  of  the  Turks, 
conferred  which  made  them  disdain,  or  rendered  them 
r«5NiAi.  averse  from  attending  to,  tlie  details  of  bu- 
siness, encouraged  a  mercenary  emulation 
among  the  rayahs^  to  whom  they  confided 
the  administration  of  several  lucrative,  though 
subaltern,  departments.  The  rayah$  thus 
became  the  bankers,  die  merchants,  the  con- 
tractors, the  agents,  of  the  porte,  of  the 
pashasy  and  of  the  farmers  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  revenue.     They   retaliated 

*  *^  Les  Turcs  tiiit^eot  arcc  le  patriarcjie  Oevinaditts  coiqme 
ayec  une  puissance;  ils  Tadmirent  dans  leur  conseil»  et  en  lui 
rmdant  sa  digntt6  ils  s'assurerent  de  Pobeissance  da  peuple  ender 
qa'ila  Tcnoient  de  conqaeiir/'  (ChevaKer,  voyage  de  la  Pro« 
pootide  et  duPont  Euxin,  t  i,  p.  117.) 

^  TKe  influence  of  the  patriarch  with  the  porte  is  very  extent 
sire^  at  far  as  his  own  nadon  is  concerned.  His  memorials  are 
never  denied,  and  he  can,  in  feet,  command  the  death,  the 
exile,  imprisonment  for  life,  deposidon  from  offices,  •r  pecuniary 
fine,  of  any  Greek  he  may  be  inclined  to  punish  with  ngoar,  or  ' 
who  has  treated  his  audiority  with  contempt/'  (Dallaway, 
p,  101.) 

The  Armenian  patriarch  and  tfir  khakham  batld  or  chief  rab- 
bin of  the  Jews,  are  in  like  manner  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
heads  of  their  reqpectivt  communities. 
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Upon  their  countrymen  the  humiliations  M^hicfa 
their  employers  forced  them  to  endure,  and 
they  practised  eveiy  refinement  of  tyranny 
stimulated  by  avarice*«  Custom  and  pre* 
cedent,  which  in  Turkey  soon  acquire  the 
force  of  law,  have  estabUshed  the  Jews  in  the 
offices  of  collecting  die  customs  and  of  pur* 
chasing  whatever  is  required  for  the  use  of 
the  seraglio,  while  they  have  conferred  on 
the  Armenians  the  direction  of  the  mini: 
these,  however,  are  the  highest  civil  employ- 
ments to  which  either  of  them  can  attain. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  Turks,  in  ^^^ 
order  to  console  the  Greek  descendants  of  ^^ 
the  imperial  &mily  for  the  loss  of  empire^ 

^  <*  Lei  Gred  ont  leitrs  plus  grands  ennemis  pann!  euc*  Ce 
•ont  ce8  c^t^a-hachu,  Grecs  d'origiiie»  prostern^  aax  pieds  d^ 
l*urct»  qui  yexent  avec  plus  de  duret^  ceox  qu'ilt  derroient 
di^rir  et  consoler.  Par  leur  insolence,  par  leor  fierte,  et  par  la 
bassesse  qui  Ics  caracterisent  emiaemment,  ils  ont  tobU  one 
ligne  de  demarcation  entre  eux  et  la  nation  Grecquc,  Espico 
d^generee,  ils  ont  tons  les  lices  des  esckves,  et  ne  se  d^omma, 
gent  des  humiliations  que  les  Turcs  leur  prodiguent  qu'en  ezer- 
^t  le  monopole,  la  d^latton^  et  le  brigandage  le  plus  r6n)ltant« 
Dans  les  temples  ils  occupent  la  place  Toisinc  de  Pautel,  ils  y 
d^loient  I'orgueil  du  Pharisicn,  contens  d'une  triste  prerogatiTr 
achet^  au  prix  du  bonheur  de  lenrs  compatriotes.'*  **  Sons  le 
sabre  da  Turc,  le  Grec  est  esclave ;  mais  sous  la  puissance  de 
son  compatriote,  il  est  spoilt  et  cent  fois  plus  malheurenx,^  (Pou- 
queville,  voyages  en  Mordci  &c.  t.  i,  p.  106,  S59«) 
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had  bestowed  on  tbem  the  govermnent  of 
tlie  two  [uincipalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wal* 
lachia;  an  error  which  appears  to  have  no 
odier  foundation  than  the  awnimption  of  the 
illustrious   name   of  Cantacuzenus   by   two 
persons    of  obscure  lunily,  born   in   Wdi* 
lachia^  who  were  raised  to  the  administra-* 
tion  of  that  principality  in  the  seventeenth 
century*.    *It  s^pears^  an  the  contrary,  that 
the  first  prince  of  Wallachia  of  Greek  ex^ 
traction^  was   Nicholas  Mavrocordato,    son 
of  Alexander  tlie  chief  interpreter  of  die  Ot« 
toman  court  who  had  been  appointed  minis* 
ter  plenipotentiary  of  the  porte  at  the  con* 
gress  of  Carlovitz  in  1699 j  with  the  title  of 
bet/  and  mahremi  esrar^  or  he  to  whom  se- 
crets are  reveaied-f*.     Since  that  period  the 
Greeks,  by  their  superior  talent  for  intrigue, 
^and   perhaps  their  greater  genius   for   ma- 
naging state   «£^rs,    have  retained   amoi^ 
themselves  the  succession  to  both  principa-* 
lilies,  which  may  now  be  considered  in  some 
degree  as   a  national  inheritance.     To  the 
Greeks,  alone  among  the  rayahsy  is  reserved 

«  See  Cantcnur^t  Ottoman  kictocy^   (>.  %1l,  note  25L 

f  See  Osservazioni  storiche»  naturally  e>|>o!xtichcy  xataroo  U 
Valachia  e  Moldatia,  p.  21. 
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the  nominatioii  to  posts  of  honour,  if  honour 
in  their  situation  be  not  inconsistent  with 
public  ^mploynoent. 

If  an  uiquiry  be  made  into  the  origin  of  ^^'"***^ 
this  distinction  between  the  privileges  con- 
ferred on  the  Greeks  and  the  other  tributary 
subjects  of  the  grand  signor,  it  will  peihaps 
diminish,  or  effiice  the  little  honour  which  it 
may  seem  to  bestow.  The  office  of  drago- 
man of  the  porte,  or  court-interpreter,  was 
held  originally  by  renegadoes,  or  apostate 
Christians,  as  we  find,  that  Ibrethim,  by 
birth  a  Pole,  was  interpreter  during  the  em- 
bassy of  Busbequius;  and  Spon  mentions 
another,  whose  Polish  name  was  Albertut 
Bobovius,  who  communicated  to  Rycaut  the 
materials  from  which  he  composed  his  state 
*of  the  Ottoman  empire.  But  during  the 
Mege  of  Candia,  the  Greek  physician  of  the 
grand  vizir  Kioprili  had  so  endeared  himself 
to  the  Turks  by  his  important  services  that 
he  was  appointed  dragotoan  of  the  porte. 

The  Ottoman  troops,  reduced  to  a  state 
of  exhaustion  and  despondency  by  the  length 
of  the  siege  and  the  new  obstacles  which  the 
^^trrison  continually  opposed,  began  to  mur- 
mur, that  the  strength  of  the  nation  was 
wanted  against  an  impregnable  city.   .  The  y 
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vizir^  though  impelled  by  the  positive  threats 
of  the  ftultan^  was  frustrated  in  his  efforts  by 
the  discontent  of  the  soldiery^  and   could 
with  difHeulty  restriain  them  from  an  open 
mutiny.      In  this  dilemma,  his*  eAib^rra^s- 
ment  was  aggravated   by   the   intelligence, 
that  the  French  were  coming  to  the  relief  of 
Candia  with  a  fleiet  and  army.    The  artifices 
of  Panayoty  his  physician,  not  only  delivered 
the  vizir  from  his  embarrassed  situation,^  but 
induced  the  Venetian  comttiaiAier  to  sutjfen-' 
der  the  city.     **  I  have  projected/'  says  the 
artful  Greek,  "  to  invite  Morosini  the  go* 
vemor  to  a  private  parley,  and  to  admonish 
him  as  a  friend  not  to  trust  to  the  French 
fleet,  becaujse  their  designs  are  worse  than 
those  of  the  Turks.     I  shall  easily  gain  cre-> 
dit,  as  well  by  my  known  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  by  my  feigned  zeal  fyr 
the  welfare   of  Christendom,  and  hope   tO' 
inspire  him  with  the  purpose  of  surrendering 
the  city."    The  success  of  his  project  esta- 
blished the  credit  of  Panayot  in  the  Turkish 
court,  **  which  was  so  great,"  says  Cante-' 
jsnir,   *^  that  no  Christian  before-  him  ever 
did,  and,  it  is  believed,  that  none  after  him 
^ver  will,  enjoy  the  like.''     At  his   death, 
which  happened  durmg  the  expeditioaagainst 
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Kaminiec^  he  reque9ted  and  obtaiiied»  that 
his  body  might  be  sent  for  burial  to  ,  Con^ 
stantinople,  an  honour  usually  granted  to 
the  sultans  alone.  His  death  was  lamented^ 
and  his  services  were  pubhcly  acknowledged 
by  the  vizir;  and  his  merit  is  imputed  to  his 
nation  and  successors** 

Alexander  Mavrocordato  succeeded,  by 
similar  arts,  to  the  same  honours  as  Pana* 
yot.  By  his  influence  his  son  Nicholas  was 
promoted,  first  to  the  principality  of  Mol<« 
davia  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Wallachia; 
when,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  enfranchized 
slave,  he  merited  by  his  tyranny  and  the 
vexations  of  his  government  a  comparison 
with  Nero. 

The  post  of  court4nterpreter  and  the  *p- JJ^ceioi 
pointment  to  the  two  principalities  excited  J**'*  *•* 
the  ambition  of  the  Greeks;  and  many,  for-^ 
making  the  paths  of  vulgar  industry,  sent 
their  children  to  study  physic  and  foreign 
languages  in  the  universities'  of  Italy^  The 
flame  spread,  and  a  spirit  of  intrigue  was 
communicated  to  the  Greeks:  those  who 
were  possessed  of  wealth  and  talents  assisted 
their  claim  to  precedency  by  forged  geBealo-* 

*  SceCanteour'tOttomaa  hiitary,  p.  2B$,  aott  tf« 
VOL.  II.  X 
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gies,  and  prepared  their  way  to  power  by 
fraud  or  violence,  unrestrained  by  the  com* 
mon  precepts  or  principles  of  morality*. 
The  offices  in  the  different  departments  of 
government  were  insufficient  to  employ,  and 
inadequate  to  satisfy,  the  crowd  of  claimants 
who  presented  themselves.  The  foiled  com- 
petitors, who  obtained  at  least  by  their  de- 
feat the  means  of  undermining  their  absenr 
rivals,  alternately  protruded  each  other 
from  power;  the  ministers  of  the  porte  en- 
couraged the  ambitious  pretensions  of  all 
parties,  ^and  multiplied  their  own  emolu- 
ments by  a  rapid  mutation  of  offices.  The 
Turkish  government,  impartial  in  its  choice, 
measured  merit  only  by  the  golden  standard, 
and  reconciled  its  implied  promises  of  sup- 
port with  its  wishes  to  advance  a  .rival,  by 
the  interposition  of  the  knife  or  the  bow- 
string, the  gibbet  or  poison.  Hence  arose  a 
Greek  nobility  and  gentry,  attached  to  the 
distinguished  houses  by  interest  or  consan- 

*  Gika,  prince  of  Walladua,  was  deftvrtd  of  faU  dignity  by 
thf  indirect  practices  of  his  son  Gregory,  who  resided  at  Con. 
stantlnople  as  his  fither's  ca/iu  liahya^  or  agent  at  the  Ottoman 
porte.  <«  He  told  the  vizir,  that  his  fether  was  old  and  some 
times  had  not  the  «se  of  his  senses  \  by  which  means  he  got  him 
turned  out,  and  was  appointed  prince  of  Wallachta  in  tus^  room*'^ 
(See  Caotcmir's  Ottoman  hlitory^  p.  278^  note  5.) 
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giiinity>  and  continually  occupied  in  pk>U 
And  cabals.  These  men  have  forsaken  tbeif 
^vorkshops  and  warehouses,  and  pass  theit 
lives  in  soUciting,  or  in  abusing,  authority  > 
or  in  wasting  in  tremulous  luxury  and  08ten« 
tadon  the  fruits  of  rapine  and  extortion^ 

The    order    of    government,   which    theEx<eptiow 

.  ,  to  the  ofQAl 

Turks  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  insf>iD<»<]e<>f 

.  Ttirkiflh 

tutions  which  they  abolished  throughout  goTem- 
their  new  conquests,  has  been  already  ex« 
pkuned.  Their  system,  which  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  because  the  chief  wants 
of  the  state  were  thereby  provided  for  witH-* 
out  any  diminution  of  the  public  treaaurCf 
and  widi  great  satis&ction  to  the  military 
themselves,  was  however  relinquished  in  some 
i^w  instances,  and  chiefly  in  the  constitution 
ef  government  established  in  the  tributary 
provinces  of  Egypt,  Wallaphia,  and  Mol^ 
davia.  Selim  rather  capitulated  with  the 
Mamelukes  th^n  conquered  them:  he  left 
the  internal  government  of  Egypt  to  th^ 
hey^y  and  endeavoured  to  balance  theii* 
power  by  the  authority  of  the  p<iiha^  his 
vicegerent.  Waliachia  submitted  to.  the  force 
of  the  Ottoman  Arms  in  the  year  1418.  Mol- 
iiavia  surrendered  its  Uberties  to  Soliman  the 
,  Firgt  in  1529.    The  Turks,  considering  both 

X  3 
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principalities  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  exacted 
from  them  only  the  payment  of  tribute, 
without  interfering  in  the  interior  govern- 
ment. They  however  established,  under  cOr 
ver  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  sultan, 
a  system  of  pillage,  which  has  been  gra- 
dually carried  to  a  greater  excess,  and  is 
practised  with  more  impunity,  than  could  be 
done  over  the  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  porte 
in  those  provinces  which  are  incorporated 
with  the  empire.  But  previously  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  government  and  present  state 
of  a  country  which  is  now  become  of  tlje 
highest  importance  in  the  politics  of  Europe, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of 
its  pant  history,  to  point  out  its  geogra- 
phical position,  and  to  describe  the  nature 
and  quality  of  thQ  soil,  climate,  ai)d  inha«« 
bitants. 
jHcia.  Dacia  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire 

in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  after  an  obstinate 
contention  during  five  years  with  the  fierce- 
ness and  strength  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the 
nnconquerable  patriotism  of  their  king  Dece- 
balus.  The  labours  of  this  warfiire  are  still 
recorded  on  the  column  which  Trajan  erected 
in:  his  forum  at  Rome,  as  a  monument  of  his 
Dacian  victories. 
The  provmce  of  Dacia  coinprehended  the 
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countries  situated  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
dittingmshed  in  modern  geography  by  the 
names  of  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  Wullachia, 
Transilvania,  and  the  bannat  of  Temeswar. 
In  the  year  270  the  emperor  Aurelian  relin- 
quished the  sovereignty  of  the  Transdanubian 
provinces,  and  withdrew  the  Roman  troops 
and  colonists  to  his  new  province  of  hither 
Dacia^.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  chose  to 
remain  became  incorporated  with  the  Goths, 
and  served  as  the  medium  of  intercourse  be^ 
tween  theif  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  these  new  settlers.  The  policy  of 
Aurelian  was  justified  by  the  event,  and 
the  extensive  province,  which  the  Romans 
had  been  unable  to  de&nd^  opposed,  dur-- 
ing  a  long  period,  a  firm  barrier,  after  it 
became  independent,  against  tlie  incursions 
of  the  savages  of  the  north, 

Dacia  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Barbarians,  who  alternately  yielded  to,  or 
incorporated  themselves  with,  successive 
hordes  of  more  powerful  invaders.     Paring 

.  *  New  Dacia  was  a  dismembemient  of  the  proTincfe  of  MttstSt 
and  was  lubdiirided  into  Dacia  Ripensis,  on  the  banka  of  the  Da- 
nube, Dacia  Mediterranea,  the  territory  of  Niua,  and  Dada 
Prxraliunat  which  extended  towarda  Albania.  (See  Peysc^n* 
sel»  ob$er?atioQ8histori<jue«ctg6ogra{Mquet9  dec.  p*  S.) 
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the  declension  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  in* 
habitants  of  Dacia  subsisted  in  peace  or  war 
bj  pasturage  and  pillage.  They  ismied  oc-^ 
casionally  from  their  woody  retreats,  crossed 
the  Danube  in  their  Ught  boats  made  out  of 
h  single  tree,  and  marked  their  inroads  into 
Bulgaria  and  Thrace  with  blood  and  ruin, 
even  to  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople. 

When  the  dominions  of  the  Gothic  king 
were  invaded  by  the  Huns,  whom,  from  their 
greater  fierceness,  the  Goths  themselves  de- 
nominated Barbarians,  the  Visigoths  under 
Athanaric  occupied  in  their  retreat  the  coun- 
try which  lies  between  the  mountains,  the 
Pruth,  and  the  Danube,  and  were  preparing 
to  defend  it  by  the  construction  of  ^Strong 
lines;  but  the  dismayed  Goth3,  distrusting 
their  own  valour  and  their  means  of.  resist- 
ance, implored  the  protection  of  the  emperor 
Valens,  and  obtained  permission  to  cross  the 
Danube :  they  M'^ere  received  as  guests  and 
jettlers  in  the  Romah  empire,  which  they  af- 
terwards so  powerfully  contributed  to  sub* 
vert. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  whieli.  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns,  dictated  to  the  Romans,  his 
•overeigrrty  over  those  countries  was  con-^ 
firmed  J  and  for  the  convenience  of  his  Da- 
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elan  subjects  it  was  stipulated^  tl^at  a.  sa£ii 
and  plentiful  market  sboulid  be  cistablLshad 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  After 
the  d^ath  of  Attila  and  tbe  extinction,  of  his 
empire,  Dacia  became  the  seat  of  a  new  butt^ 
transitory  power,  erected  under  Ardaric,  king 
of  the  Gepidae :  it  was  destroyed  by  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Lombards  and  their  confederated^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  .  empire  of  the 
Chagans,  which  subsisted  with  splendoui; 
above  two  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Batou^ 
grandson  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  although  he  car^ 
xied  his  arms  into  these  provincesy  appear^ 
not  to  hava  disturbed  the  general  govern 
ment,  which  was  that  of  petty  princes  under 
the  protection  of  the  kings  of  Hungary. 

In  the  reign  of  Ladislaus  the  First,  Ra- 
dulus,  or  Radulphus,  sumamed  the  Swarthy^ 
erected  into  a  principality  the  country  situ- 
ated between  the  Siret  and  the  Alt,  which 
is  now  called  Wallachia  Proper.  The  banpiatof 
Crajova,  or  Lower  Wallachia  continued  de- 
pendent on  the  kings  of  Hungary,  and  was  given 
to  the  knights  of  Jerusalem,  who,  under  the 
title  of  bans  or  viceroys,  governed  the  coun« 
try,  and  afforded  protection  to  pilgrims  passt^ 
ing  from  Germany  to  the  Holy>Land,  Bog- 
4an>  OP  Theodosius,  assumed  the  gpvefniEnint 
of  Moldavia.    ^  Both  principalities  were  origi* 
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nally  held  as  fiefs  pf  the  kingdom  of  Hun« 
gaiy;  but  when  they  had  afterwards  in* 
creased  in  strength,  and  formed  alliances 
with  the  kings  of  Poland,  they  asserted  their 
independence. 

According  to  Cantemir,  Stephen,  prince 
of  Moldavia,  alarmed  at  the  conquests  of  the 
Turks  over  the  Hungarians,  the  Tartars  and 
the  Wallachians,  and  feaiing  to  rely  either  on 
the  Poles  or  the  Germans,  advised  with  his 
last  breath  the  surrender  of  his  country  to  the 
Ottoman  power  in  the  name  of  a  fief,  if  the 
inhabitants  could  obtain  peace  on  honourable 
terms,  together  with  the  preservation  of  their 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws.  Soliman  ac- 
cepted their  homage;  for  the  Turks  aimed 
at  nothing  more  than  to  subject  an  enemy 
to  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  of  money 
under  whatever  name,  which,  having  once 
obtained,  they  soon  found  means  of  reducing 
to  a  real  tribute.  He  left  them  the  privilege 
of  electing  their  own  governors  on  every 
vacancy,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
porte,  a  privilege  which  both  principalities 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  and  abused,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century*.     Since 

^  See  Cwf^siir't  Otfomaa  hiitory;  ft  20S^  note  97.    Dcib«« 
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Ihat  period  the  bot/ars  are  no  longer  consulted 
in  the  choice  of  their  governors,  and  the 
scene  of  intrigue  is  transferred  from  Yassy 
and  Bukarest  to  the  porte,  and  the  Fanal  of 
Constantinople*. 

Temeswar  and  Transilvania  are  now  an-^««7P*y 

or  Moidft-   " 

nexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Au^-^^^JJ*^ 
tria,  and  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  those 
of  the  porte.  These  two  principahties  (which 
lie  between  43*.  55^  and  48*.  35'.  north  la- 
titude, and  23*.  and  29*.  35'.  east  longitude) 
are  divided  from  Poland  by  the  Dniester^ 
and  the  small  tract  of  country  called  Buko- 

vina,  which  has  been  ceded  to  the  house  of 

■t 

triuiCantemir  hinnelfy  on  tliexleath  of  his  6ther  Conttan&ie,  in 
16939  was  chosen  his  successor  by  the  unaaimoas  roice  of  the 
Moldayian  boyars^  hat  the  election  was  not  at  that  time  cos* 
firmed  by  the  porte.  On  the  rebellion  of  Omtemir  and  his  flight 
into  Russia,  the  porte  withdrew  the  priTifegey  and  has  oontinuedf 
since  that  time,  to  appoint  the  princes  both  to  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  without  consulting  the  boyart.  **  They  formerly  coa* 
tended  lor  their  privileges*"  says  Cantemir^  *^  but  now  die  ty. 
.ranny  of  the  Tnrks  forces  than  to  tiibmit  not  only  their  tii^berr 
but  their  heads,  to  the  axe."  General  Baiir  (memoires  histo- 
riques  et  geograpbiques  sur  la  Vsdachie,  phap.  iii,  p.  2G4w  Paris 
17S1 )  say^,  thj|(  the  election  of  Constantine  Mavrocordato  to  the 
principality,  in  1790,  is  the  last  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this' 
great  prerogative  by  the  boyart  of  Wallachia. 

*  The  Fanal  is  a  district  of  Constantinc^le  in  which  is  the 
mMropolitan  church,  and  where  the  principal  GtiA  families  re« 
Adr,    Itissituatedoa  theside  ofthcluuteur. 
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Austria*.     The  Carpathian  mountains,  sepa^^ 
rate  them  from  Transilvania  and  from  the 
bannat  as  &r  as  Mehadia*f-,  the  Danube  from 
Bulgaria,  and  the  Pruth  from  the  desert  of 
Bessarabia.  The  course  of  the  Milkow,  which 
descends  from  the  Carpathians  and  falls  into 
the  Siret,  and  the  latter  river  from  the  point 
of  confluence  till  it  reaches  the  Danube  be- 
tween Ibrail  and  Galatz,  fix  the  respeetiv* 
boundaries  of  the  principalities. 
.    The  inhabitants  distinguish  tljat  part  of 
ancient  Dacia  which  is  tributary  to  the  Ot- 
tpmaji  porte  by  the  name  of  Zara  Rumor 
nfispa,  or  the  Roman  empire.     The  Turkish 
name   is  Ifiak^  a  corrupt   pronunciation  of 
WaUachia^  though   Moldavia   is   frequently 
iballed  Bogdan^  a  word   derived,  according 
to  D'Herbelot,  from  the  Sclavonian  name  of 
the  Christian  princes  of  Moei^a.     By  way  of 

• 

*  The  cession  of  this  terrhoiy,  which  after  much  discatsiOB 
was  made  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  in  the  year  1776,  han  Opened 
a  passage  to  the  Austrian  troops  into  the  heart  of  both  the  prin* 
cipalities. 

f  "  Ces  Hionu^es  sont  comptdes  parmi  Ics  plus  hautes  et  let 
plus  grandes  de  k  terre— leur  largeur  varie  de  dix  h  quinae 
lieuQS. — C'est  la  barriere  la  plus  forte  que  la  nature  ait  pu  donnqr 
centre  toute  ipsqite  de  ce  c6t64a.  n  y  a  peu  de  passages,  et  ik 
sont  tres  diffidlea;  de  sorte  qu'un  petit  nombre  d'hommes  pent 
ais^ment  les  d^fendre  contre  des  forces  infiniment  supcrieurtt /' 
(^Baiir,  chap,  ii,  ^.  217.)^ 
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distinction,  Moldavia  is  also  called  Car<rl)?a A:, 
and  Wallachia  Ak  IfiaT^. 

*  The  Turkish  n^me  of  MoWavk  has  given  rise  to  a  imstike 
which  originated  with  Leunclavius  (who  appears  to  have  been  but  * 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language),  and  wlud& 
bas  been  propagated  by  succeeding  travellers*  "  Moldavia,"  hf 
Bays,  "  is  called  by  the  Turks  Carabogdania,  ^ich  signifies  tha 
land  of  black  wheats  because  the  country  abounds  with  wheat 
that  is  black.*'  I  am  so  little  versed  in  agricultural  alTairs  as  td 
be  ignorant  even  of  the  existence  of  black  wheat  (nnless  it  be 
buck-wheat,  which  however  is  not  much  cultivated  in  either 
principality),  but  I  m^y  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  nanie  of  Cara 
Bogdan  by  no  means  warrants  the  assertion,  that  black  *tvheaf 
abouadfi  in  Moldavia*  To  inquh'e  into  the  reason  of  the  term  ' 
bhck  being  applied  to  this  division  of  the  country  would  be  an 
useless  labour;  and  I  have  indeed  pointed  out  Leunclavius'^ 
error,  chiefly  because  it  gives  me  an  opportuhity  of  introducing 
An  observation,  which  seems  to  suggest  matter  of  inquiry  at  to 
the  earlier  history  of  the  Turkish  nation.  Bogdaop  the  name  of 
a  man,  signifies,  in  the  Sclavonic  language,  ^*  the  gift  of  God/' 
dnd  is  sponimous  with  the  Greek  TAeodo^ius,  or  the  It^an 
DiodaiU  But  the  Turkish  name  -for  wheat  isbogday^  which 
equally  implies  ^  the  giE  of  God  ;*'  and  at  it  is  not  derived  from 
words  radically  Turkish,  it  supports  the  conjecture,  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  useful  grain  wa»  comnumicated  to  the  Turks 
by  the  Sclavonic  nations  who  inhabited  the  oonntry  on  the  north 
of  the  .Caucasus,  whither  the  Turks,  at  a  very  remote  periodt 
appear  to  have  retired,  and  to  have  lived -so  secluded  from  inter* 
course  with  other  people  as  either  to  have  forgotteq  the  nse  of 
bread  and  the  very  name  of  wheat,  or  at  least  to  have  been  so 
long  deprived  of  it  that,  on  its  being  restored  to  them,  thejr 
adopted  for  it  anew  name,  not  expressive  of  its  qualities,  bat  of 
tbeir  own  gratitude.  It  has  also  occurred  to  me  (though  I  found 
no  hypothesis  on  what  is  perhaps  only  an  accidental  resemblance), 
that  the  Tuscan  word  augur  bekrs  great  affinity  to  the  Turkish 
0ugh0urf  **  auspicious;  of  good  omco:*'  a^d  I  thiak  it  not  ioM 
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Both  provinces  are  interseeted  by  the  num* 
berless  torrents  which  descend  from  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  and  augment  the  stream 
/of  the  Danube.  Their  fountains  determine  the 
natui^  Umits  between  Austrian  and  Turkish 
Pacia ;  those  which  flow  to  the  south  belong* 
ing  to  Wallachia,  and  the  northern  streams 
to  Transilveyiia. 

From  the  snowy  summit  of  the  Carpathian 
ridge,  the  mountain,  covered  with  lofty 
woods,  gradually  declines,  and  extendi  its 
skirts  over  the  country,  forming  the  sublimest 
and  most  romantic  scenery,  terminating  in 
hills  covered  with  -vineyards,  and  opening 
into  Jjays  and  vallies  of  the  greatest  fertility 
and  beauty*  Great  part  of  the  remaining 
space  of  country  towards  the  Danube,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Siret  to  the  fortress  of 
Orsova,  is  a  level  and  marshy  plain,  from 
twelve  to  twenty  leagues  broad. 

The  southern  frontier  of  Moldavia  is  com- 
prised between  the  mouths  of  the  Siret  and 
the  Pruth,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  a 
port  accessible  to  merchant  ships  of  the  great- 
est burthen. 

Both  provinces  abound  in  rich   pastures 

probable,  that  ^e '  Tarkt  cultivated  aagaryand  divinatioDy.like 
the  Dmidt,  the  £pirou>  aod  other  people  iobabiting  deep  aod 
romantic  forctta. 
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and  extensive  -forests,  and  are  watered  witli 
innumerable  streams  and  rivers ;  many  of 
which  are,  or  might  be  made,  navigable** 

The  political  division  of  Wallachia  is  into  pJtawnii 
seventeen  circles,  and  that  of  Moldavia  into  Mcti 
twenty.  The  hierarchal  division  of  Wal- 
lachia is  into  three  dioceses,  over  which  the 
metropolitan  or  archbishop  of  Bukarest  and 
two-  bishops  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. Moldavia  has  an  archbishop  and  three 
bishops-  The  convents  and  churches  are  op- 
pressively numerous:  they  almost  cover  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  every  where  occupy 
the  best  situations. 

The  winter  is  long  and  uncommonly  severe,  2*!^ 
particularly  in  Moldavia,  which  is  exposed  **** 
to  the  first  fury  of  the  north-east  wind,  ren- 
dered more  keen  by  its  passage  over  an  im- 
mense and  snowy  tract  of  level  and  open 
country.  The  water  in  the  deepest  wells 
has  sometimes  been  known  to  freeze,  and 
the  Danube  to  be  covered  with  ice  of  pro- 
digious thickness.  The  spring  begins  in 
April.     In  June  the  south-^west  wind  occa- 

*  ^  Let  prineipalet  rhrieret  de  la  Valachie,  comme  le  Sireta. 
U  Jalowitza,  P Argis  et  POlta*  sont  naTigabict ;  mais  ellet  oi 
poitdDt  qtie  del  bateaux  plats.    Le  Danube,  dont  le  courant  a  •> 
de  18  1^  60  pieds  de  profbodettr  juiqu'  aui^eiiYiroiis  de  Hxrsowt^ 
en  poittde  unite  e$pecc."    BaUr»  chap,  ii,  p.  214, 
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Bi<ms  periodical  returns  of  rainj^  thunder  atid 
,  li^tning,   at  nearlj  the  same  hour,    for  a 

short  continuance.  In  this  month  the  south' 
ivind,  by  increasing  the  melting  of  the  snow 
on  the  mountains,  sometimes  occasions  inun- 
dations. In  July  and  August  the  heats  are 
eKCessive,  but  the  nights  are  cold.  The 
rainy  season  returns  in  September,  and  the 
most  delightful  and  temperate  weather  suc^ 
ceeds,  and  continues  to  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. About  this  time  the  north-east 
wind  first  announces  the  winter,  and  sorne^- 
times  introduces  it  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 

The  city  of  Bukarest  was  almost  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  1802,  but  such 
calamities   are  rarely  felt    in  either  princi-. 
pality.      Tlie   air   in    general    is  pure   and 
wholesome,   and  the  soil  is  proper  for  the- 
production   of  every   species  of  grain   and. 
pulse. 
hM'tMBaiyt     They  commonly  plough  with  six  oxen  and 
^►roduc.     make  a  very  cieep  furrow.  They  never  employ  ' 
manure;  but  after  a  crop  of  corn  leave  tlifi 
land  fallow  for  a  season,  and  then  sow  it, 
either  with  wheat,  or  barley,  or  Indian  com. 
In  virgia  land,  of  which  from  tire  neglect  of 
culture  there   is  much   in    both   provinces, 
they  plant  cabbages  the  first  year,   which 
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grow  to  a  prodigious  size,  or  cucumberaf 
which  succeed  equally  well.  By  tiiese  means 
they  extract  and  temper  1;he  salts  with  which 
such  lands  abound,  and  besides  destroy  the 
weeds  and  herbs,  whose  growth  is  checked 
by  the  spreading  leaves  of  both  plants  which 
prevent  their  coming  to  seed*. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  general  on  the 
slopes  of  hills  which  afford  a  suitable  exposi- 
tion. The  wine,  though  made  without  art, 
is  pleasant  and  wholesome  -f.  It  is  exported 
'  in  great  quantities  to  Russia  and  Transilra- 
nia.  Its  strength  and  spirit  are  increased  by 
a  process,  common  among  the  rich  proprie- 
tors, and  practised  also  in  Russia.  At  the 
first  approach  of  a  severe  cold,  the  wine 
butts  are  exposed  to  the  severity  of  liie  wea-^ 
ther  in  the  open  air :  in  a  few  nights,  the 

*  See  OsMrraziooiy  5cc«  p.  65.  Carra»  hittoire  de  la  Mok 
davie  et  de  la  Valachie,  p.  152.  Paris  17S1.  Baiir,  chap,  n, 
p.  218. 

f  «  Le  vin  n'est  pas  seulement  boD»  iilais  il  est  abondant.  II 
y  en  a  qui  le  dispute  en  bonte  avec  celui  de  Hongrie.'*  Baiirs 
chap,  iiy  p.  219.  **  Les  vins  d'Odobezd  en  Moldarie  et  de 
Pietra  en  Valachie  sont  les  meilleurs.  Get  article  principalemeDt 
est  susceptible  d'amelioration ;  car  le  vignefon  ne  sait  pas  ce  que 
c'est  que  de  sarcler  la  rigne  ni  de  lui  donner  deux  ou  trois  fa* 
9ons,  commeen  Bourgogne;  il  se  contente  de  remuer  la  terre 
une  fois  Pan  autour  du  cep,  et  laisse  ensuite  crottre  Pherbe  de 
tous  cdtis."    Carta,  p.  163. 
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body  of  wine  is  encircled  with  a  thick  crxist 
of  ice;  this,  is  perforated  by  means  of  a  hot 
iron,  and  the  wine,  thus  deprived  of  its 
aqueous  parts,  is  drawn  off  clear,  strong, 
and  capable  of  being  preserved  for  a  loiig 
time*.  The  wines  somewhat  resemble  the 
light  Provence  wine,  called  cassis^  they  may 
be  drunk  even  to  ebriety  without  injury  to 
the  general  healtli.  The  wheat  in  both  prin- 
cipalities is  excellent :  its  quality  is  between 
the  hard  red  wheat  and  the  white  and  mealy. 
The  season  of  harvest  is  in  the  month  of  June. 
Immediately  after  being  gathered  in,  •  the 
corn  is  trodden  out  by  horses  and  cattle, 
and  is  laid  up  in  pits.  Barley  is  the  com- 
mon food  of  horses,  as  well  in  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  as  throughout-  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions,. Oats  and  rye  are  rarely  sown.  Indian 
corn  is  much  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
nutritious  quality  and  abundant  produce :  it 
lilso  requires  less  labour,  and,  being  sown  in 
the  spring,  is  less  exposed  to  accident  and 
less  liable  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the 

*  Oyid  (de  tristibus,  L  iii,  el.  x,  ver.  29,  2i)  noticesy  though 
ivith  a  little  poetical  licence,  a  similar- practice  at  Tomi  in  Bul- 
garia,  the  place  of  his  banishment. 

w  Uda^ue  consittu&t  formam  tervantia  tests 
Vina ;  sec  hausta  men,  scd  dau  fiiista  bibonu** 
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farmer.  The  meal  of  Indian  com  is  made  into 
^  thick  pottage,  called  mamalika^  and  is  the 
basis  of  the  people's  food  in  both  principaE* 
ties.  Flax  and  hemp  are  sown  only  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  mountains  and  the  plains  are  covered 
or  diversified  with  woods  and  forests  of 
the  most  useful  trees.  The  oak  is  frequently 
seen  of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
furnishes  timber  solid  and  compact:  the 
pines  and  firs  are  common  on  the  moun-- 
tains*.  There  are  besides  beeches,  maples^ 
elms,'  and  ashes  of  different  kinds,  limes, 
poplars,  walnut  and  white  mulberry  trees, 
of  which  last  kind  there  are  many  plantations 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  silk  worms.  Tlie 
woods  formed  of  these  majestic  trees  are 
peopled  with  innumerable  races  of  singing 
birds.  The  note  of  the  nightingale  is  sweeter 
and  more  frequent  in  the  forests  of  Wallachia 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  and  its 
melody  heightens  the  charm  which  is  ej^pe- 

*  <«  Le  chtoe  sur^out  est  d'une  gtaDdeur  et  d'^ine  bont6  parti- 
coUeres.— II  j  a  dans  les  mcmtagnes  one  etpece  de  sapin  pint 
ooble  que  le  8apin  ordiaaire  ;  ton  ^corce  est  blaochatre,  Parbre 
fort  hauty  fort  droit  et  presque  sans  noeuds ;  il  donne  des  mStf 
ezcelless,  et  il  est  tres  propre  i  faire  des  b&tiiaeiis  de  taa/' 
Baiir,  chap,  ii,  p.  221. 
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rieticed  in  travelling  through  that  country  in 
the  beautiful  evenings  of  the  summer  season. 
The  fruit  trees  which  are  the  most  common^ 
are  the  apple,  one  of  which  appears  natural 
to  the  climate ;  it  bears,  without  culture,  a 
fruit  called  domniasca^  which  is  perhaps  the 
finest  in  Europe,  both  for  size,  odour,  and 
flavour :  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  the 
peach,  the  apricot,  the  service,  the  walilut, 
and  the  hazel  nut,  come  to  great  perfection 
with  little  culture.     The  climate  is  however 
unfavoumble  to  the  growth  both  of  the  olive 
and  the  fig-tree.     The  wood  strawberry  is 
every  where  to  be*  met  with,  and  the  air  is 
perfumed  with  wild    flo^vers   and  aromatic 
herbs.     Asparagus  is  the  natural  produce  of 
the  soil,  the  mushrooms  are  plejatiful  and  of 
excellent  quality;  the  cucumbers,  the  melons, 
smd  water-melons  form  a  chief  article  of  food 
to  the  common  people ;  the  cabbage  spreads 
to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  Jerusalem  arti* 
choke,  yer  elma$iy  thrives  and  is  propagated 
with  httle  labour  or  attention.     The  chief 
source  of  wealth  in  both  principalities,   is, 
however,  their  abundant  and  nutritive  pas« 
turages.     The  sheep  and  goats  in  Wallachij^ 
are  estimated   at  four  millions:    these  are 
driven  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,'  from 


the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  summit  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains:  the  flesh  is  ex* 
cellent,  and  the  annual  exportation  of  wool 
into  Germany  amoimts  to  several  thousand 
bales.  The  oxen,  and  principally  tliose  of 
Moldavia,  are  large  and  fleshy:  a  gve^t 
number  are  sold  into  Silesia  and  other  foreign 
countries*.  The  bufi^o  thrives  in  Walkir 
chia,  though  it  must  be  carefully  tended,  as 
it  suffers  equally  from  the  j^xcessive  heat  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter.  This  ani- 
mal is  of  the  highest  utility  as  well  from  its 
prodigious  strength,  as  from  the  abundance 
and  nutritious  quality  of  its  milk.  There  are 
various  breeds  of  horses:  the  best  races, 
which  are  those  6f  Moldavia,  are  bought  up 
in  great  numbers  for  the  service  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  Prussian  cavalry :  they  are  well 
shaped,  are  remarkable  for  the  soundness  of 
their  hoofs,  and  possess  both  spirit  and  doci- 
lity. The  carriage  and  drs^t  horses  are  small 
but  active,  and  capable  of  resisting  fatigue. 
They  live  in  the  open  air  in  all  seasons,  and 


•  «<Oncompte  pritde  trente  milk  btet  a  comes a^  ( 
de  la  Valachie  poor  la  Botiiie»  d'od  diet  patiCDt  a  Coostaod- 
0opk;  et  TOgt  miUe  btei  a  cornet  aivcc  doq  on  nxnttUedi^ 
vaax  de  la  BfoUafie  qui  inMeot  par  la  Pokgne  pour  la  fia^ti^ 
laMonmectkBmdeboi«h.''    Cam,  p.  164. 
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in  the  winter  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow,  are  frequently  attacked  by  the 
wolves,  who  come  in  great  numbers,  and 
when  pressed  by  hunger  are  destructive,  not 
only  to  the  herds  and  flocks,  but  to  the  tra- 
veller and  the  inhabitant*.  Domestic  fowls, 
and  game  of  all  kinds  are  in  great  plenty. 
Water  birds  are  numerous  on  the  lakes  and 
the  Danube,  which  also  abound  with  various 
kinds  of  fish.  Deer  and  wild  goats  are  fre- 
quent on  the  mountains,  and  the  hares  are 
in  such  numbers  in  the  plains  that  the  pea- 
sants in  Walla chia  and  Moldavia  afre  said  to 
hunt  down  upwards  of  half  a  million  with 
their  dogs,  when  the  fall  of  snow  through 
the  winter  is  considerable.  The  honey  and 
wax  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  are  among 
tlife  richest  productions  of  the  country :  the 
climate  seems  indeed  peculiarly  favourable 
tQ  the  noble  insect  which  produces  them-f . 

*  In  the  studs  there  is  generally  a  stallion  to  ten  mares  who 
serves  them  as  guardian  and  conductor.  When  a  stud  is  attacked 
by  the  wolves,  the  stallions  assemble,  and  collect  together  the 
mares  and  foals  by  their  loud  and  repeated  neighings :  the.  mares 
form  a  circle  round  the  foals,  with  their  heads  turned  towards 
the  centre :  the  stallions  an-ange  themselves  on  different  points,  and 
repel  the  wolves  with  their  heels  if  they  are  bold  enough  to  attack 
them>  and  generally,  defend  themselves  so  vigorously  that  the 
wolves  are  forced  to  retreat.    (See  Osservazioni,  &c.  p.  79.) 

f  Carra  (p.  166),  and  the  author  of  the  osservazioni  (p.  89)> 
mention,  among  the  productions  of  Moldavia,  a  kind  of  green 
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The  mineral  productions  are  natural  tar,  salt, 
and  nitre.  The  salt  is  of  the  purest  crystal 
and  the  mines  are  considered  to  be  inexhaus* 
tible*;  the  prince  of  Moldavia  is  obliged  to 
send  every  year  to  Constantinople  a  contri^ 
bution  of  twenty  thousand  okes^  or  twenty- 
five  tons  of  nitre.  The  riches  contained  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  vast  range 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains  are  however 
unexplored,  though  there  are  several  in>- 
dications  of  their  containing  metallic  sub- 
stances-f*. 

The  attention  of  the  traveller  is  wholly  «pp«uaiM» 
absorbed  in  contemplating  the  beauty  of  the 
varying  landscape,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  which  is  improved  by  a  rich,  though 
inadequate,  cultivation.  De  Tott  compares 
Moldavia  to  the  province  of  Burgundy.  I 
have  traversed  both  principalities  in  every 
direction,,  and  retrace  with  vivid  pleasure  the 

wax  which  is  rtrj  scarce ;  it  is  deposited  by  bees»  smaUcr  than 
the  common  ones,  on  certam  plaats,  fWxm  whicJi  it  is  collected, 
though  biQt  10  small  quantities.  It  is  made  into  tqiera  which 
diffuse  an  exquisite  perfume  when  they  are  %hted. 

*  In  the  year  1755,  the  quantity  of  salt  taken  out  of  the  nuAes 
of  Wailachia  was  25  milHon  okes,  or  about  28,000  tofis.*  The 
mine  in  Moldavia  yields  annuaOy  lOmillmn  okes  of  salt.  (SeeBaiir, 
chap.  ir»  p.  82^    Carra,  p.  168.) 

t  See  Carra,  p.  l5Bm  Baiir,  chif.  ii>  p»  9SAt.  Peyssosaeli 
•bsenratioDS  historiques*  &c  p»  111. 


of  tb^ 
country. 
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impressions  left  by  their  grand  and  romantic 
Bcenery ;  the  torrents  rashing  down  the  pre- 
cipices and  winding  through  the  vallies,  the 
delightful  fragrance  of  the  lime  flower,  and 
the  herbs  crushed  by  the  browzing  flock, 
the  solitary  hut  of  the  shepherd  on  the  brow 
of  the  mountain,  the  mountain  itself  rising 
iar  above  the  clouds,  covered  over  its  whole 
surface,  except  in  the  snowy  regions,  with  a 
deep  bed  of  vegetable  earth,  and  every  where 
adorned  with  lofty  and  majestic  forest  trees, 
or  with  rich  and  lively  verdure : — ^all  this 
assemblage  of  beauty,  which  once  gratified 
my  sight,  still  interests  me  in  the  picture 
which  memory  retains  *. 

The  locusts,  the  curse  to  which  countries 
are  most  exposed  where  nature  has  been  most 
prodigal  of  her  gifts,  sometimes  infest  and 
spread  desolation  over  this  delightful  regioni 
They  even  pass  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Car- 

*  ^  J'ai  TO  presqiie  ttmtes  let  contreet  de  PEorope :  en  vcrite 
je  ii'en  cotinois  aacnne  ou  la  dittribotion  desplainesy  des  coUines 
et  des  ^otttagnes  soit  assn  admiciUe  pour  Pagriculture  et  la  per- 
spective,  qu'en  MoMam  et  en  Vdachte/'  Caira,  p.  154.  **  La 
plat  grahde  paitie  des  montagnca  reasemble  aux  plus  be^ux  jar* 
diAs ;  hn  hiisaeanx  qui  a'en  pr6cipitent  arec  nn  doux  et  agr6able 
mnirmitrie,  ronlent  dans  ki  plaines  une  eau  daire  et  sainc,  et  ar- 
roient  en  lea  traTenant  lea  vallona  lea  plus  ^reabies :  on  Ics 
ditott  formes  exprcs  pour  offiir  aux  yeux  la  plus  belie  ?ue  qu'on 
poisae  inaginer/'    Baori  chap,  ii*  p.  22a 
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pathian  moun^ns^  and  light  upon  Transit 
vania,  where  a  provident  government  has 
called  out  its  regiments  to  disperse  and  de- 
stroy them  with  the  report  of  cannon  and  the 
smoke  of  gunpowder. 

The  Dacians  were  the  most  warlike  of  men.  ooostita. 
I  treasure  up  such  facts,  because  they  serve  B^rqi». 
to  strengthen  the  conviction  which  I  have  iniuibitaiita! 
received  from  surveying  the  manners  of  many 
people,  that  of  all  the  evils  which  can  pos* 
sibly  befall  a  state,  the  worst  is  subjection 
to  a  foreign  power.  The  modem  inhabitants, 
instead  of  the  rude  and  hardy  virtues  which 
distinguished  their  barbarian  ancestors,  inp^^ 
stead  of  the  dignified  manliness  which  t:on- 
stitutied  file  Roman  character,  retain  only  a 
stubbornness  in  revising  what  they  know  will 
be  wrested  from  them,  an  obstinacy  in  with- 
holding what  they  dare  not  defend:  they 
seem  to  think  it  folly  to  yield  until  they 
have  been  beaten,  though  they  do  not  ereta 
dream  of  making  resistance*. 

•  Tacttmi  (G<niiaBi%  c.  2)  flsyt^  that  AeDaoiaai  weve  ^qm^ 
iBted  from  the  warlike  Gcnsaoa  by  the  iQutDal  dread  pf  invadiiig 
c|di  other  ^--Hlor  did  they  eodidjr  kie  thev  chanKter  f^ 
•mil  they  fidl  wader  the  twheaid^ignofiiii^  of  bdi^  t^framiize^ 
werhyaibgdfadawBtChalcondylaa  ([Iii»  p*Si)#  lelatet^with 
4hae  eooMBcsciattoBA  tJMBireQfioaaitBw  reavtaooe  jums  uftt^ttost  iMUHia 
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Tlie  peasaijts  call  themselves  rintiun^  or 
Roman,  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  as 
a  term  of  reproach,  from  the  boyars  or  nobles* 
Their  language  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Italian,  but  consider- 
ably more  debased  by  barbarian  mixture*. 

H  Dacorom  gens  bello  praestaDtlssiina  est,  nee  tamcD  admodam 
)x>Dia  guberaatur  legibus.  Vicos  pleninque  incolunt,  sequentes 
pascua.*'  Cantemir  (p.  1^5)  188,  S25),  and  Montalbanas  (ap. 
Elzevir,  p.  90)>  speak  of  them  as  free-bootfers  and  piraie6t  both' 
hj  land  and  aea,  and  as  uniting  their  forces,  under  the  command 
of  thdr  own  princes,  wilii  those  of  the  Turks  in  .their  military 
expeditions.  -  Marsigli  (t.  i,  p.'  101),  says,  that  each  princi- 
pality was  bound  to  fumith  a  corps  of  cavab^,  though  he  wais 
told  by  the  Turks  th^msdres,  that  iliey  considered  them  to  fae 
uaefid  onlv  in  relieving  their  own  troops  from  unpleasant  services. 
*^  Quos,  velut  ad  hebetandas  hostium  vires  et  fiirorem,  in  prxlia 
primes  impellunt— vile  istorum  damnum  reputaotibus  lYucis^'* 
(Monulbanos,  p.  21  }•  And  yet  they  mu^t  have  been  of  gie^t 
.utility^  as  irregular  cavalry,  in  Turkish  warferc.  «  Tartarorum 
more  incedunt,  ac  prxliantur,  vacuos  binos  aut  tres  equos  sin- 
guli  trah^ntes,  quos  uno  aiterove  fessq  mutiaant ;  in  excursionibus 
idcirco  veloces  &mam  adventn  ips^  pr^enientef.  Tartaronup 
^tem  t%  consuetudine  amiantur.— rFeroces^  adversusque  omnia 
saeva  firmati  sunt :  pace  infidi,bello  non  spemendi.''  {p.  90.)  The 
emperor  of  Austria  has  many  WaDach  regiments  i&  his  amiieS, 
and  they  are  fotiad  to  possess  all  the  requisite  military  qualities. 

♦  See  Chalcondylas,  1.  n,  p.  24?.  ^  Cette  langoe  dinyf  en 
grande  parde  du  latin,  comme  par  exemple  les  raots^SMii/  panis, 
moutnt  mane,  afui  aqua,  vmn  vinum,  venottio  ventus,  &c.  len 
parde  da  sdavon  ou  russe,-  comme  tlouga  serviteur,  prapaSio 
perdol  II  8*y  est  introdoit  d'ailleurs  un  certain  nombre  de  mots 
Turcs  et  Tartares,  qui  tous  enisemble  ferment  un  bngage  bap> 
%are  et  oorrompat  4™  n'ofie  oulle  ^neipeyBttlgoftt»  et  nullc 
fd^e  abttnite/'    Cam,  p.  195. 
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TTie  appearance  of  the  modern  inhabitants 
in  their  sumpier  dress  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  the  ancient,  which  is  represented 
on  Trajan^s  column.  A  savage  figure  dressed 
in  a  shirt  of  coarse  linen  girt  round  the  waist, 
and  a  pair  of  long  drawers ;  a  hatchet  hang- 
ing at  the  girdle,  a  sheep  skin  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder  and  fastened  on  the  breast, 
and  sandals  of  undressed  leather  on  the  feet. 
Their  hardy  exterior  is  strikingly  contrasted 
with  their  real  imbecility ;  for  they  are  hum7 
bled  by  slavery  even  into  the  belief,  that 
they  are  weak.  The  few  Turks  who  travel 
•through  their  country,  the  Greeks  who  pil- 
lage rather  than  govern  it,  the  Germans  and 
Russians  who  generally  occupy  it  at  the  first 
opening  of  the  campaign,  all  employ  the 
same  coercive  measures.  An  Austrian  cor- 
poral distributes  blows;  before  he  conde- 
scends to  explain  in  what  manner  he  must 
be  obeyed.  The  necessary  consequence  of 
such  modis  of  proceeding  is,  that  the  travelknr 
in  these  countries  can  seldom  procure  for 
himself  any  convenience  or  accommodation 
beyond  the  common  necessaries,  and  these 
he  must  frequently  think  a  luxury.  Every 
one  flies  at  his  approach  if  he  be  attended 
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by  the  officers  of  the  prince,  and  if  no  one 
remains  to  be  beaten,  he  can  with  difficulty 
obtain   the  common   comforts  of   fire   and 
straw,  to  dress  his  food  or  to  make  his  bed. 
De  Tott  describes  such  treatment  as  neces- 
sary,   and  indeed  few  people  in  autliority 
have  recourse  to  any  other.     I  however  ha- 
zarded an  experiment.     I  travelled  with  a 
French  gentleman  from  Constantinople    to 
Vienna.   On  leaving  Bukarest  the  prince  had 
insbted  on  our  taking  an  escort  of  three  sol- 
diers of  his  body  guard,  and  our  arrival  in 
the  villages  on  the  road  consequently  spread 
the  usual  alarm,  and  excited  the  usual  dis- 
trast,  but  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to 
re-establish  confidence ;  a  few  paras  given  to 
the  children,  or  if  none  were  there,  a  few 
paras  to  the   peasant  with   orders  to  buy 
without  Umitation  a  small  quantity  of  tl^ 
best  wine  in  the  village,  and  a  little  present 
on  his  return,  as  it  convinced  the  villagers, 
that  we  meant  to  extort  nothingf  procured 
US  abundance.  I  never  experienced  more  ready 
service,    and  though  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pense was  too  trifling  lib  be  noticed,  we  never 
left  a  house  without  being  attended  by  the 
whole  family,  and  sometimes  by  all  the  men 


in  the  village,  who  voluntarily  supported  our 
carnage  across  the  rugged  or  miry  passages 
at  the  entrance  of  it. 

The  predominant  religion  in  both  princi'- 
palities  Ls  that  of  the  Greek  church.  Tlie 
inhabitants  are  indeed  attached  to  its  rite9 
and  ceremonies,  and  tremble  at  its  denun* 
ciations;  but  it  does  not  appear,  perhaps 
because  their  spiritual,  tyrannize  over  them 
no  less  than  their  temporal,  superiors,  that 
they  feel  for  their  religion  the  same  ardour 
of  affection  which  I  have  observed  among 
the  Greeks  in  Turkey.  Heligion,  indeed, 
when  administered,  not  by  an  equal  or  a  fel* 
low  sufferer,  but  by  a  master,  has  not  the 
mild  and  beneficent  character  which  endears 
it  to  its  votaries.  The  ringing  of  bells,  or 
beating  with  two  wooden  hammers  on  a  long 
piece  of  wood  suspended  in  the  belfries,  is 
the  most  troublesome  expre^ion  of  their  de- 
votion. On  the  morning  of  a  great  holiday 
the  clatter  is  inconceivable  in  the  city  of 
Bukarest,  where  indeed  there  are  more 
churches  and  convents  than  would  suffice  for 
all  the  parishes  in  both  principalities.  The 
chief  amusement  of  the  people  on  their  holi^ 
days  is  dancing.  The  Wallach  dance  is  an 
expression  of  languor  :  the  air  is  simple  and 
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I       monotonous,  and  the  gesture  a  careless  vo- 
I       luptuousness :  the  dancing  couple  hold  each 
*'        other  by  the  hands,  which   thejr  lift  above 
their  heads :  the  step  is  a  motion  alternately 
It      backwards  and  forwards,  corresponding  with 
the  expression  of  compliance  and  refusal,  re- 
j    \      peated,  without  variation,  through  a  court- 
ship of  three  quarters  of  an  hour*. 
.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are  af- 

flicted with  the  same  glandular  accretion 
which  is  observed  in  the  Alps :  its  appear- 
ance is  disgusting,  and  is  so  far  from  being 
considered  as  a  beauty  by  the  natives  that 
the  dress  of  the  women  is  purposely  calcu- 
lated to  conceal  the  neck  and  the  throat. 
In  its  excess  it  causes  all  that  is  human,  as 
well  in  the  mind,  as  the  body,  of  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  it,  to  disappear. — ^They  are 
perfect  idiots.  I  remember  the  uneasy  sen- 
sation which  I  experienced,  when  after  a  long 
and  fatiguing  journey  we  reached  our  rest- 
ing place  in  a  village  among  the  mountains. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  dark  cottage  were  dis- 
lodged to  make  room  for  us,  and  I  had  or- 
dered the  chamber  which  we  were  to  occupy 
to  be  cleared  and  swept ;  but  on  approach- 
ing the  fire  I  observed  a  person  sitting  among 

^  See  Voyage  k  Constantmople,  p.  117* 
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the  embers  on  the  hearth.  I  was  peevish, 
if  not  angry  with  the  peasant,  who  imme- 
diately drew  from  the  chimney  corner  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck — a  naked  mummy,  for  so 
it  appeared  to  me :  the  body  wasted  to  sup- 
ply the  enormous  excrescence  on  the  neck, 
the  spindle  shanks  shrunk  up,  the  long  arms 
hanging  down  the  sides,  and  showing  no 
sign  of  life  except  a  vacant  and  frightful 
stare.  I  confess  I  felt  horror.  I  was  stung 
with  remorse  at  depriving  the  poor  creature 
of  the  only  comforts  which  it  seemed  capable 
of  enjoying;  but  my  humanity  yielded  to 
stronger  and  more  selfish  feelings,  and  I 
could  not  resolve  to  eat  and  to  sleep  in  such 
company. 

In  the^  plains  the  natives  seldom  attain  to 
the  age  of  seventy  years,  they  are  even  old 
at  sixty ;  but  this  is  owing  to  other  causes 
than  the  climate,  for  chronical  diseases  are 
unknown,  and  bilious  an  1  intermittent  fevers, 
though  frequent,  are  seldom  fatal  *. 

*  ^*  La  quantity  de  marals  et  d'eaux  lUgna&tes  daot  lea  val- 
Ions  et  les  prairies,  Pdpaisseur  et  la  profondeur  des  forfitft,  I'hu- 
miditi  naturelle  de  tant  de  terres  incultesy  qui  se  trouTeat  sant 
cesae  couvert^  de  I'herbe  deaa^h^  et  pourric  de  I'annce  prece- 
dente,  aont  les  cauaes  aecondea  du  vice  qui  wgne  dans  I'atmoa- 
phere  de  ces  climats/'    Carra,  p.  151. 
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cifii  dif.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  both  prin* 
cipalities  is  calculated  to  amount  to  a  mil* 
lion  of  souls*;  a  population  very  inade- 
quate to  a  territory  of  such  extent^  so  fertila 
and  so  rich  in  the  variety  of  its  productions* 
If  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
regular  government,  if  their  industry  was 
unshackled,  and  the  fruits  ^f  their  labout 
were  secured  to  them,  their  numbers  would 
speedily  and  necessarily  increase  from  the 
great  facility  of  obtaining  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence. They  possess  the  unalienable  riches 
of  nature,  which,  far  from  being  exhausted, 
would  multiply  even  beyond  the  demands  of 
an  increasing  population'!'. 

The  subjects  of  the  country,  exclusively 
of  the  privileged  classes  of  loyars  and  eccle- 
siastics, are  the  rumum  (Moldavian  and 
Wallachiau  peasantry  and  burghers),  and 
the  still  more  abject  class  of  chinganehs  or 

*  See  Ottenrazioniy  &c.  p.  209.  Carra  (p.  155)  reckon* 
oply  500,000  inhalMtantt  in  both  principalities,  but  this  estimate 
is  inconsistent  with  his  own  calculation  of  170,000  persons  who 
pajr  ikt  taset  and  oootributions. 

f  <<  n  est  affltgeant  qu'nn  pays  si  beau,  d'un  sol  st  fertile, 
•OQS  in  dd  si  heurcoz,  soit  si  pen  peuple ;  je  spis  persuade  qu'il 
pottiroit  nottirir  tiaq  o^  six  fins  plus  d'habitans  qu'il  n'cn  con* 
tient  actselkmenu"  BaGr,  du^ii,  p.  281.  <<ny  atoutaaphia 
«n  quaraatiemt  dn  payt  dc6icfae  et  mis  en  teires  labounbles.^ 
Oarra,  p.  161. 
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gypsies:  these  people  are  distinguished  bj 
the  peculiar  Ethiopian  cast  of  features  and 
complexion  which  marks  their  race  in  every 
country  in  Europe.  In  the  Ottoman  empire 
the  chinganehs  do  not  form  a  distinct  sect : 
they  adopt  the  religion  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  tolerated,  though  they  are 
said  to  preserve, .  and  to  incorporate  with  it, 
the  traditional  superstitions  of  their  ances- 
tors. In  Romelia  they  are  Mussulmans  and 
consequently  free.  In  Moldavia  and  Walla* 
chia  they  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  com* 
munion ;  for  the  most  part  domestic  slaves, 
the  coachmen,  cooks,  confectioners,  bakers, 
and  menial  servants,  of  the  nobility ;  bandied 
about  according  to  the  caprice  of  their  brutal 
masters,  and  beaten  wantonly  and  iinmerci« 
fully :  themselves  are  the  lowest  of  mankind : 
a  propensity  to  irregular  desires  indicates 
Itself  from  their  tender  years ;  they  are  of  a 
spiteful  and  malignant  disposition,  slovenly 
in  their  habits,  and  universally  tliieves.  Those 
of  l^e  chinganehs  who  are  free,  breed  cattle 
amt.  horses,  manufacture  spoons,  or  other 
household  utensils,  of  wood,  and  carry  on  a 
small  traffic  in  articles  of  common  use  and 
litde  value.  Ofiences  of  a  serious  nature, 
such  as  the  stealing  of  cattle,  high-way  rob- 
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beries,  and  assassinations  are  generally  traced 
to  the  chinganehs*. 

The  rumuns  are  indeed  burthened  and  op- 
pressed with  imposts  and  taxes,  but  they 
are  protected  in  their  persons,  by  the  law, 
from  the  capricious  ill-usage  of  private  indi- 
viduals. The  municipal  magistrates  and  the 
officers  of  government  arfe  alone  empowered 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  The  rjumuns 
cultivate  the  lands  of  the  boyars  and  ot^ier 
proprietors,  and  pay  a  tenth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce to  the  land-holder,  who  besides  reserves 
to  himself  several  valuable  privileges,  and 
among  others,  the  exclusive  right  of  selling 
wine  and  brandy  on  his  own  estate.  If  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  master,  they  quit 
their  habitations,  and  pass  over  to  the  estate 
of  another  with  their  families  and  moveables. 
But  the  exactions  of  a  rapacious  government 
cannot  be  warded  off  or  eluded.  "  As  I 
traversed  Moldavia,"  says  De  Tott,  "  I  be- 
held them  gathering  the  eleventh  capitation 
for  the  year,  although  it  was  then  but  the 
month  of  Octoberf-.''     Under  such  oppres- 

*  Peyssonnel  (observations  historiques,   &c.   p»  111)    says, 
that  in  Moldavia  the  chingunehs  are  bought  and  sold  at  very 
lowpriceSy  though  not  to  strangers,  as  the  landed  proprietor! 
are  unwilling  to  sufier  them  to  quit  the  country, 
f  Memoirs,  t.  ii,  p.  29. 
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jtoAsi,  whete  every  one  is  forced  to  contribute 
in  proportion  to  his  profits,  they  naturally 
avoid  labour,  of  which  they  cannot  hope  to 
jreap  the  fruits ;  they  exert  no  ingenuity,  and 
»pply  themselves  to  no  new  branches  of  in» 
dustry ;  they  scarcely  even  retain  the  prac'* 
tice  of  those  arts  which  are  most  essentially 
/necessary:  the  mechanical  arts  are  left  to 
foreigners  from  the  neighbouring  states,  who 
are  protected  from  injustice  by  the  influenoa 
€f  their  own  governments:  the  natives  be- 
come indolent,  because  they  cannot  ameUo* 
rate  their  condition  by  exertion,  as  they  be- 
come treacherous,  because  treachery  is  con^ 
atantly  employed  to  discover,  and  to  extort, 
their  scanty  savings.  Their  features  are  coi^ 
tracted  by  care  and  anxiety ;  their  bodies  arfe 
debilitated  by  idleness  and  deficienpy  of  nih 
triment ;  and  drunkenness,  as  it  lightens  the 
ii^jimediate  pressure  of  misery,  completes  in 
them  the  debasement  of  the  distinguishing 
^Acuities  of  rational  nature* 
^  The  form  of  government  established  in  coivtiM* 
both  principality  lis  that  of  a  limited  mo-  ^^J^^ 
^utrahy.  The  prince  repraamtB  Ifaeaoviemgi:]^  ""^^ 
4md  the  dtvan,  mbkch  /is  conqioied  loi  thft 
princifal  AiDy«rs,  tibieJ«nate*  The  jomet  js^ 
4fae  prince  .b,  hamemtf  onptroljiddt  «qJ]r  jp 
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his  financial  operations,  in  fixing  the  rate  of 
contributions,  or  determining  the  mode  of 
raising  them :  these  must  be  conducted  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council ;  and  if 
they  are  unanimous,  they  overrule  the  opi- 
nion of  the  prince. 
vmnoia  or  The  prince,  though  restrained  in  the  power 
of  levying  arbitrary  exactions,  is  invested  in 
every  other  respect  with  regal,  though  pre* 
carious,  authority.  He  assumes  the  state 
and  magnificence  of  a  sovereign.  The  porte 
confers  on  him  the  title  of  vaivoda^  a  Scla«* 
ironic  name  originally  signifying  the  general 
of  an  army,  but  given  by  the  kings  of  Po- 
land to  the  governors  of  provinces.  The 
republic  of  Venice  first  used  the  title  of  serene 
highness  in  addressing  the  vaivodas^  though 
their  position  be  very  different  from  that 
of  the  independent  princes  of  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  dress  of  ceremony  of  the 
princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  differs 
from  that  of  the  Turkish  governors  only  in 
the  covering  of  the  head.  They  formerly 
wore  in  their  caps  the  sorgudjy  or  plume  of 
heron's  feathers  set  in  a  crest  of  diamond9» 
in  imitation  of  tlie  Ottoman  sultans ;  but  at 
tlie  present  day,  though  they  adorn  with 
these  insignia  llieir  portraits,  i^hich  are  .sus- 
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pended  in  the  churches,  they  are  careful  not 
to  offend  the  scrupulous  eyes  of  the  Mussul- 
mans. 

The  prince  holds  a  court  every,  day,  where 
he  sits  for  a  short  idme  surrounded  by  his 
officers,  to  administer  justice  and  to  decide 
controversies  between  his  subjects.  His  com- 
mands are  received  with  the  most  obsecjuious 
deference :  he  has  full  power  of  life  and  death 
over  all,  and  inflicts  whatever  punishment 
he  pleases  on  the  guilty  or  the  disobedient** 
No  complaints  are  received  at  the  Ottoman 
porte  against  this  authorized  agent  of  govern- 
ment, even  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent  per* 
son,  whatever  may  have  been  his  rank  in  socie- 
ty. The  staff  of  authority  is  always  placed  be- 
side the  throne,  and  if  the  prince  be  of  a 
choleric  and  impetuous  disposition,  it  excites 
no  surprise  to  see  him  yield  to  the  emotiops 
of  anger,  and  distribute  blows,  with  his  own 
hand,  on  the  heads  or  shoulders  of  his  prin- 
cipal courtiers  or  ministers  of  state*!*.     ^ 

*  Cam  relates  (p.  160),  tbxt  a  yMDg  nobknuui  was  thrown 
into  priaon  and  loaded  with  ironir  and  roj  narrowly  escaped 
the  punishment  of  the  bastinado,  because  his  dress  was  made  in 
a  better  taste  than  that  of  Gregory  Gika,.the  prince  of  Mol- 
(davia. 
.    t  See  Osserva^oni,  &c.  p.  161* 

I  was  at  Yassy,  when  punishment  was  iniiicted  on  the  iOiui 
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appoints  to  thfe  ^dmimsftration  ot  tbt  foyal 
domains  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  and 
disposes  of  the  revenues  of  the  lands  and-  vil- 
lages for  his  own  purposes.  ^ 
mnmonr  W^^  princcs  of  MoMavia  and  Wallachia 
"^^^^  feceive  tiieir  inve^ittfre  at  the  porte  with  thA 
pomp  and  ceremonies  usually  observed  on 
Creating  parkas  and  vizin.  The  kukka^  or 
military  crest,  is  placed  on  liieir  heads  by 
Aie  tmihzur  aga^  an  officer  of  the  janizariei 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  grand  vizir, 
and  the  robe  df  honour  is  put  on  them  by 
the  vizir  himself.  They  are  honoured  with 
the  standards  and  military  music,  and  fnake 

BiuJih  a  hoyar  of  the  fint  data  t^ho  had  contracted  to  luppljf 
(lie  dty  'With  ioliaal  feod,  agaitfit  whom  complaints  lad 
hcen  carried  before  the  priDce,  on  account  of  the  unwholesome 
quality  of  the  provisions  which  he  furnished.  I  was  not  indeed 
present  at  this  i^iihibition  of  executive  discipline,  but  the  storf 
#a8  related  in  the  company  of  persoos  who  acknowledged  the 
circumstances  of  it  to  be  conformable  to  the  us^es  of  the  court. 
The  hoyar  was  kd  idto  the  great  hall  of  the  pakce,  and  imme- 
diiktety  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  prince,  as  he  advanced 
towards  him  holding  in  his  band  his  sceptre  or  staff  of  authority. 
The  f  riffte,  -however,  «yhtm«ed  for  sortie  time  'to  distribute  his 
Wows  at  mndorti  oh  thte  %ody  of  the  cnlprit,  retreating  lill'tte 
Whiti?  *hi  bfder'to  pittertt  the  ioifdr^  iHwkipt  ciMfing  vufti  hiitt^ 
fhym  Uftsin^  his  'f^,  mid  obiaihing  -foigiftiMlss  Wwfe  lie  'Imml 
jiufficiently  expiated  his  offence*  I  went  purposely  to  the  ^iMk 
Ues  on  the  next  day,  and  had  ocular  pK)^f  ^mt  Irii  Hi^dls'i 
jMtttOUttions  'had  ptMucM*  a*fVty*iahMiiy 'dNtt* 
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their  oaths,  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  in  the 
presence  of  the  sultan,  to  whom  they  are  inr^ 
troduced  with  the  ceremonies  usual  at  a  publig 
audience. 

From  the  seraglio  they  go  in  solemn  and 
ostentatious  procession  to  the  patriarchal 
church,  where  prayers  and  ceremonies  are 
performed,  similar  to  those  which  wer^ 
formerly  observed  at  the*  inauguration  of 
the  Greek  emperors.  Tli^y  are  accompv 
jiied  to  their  principalities  by  the  Turkish 
officers  appointed  to  install  them.  They 
make  their  public  entry  intp  the  capital  of 
their  new  sovereignty  with  a  great  display  of 
magnificence,  attended  by  the  metropolitan 
and  dignified  ecclesiastics,  the  members  of 
the  divan,  and  the  chief  bojfars.  They  as^ 
sume^  from  the  ceremonies  which  are  prac- 
tised, the  title  of  "  God's  Anointed  ^  but 
this  vain  pageant,  this  paiatad  bubble,  raised 
by  intqgue,  by  purchases^  pr  \iy  fi^vour,  de- 
pendent on  a  breath)  rekaavable  ^X  the  will 
Qf  a  tyrant,  and  redycible  ta  its  onginaj  no^. 
thingneas,  ,is  conducted  to  a  ipimic  throi]|^ 
by  the  Turkish  officer,  who  witnesses  and 
ridicules  th«  vanity  of  th»  «la> «  whgm  his 
bond  raises  to  authority  and  invests  with 
dignity*.  V 

*  Sm  Caotcoiir*8  Ottoaun  hiitory,  p.  189b  note  9!k 
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court.  The  (^ourt  of  the  prince  is  composed  of 

persons  in  office  and  the  provincial  nobility, 
but  more  especially  of  the  flock  of  harpies, 
who,  forsaking  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus 
under  the  auspic&s  of  the  new  fangled  sove- 
.  reign,  light  on  the  tables,  and  sate  their ' 
ravenous  appetites  with  the  substance,  of 
wretches  more  hopeless  of  relief,  and  no  less 
worn  by  hunger  and  misery,  than  Phineus 
himself.  It  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  ab- 
ject rayah  in  the  Greek  sillily  basking  in  the 
blaze  of  Oriental  pomp,  and  indulging  in  all 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  authority  and 
office.  A  splendid  equipage,  a  train  of  ser- 
vants, power  to  oppress,  and  the  means  of 
extortion  develop  all  the  vices  of  character 
which  penury  arid  servile  dependence  had  bie- 
fore  concealed.  The  Greek,  who  at  Con- 
stantinople excites  pity  or  contempt,  raises 
disgust  and  abhorrence  at  Bukarest  and 
Yassy^.  It  will  naturally  be  imagined,  that 
a  court  thus  vitiated  in  its  constituent  parts 
cannot  exhibit  an  assemblage  of  elegance  and 
urbanity.     Great  indeed  must  be  the  apathy 

*  M  Xjfi  Grec  a  chetal,  ks  etriert  haott  ct  let  genoux  en 
triaagk,  branhnt  la  tte  comme  no  magoc  ife  ptttre,  •'ixm^pne 
toe  k  penonnage  k  filiif  ispoeaiitet  kplvt  itqMectthk."  C^rra^ 
p.  16a 
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of  the  European  ^  spectator  who  can  witness^ 
without  experiencing  correspondent  emotions, 
die  ridiculous  combination  of  all  that  is  gro» 
tesque  in  ceremony  with  all  that  is  vulgar  in 
manners,  of  all  that  is  fulsome  in  adulation 
widi  all  that  is  contemptible  in  vanity  and 
hateful  in  overbearing  self-sufficiency*.  Idle- 
ness and  vanity  have  introduced  and  esta* 
blished  the  custom,  in  the  capitals  of  eacb^ 
principality,  of  passing  the  moriiing  in  at* 
tendance  at  the  prince's  levee.  The  Greeks, 
and  the  hoyarsy  whether  in,  or  out  of  office, 
crowd  the  court,  and  fill  up  the  vacancy  of 

*  I  cmm  nbm  from  tnateribiiig  Ctna't  deteriptkm  of  % 
boll  at  caoxtf  whicjif  dxragh  apparendy  a  caricature,  I  know  to 
be  perfectly  accurate.  ^  Ila  te  fonnent  en  rood,  hommea.  et 
iemmes,  maio  a  main,  lea  piedi  bien  en-dedaoa,  ks  loi^gnea  Ctt» 
lottet  roagea  dea  liommea  pendantea  sor  le  coiMlefied  et  ka 
lakmsy  comme  a  dea  pigeona  pattua ;  lea  damea  coavertea  dea 
^Moka  jnaqn'  a  la  oeintured'unepeliMedontlepoU  eaten-ddior^ 
tendant  honibfenient  k  ventre  et  rentrant  ka  fetaea;  daoa  cettc 
poatore,  vona  ?oyet  knr  bfaa  ae  lemner  mediodiqoeaicnt, 
ConmiedoakatiioitdedenrMreP^pankparoAfild'arcbali  knra 
pfedaalkretvcniren  mtee  temad^  raiaaten  arriere,  del'ar- 
rkre  en  avant  \  k  doa  rond,  k  col  roide,  I'caD  atuptde,  ae  tonmer 
en  cadence  de  droiie  \  gndie,  de  gancbe  \  drohe;  ec  araneef 
ainai  g^nchement  et  nonchalammant,  conime  on  nmkt  fitigni 
fd  towne  en  broyam  h  navette.— On  imagine  bien  ^  h 
nmiffo^  cat  anaai  monotone  et  aniai  mia^rabk  qne  h  daoae,  ce 
aontkarjCMitfn  aoat  dMig^  de  knr  duMooilkr  kt  oitilkt.'' 
(Ifiat.d»lnMold.ctdekVakck  ^  1570 
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^atiff  &rei^*by  converaation  void  ol  interest^ 
aad  die  ^mkwdoed  display  of  self4mportaace  ; 
and  M  contagions  is  the  example  that  even 
the  farngm  merchants  hurrj  from  their  avo* 
Cttdom  to  preient  themselves  at  the  pakca 
of  the  prince  fest  perhaps  their  servahta 
riioulddisdmn'to  wear  a  livery  which  is  nol 
ev^ty  day  exposed  in  the  anrenues  of  th« 

The  (iM€  officer  of  the  eourt  is  tjhe  poB^ 
t^nikj  or  marshal:  he  is  osoaUy  a  Greeks 
afidf  i^  Ihe  cfai^  medkim  o^  commwiicatioii 
inth  iiat  prince,  as  well  oq  subjects  of  basH 
ness  as  fqr  the  distribution  of  favours.  He 
€smm»iim  tfiaee  b«fefe  the  prioee  m  publio 
cerdmonies,  und  remains  standing  on  the 
side  of  the  throne.  The  commissoj  or  master 
0t  the  korse^  is  ako  a  Gfeek;  his  most  im- 
pd^tant  fhnction  is  on  the  festival  of  Saint 
George,  when^  in  ixmtatioq  of  the  customs  of 
I^OttomaQ  cottrt,  the  horsee^  we  l^d  out 
to  gta^s ;  the  commissQ  closes  the  processionji 
loounted  on  the  horse  with  which  the  prince 
cm  the  day  of  his  public  audieoce  had  been  ho- 
noured from  the  sultan's  stables^  a&d  which,  as 
well  in  the  stables  a$  in  all  public  ceremonies, 
occu|»es,  in  right  of  its  former  master,  tlM 
plaqe  of  honour.  Tb*  grammatiooSf  otHr^k  * 
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MCfMaTyy  corresponds  with  Ifctf  {^nnce'a  rcsi« 
dents  at  the  porte  on  public  busiaedfi^  anod 
employs  a  great  rfumber  of  svh^tero  elarkik 
in  writing  official  and  eotn^Iimentary  letteft 
.to  the  public  agents  m  tjbe  .priiii€^p«tity  wd 
the  neighbouring  provintcet  -  The  pwkur^ 
^a«^' o^ktes  as  master  of-  the  ceseoddnie^ 
to  all  T!urks  of  distinction :  he«  iBtrodueea 
tbeoi  to  the  prince's  aiidiente,  ai^d  carqfuUjf 
attends  to  the  performance  of  all  the  booMM 
and  services  which  they  are.  qqalified  1»  es^ 
pect  or  require.  These,  as  abo  tbt  dwe^ 
h^jfuri^  and,  other  great  officers,,  wimt  thciic 
beards*. 

*  This  ennmeratioii  of  the  ofSccrt  of  the  prince's  hotuei^oU 
wiil)  I  am  penoaded,  be  thonght  sufficient;  and  it  will  not  be 
ireqQiredfraDi  one  who  was  only  a  trateller  lluio«gh  thr  coaotty, 
$o  describe  the  high  and  sovBding  titles,  and  tlfe  importint  fiiOG* 
tionsy  of  a  numerous  train  of.  ofEcers,  who  lire  in  idleness  and 
hxxuryy  and  are  privileged  to  plunder  the  inhabitants,  becaose  they 
^casionaUy  present  to  the  prince  hit  pip^t  Us  coibe»  w  \m 
wine,  and  purchase  slippers  and  ni^-caps  for  bis  Highness  and 
)iis  serene  family.  <<  Nos  souvernsos'^  (^ays  Batir,  p*  29S)  **  en 
prenant  le  ca£fe,  ou  etant  It  leur  toilette,  n'ont  plus  gufere  b^ft 
4e  grands  seigneurs  pour  s^  ^e  aiknirr  b  pipe»  ot  te  faift 
presenter  les  bottes." 

**  Qua^d  le  prince  Ta  a  l'6gUse  on  a  b  promenade  poor  se  faire 
roir  ^  ses  sujets,  il  est  orctinairement  suivi  par  tous  Ics  offiders 
4oM;  je^rien^  de  poller.  -  Aprci  la  ^rocessioB  des  r^toleta  du 
(pand  convent  de  MUioit  je  ne  coanois  iki  de  phia  inyosant  li 
<ie  plus  majestiNrv^  cpk  cettc  mardie  dn  htfndar.^  Ca^r^ 
f.  181. 
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^J^-  The  princfe's  body  guard  consists  of  delhis^ 
and  tufentcgis  (musqueteers).  These  men  are 
chiefly  Albanians  of  the  Greek  communion, 
'  .  who,  like  their  Mahometan  countrymen,  en- 
Ibt  as  mercenaries  in  any  service  which  ofiers 
a  proportionate  reward :  they  interfere  in  all 
the  intestine  dissensions  of  the  empire,  and 
they  linite  with  the  bands  of  robbers  who 
infest  the  Turkish,  provinces.  The  Albanians, 
whose  ancestors  embraced  the  religion  of  Ma^- 
homet  only  to  avoid  the  greater  evil  of  a 
general  proscription,  are  negligent  in  their 
observance  of  its  practices,  >imd  unsteady  in 
their  belief.  Professed  Mahometans  have 
even  related  to  ipe  the  n^iracleis  of  Christian 
saints  in  behalf  of  the  independence  of  their 
country  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Turks^ 
though  Mahometan  Albanians  disdain  to 
accept  of  service  under  a  Christian.  Those 
who  are^  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
princes  are  fellows  of  determined  cou* 
Tage,  expert  in  the  use  of  their  firearms, 
and  marked  with  scars  gained  in  war  or  rol>- 
bery:  they  seem,  indeed  scarcely  to  make 
any  distinction  between  these  different  pro- 
fessions, but,  as  both  are  dangerous,  so  thej 
jesteem  them  almost  equally  honourable.  Some 
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Christian  Albanians,  who  served  as  an  escort 
to  a  Greek  prince  with  whom  I  once  tra- 
velled through  a  part  of  Turkey,  boasted  of 
their  achievements  in  plundering  the  cara- 
vans, and  pointed  out  to  me  the  spot  where 
they  had  lain  in  ambuscade  in  one  of  the  de-»  ' 
files  of  the  Hcemus,  balkan.    Prince   Ipsi-  ' 
lanti,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  a  Sclavonian 
who  had  served  him  as  a  gardener,  raised  a 
company  of  Sclavonians,  on   his  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  principality  of  Wallachia  in 
1802,  and  these  men  do  duty  in  his  palace 
at  Bukarest^  and  officiate  as  his  body-guard. 
Their  insolence  surpasses  even  that  of  the 
Turkish  soldiery.     I   saw  a  party  of  these ' 
lawless  ruffians  returning  in  triumph  from 
having  avenged  the  honour  of  their  corps  by 
the  infliction  of  a  degrading  punishment  on  a 
boyar.     One  of  their  company  had  pursued 
a  girl  into  the  house  of  her  master,  but  hiEul 
been  forced  to   abandon    the  pursuit,   and' 
after  some  rough  treatment,  whicli  his  beha^' 
viour  necessitated,  had  been  thrust  out  of  the' 
house  by  the  servants  of  the  family.     The 
crime  was  expiated,  under  the  authorization 
of  the  prince  himself,  by  the  boj/ar  publicly 
undergoing,  in  the  court-yard  of  his   own 
house  and  in  the  presence  of  the  populace. 
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tbe{H^^9hment  of  the  bastinado  oa  the  solep 
of  bis  feet* 

The  preaident  of  the  divan  iq  ^each  prin* 
cipalitj  13  the  archbishop  or  metropolitan^ 
ivho  IS  considered  as  the  head  and  pracle  of 
the  laMT^  from  the  ascendancy  of  h^s  sacred 
character  over  tlie  minds  of  b»  uQcuItivateil 
tod  superstiUoi]^  people.  The  other  mem*- 
bers  of  the  divan  are  the  great  public  fimo 
tijonaries,  irhose  titles  of  dtornik-marcy  logo^ 
'  ihcti^martf^ihari  cffhetman^  vestiar-mare^ 
^a  corre^paQd  with  those  of  ch^ef  justice^ 
chancellory  generalissimo,  and  treasurer.  Ma- 
ny pf  these  officers  are  men  of  the  first  clas* 
1^  nobility )  aod  natives,  of  the  eountiy,  es^ 
pecially  the  treasurer,  in  whose  ^tuation  an 
intimate  acq^uaintance  with  the  financial  re^ 
fourpea  9nd  the  most  efficacious  methods  of 
extortion  is  essentially  necessary^  The  in- 
ferior members  of  the  divan  have  no  voicei 
either  in  deUberating,  or  in  deciding,  on  anj 
measure:  they  merely  9&xl  their.  signaturetL 
to  all  pubho  acts. 
^^^^  The  divan  is  the  high  court  of  judicajtur^. 
It  receives  appeaU  froift  the  inferior  tribunals, 
and  its  sentence,  if  confirmed  by  the  prino^ 
in  the  extraordinary  sitting  which  is  h^ 
twm  jio  ^very  w«el^  if  final,    TK«  wnuas^ 
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(ribunal  is  -composed  of  nobletteft  ^  tkfe  Mr^ 
cond  class,  who  must  have  passed  4lit6ttglb 
the  inferior  offices  of  die  &vaii.  Alt  6tm^ 
titl  proceedings  are  examined  ev^y  Stfturdi^ 
by  the  prince  hitoself^  who  is  attended  fin 
this  occasion  by  the  armasc^  or  governor  ^ 
the  public  prisons.  The  usual  ptmi^hmentg 
for  slight  cyffences  are  whippug,  or  ^fiiiAilit 
labour  for  a  kngdi  of  time  proporiioned  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime:  in  instances  t^ 
greater  enormities  the  guilty  person  »  ptt* 
nished  with  the  loss  of  his  ears,  and  is  Wft* 
tenced  to  work  in  the  salt  mines  for  the  i«* 
mainder  of  his  life.  Hie  punishm^t  'iff 
death,  though  not  wholly  abolished,  is  itttAf 
inflicted;  but  when  the  dhrcumstances  of  Hi* 
case  seem  to  necessitate  so  dreadful  an  es^ 
ample,  the  law  has  expressly  ordained,  that 
the  governor  of  the  public  prisons,  ^veu  rtfter 
the  sentence  of  death  against  the  oraninal 
has  been  delivered  to  him  in  ^ting,  shall 
{HPetent  4iiinMilf  i^eSowe  <tbe  prinm  ^irea  m» 
teral  times,  and  at  each  time  shsfll  repeats 
.  the  soleinn  in<quiry^  whether  the  |»ince  »per«^' 
Mrts  iin  lu6 '  detorminatioii  <of  «h^dii^  hmmMt , 
Wood!  This  wise  and  isalutary  regulation  i» 
ascribed  to  Prince  Ale&ander  Ipsilanti,  and 
it  Ls  jttflt,  that  his  n^ime  descend  to  posterity 
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among  those  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind : 
if  hb  successors  suffer  it  to  fall  into  disuse  or 
to  degenerate  into  a  form  of  office,  they  will 
acquire  die  hatred  of  all  good  men,  and  their 
memory  will  deserve  to  be  held  in  exeerar- 
tion*. 
Bo^artow  Xhe  bv^ars^  who  compose  the  divan  and 
who  arrogantly  assume  the  rank  and  honours 
of  hereditary  grandees  of  the  country,  are 
in  reahty  only  rich  proprietors  and  unfeeling 
tax-gatherers.  The  boyars  of  the  most  an- 
cient families  indeed  assert,  that  they  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Slavi,  and  are  of  a 
distinct  irace  from  the  people,  who  have 
sprung  from  the  alliances  of  the  Romans  with 
the  original  Dacianirf-;  but  the  chief  distinc- 
tion among  the  nobles  is  their  wealth  and 

*  See  Cana,  p.  186^    Oiserfazioni,  Sec  p.  148. 

f  Lmqprandi  bishop  of  Cremoiuit  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to . 
Constantmopley  in  the  year  968^  to  ask  in  marriage  a  daughter 
oifthe  emperor  Romanus  for  the  son  of  Otho.  The  reigiimg 
emperor  Mcei^rus  Phocas,  in  a  coovenation  at  tt|>kf  itfiised 
the  title.of  Romans  to  the  subjects  of  Otho»  whom  he  called 
Lombards  and  Baibarians.  <<  We  Lombards,^*  replied  the  pre- 
late, <<  can  ofier  no  greater  insult  to  a  man  than  to  caD  hbn  a 
Roman,  a  name  which  amongst  us  denotes  whaterer  is  base^ 
cowardly,  sordid,  depraved,  and  knamh."'— Such  indeed  wouU 
have  been  the  general  opinion  of  mankmd,  if  the  earlier  historf 
ef  the  Romans  had  not  outlired  the  republic* 
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possessions.  The  great  majority  of  the  Mol* 
davian  and  Wallachian  nobility  owe  their 
creation  to  the  sultan's  vaivodas^  for  even 
these  ephemeral  beings,  these  fleeting  sha- 
dows of  royalty,  are  presumed  to  confer  by 
their  breath  a  permanency  of  dignity ;  and 
the  man  on  whom  they  have  once  conferred 
any  office,  retains,  after  his  removal,  the 
title,  the  honours,  and  even  the  privileges  df 
nobihty*. 

The  collective  powers  of  the  nobles,  conffl-  p^,,,^^ 
dered  as  a  corporate  body  represented  by  the  *'**^"* 
divan  or  great  council,  are  specious  and  nuga- 
tory. The  divan  appears  to  intermeddle  in  die 
management  of  public  afiairs,  but  it  possesses 
<  no  real  authority ;  for  every  thing  is  in  fact  con^ 
ducted  by  the  prince  and  his  ministers.  The  di- 
van is  more  especially  authorized  to  superintend 
^d  control  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  public  treasure;  and  the  signatures  of  its 
members  are  necessary  to  gi\e  authenticity 
to  the  annual  statement  of  the  accounts :  yet 

«  T^e  widows  of  the  ioyari  receive  pensloos  from  the  public 
treasHiy  according  to  the  rank  and  qtvdity  of  their  deceased  htis- 
'iMiidf.  General  Baiir  (.diap.  lix,  p.  SOO)  much  approves  of  this 
institatiooy  which  he  considers  to  be  an  encouragement  to  ma* 
trimony ;  but  a  wise  government  would  perhaps  better  consult  the 
interest  of  the  community  by  cfaedcing  the  propagation  of  such  a 
worthless  aobilitjr. 
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'l^ir  signatui'ed  are  a  ntere  ibrmdity,  which 
in  fact  serves  oao  othe^r  purpose  than  to  pre« 
dwit  the  hoydn  from  making  represenlBtiona 
lo  <the  porte  against  the  princess  government^ 
las  it  ^lirtuaUy  annuls  any  accusation  on  their 
^rt  of  his.  having  harassed  the  country  by 
«ppi«ssive  taxes,  or  levied  contribudcms  with* 
«ut  tbek  concurrence* 
OteBi  tad      g?ije  Greeks,  who  share  among  themselves 
^^^       the  magistracies  and  other  public  ^mploy^ 
«entB  of  wealth  and  dignity,  are  all  removed 
4Rrom  office  when  their  patron  is  deposed,  and 
-Me'dbliged  to  quit  the  province,  unless  they 
can4>btain  the  consent  of  his  successor  to 
iSheir  remaining  behind,  in  which 'case  thej 
^engage 'themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to 
4(it»tffere  with,  nor  obstruct,  the  c^erationcT 
4<lf 'his  government,  nor  to  carry  on  plots  nor 
antrigues  against  his  person  and  authority^ 
4f  tbsy 'have  married  women  of  the  country 
possessed  of  landed  ^estates,  and  have  con^ 
^nued  pisaceable  and  imdisturbed  through 
threesuccessive  reigns,  they  are  reputed  to  have 
.bsoomenaturalize4^and  miikjamong  the  hoyara 
mrnbbili^.  ITheimlHlityvshi^wttUasiihe^^^ 
and  monastic  clergy,  are  exempt,  ^3ccept  in 
theeventjof  extraordinary  demands,  from  all 
imposts,  taxes,  and  contributiojp 
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The  koyars^  in  their.  individHal  capacity, 
tremble  before  the  authority  of  the  prince: 
.  they  cross  themselves  when  ^  they  enter  the 
palace^  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  which 
beset  them:  on  approaching  the  presence 
chamber  tliey  compose  their  features  and  at- 
titude into  the  expression  of  servile  respect : 
few  among  them  are  permitted  to  kiss  the 
prince's  hand,  and  many  esteem  it  an  ho- 
nour to  be  allowed  to  touch  his  robe,  or  his 
ieet. 

There  are  no  Turkish  garrisons  in  the  in-  't^^ 
terior  of  either  principality.  They  are,  how-  •*"*«•• 
ever,  surrounded  by  fortresses,  both  on  the 
£)anube  and  the  Dniester,  which  are  com- 
manded and  garrispned  by  Turks,  who  also 
exercise  a  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  sur* 
rounding  territory  to  a  certain  extent*. 

..  *  Cik<f«  is  situated  on  the  Dniester,  at  the  foot  of  the  moim- 
tain  which  stands  on  the  right  side  of  the  riter  orer  against  Ea^ 

,  miniec  It  was  formerly  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire  against  the  Russians  and  Poles,  though  De  Tott,  who 
examined  its  fortifications^  was  of  opinion,  that  it  could  not  hold 
out  three  days  against  a  regular  atuck*  ThtpaskaRk  of  Chotin 
is  separated  from  Moldaria  by  the  Pruth.— ^m^^,  in  Bessarabia, 
ia  £unott8  in  modem  history  for  being  the  chief  residence  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth  after  his  defeat  at  the  batde  of  Pultowa. 

*  Thd  Roman  military  road  terminated  at  Bender,  or  Tigine. 
Since  the  Dniester  has  become  the  frontier  of  the  Turkish  and 
Russian  empires,  the  Russians  have  built  the  town  and  fortress 
VOL.  II.  A  A 
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The  jurisdiction  of  the  princes  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  does  not  extend  to  the  waters 
of  the  Danube^  so  that  there  is,  of  necessity, 
a  Turkish  magistrate  constantly  residing  at 
Galatz,  in  order  to  determine  disputes  or 
litigations  which  may  arise  between  the  na- 
tives and  the  Mussulman  traders,  as  well  as 
to  punish  offences  committed  beyond  the 
territories  of  the  prince.  It  is  not  permitted 
to  Mussulmans  to  make  a  fixed  residence  in 
cither  principality.  Those  whom  commercial 
or  state  affairs  occasionally  bring  into  the 

of  Tyraspol  on  the  »idc  of  the  rirer  opposite  to  Beader^'^jfUUr* 
marif  which  is  also  called  Bielgorodj  is  at  the  mouth  of  the- 
Dniester.  The  Russians  have  built  and  fortified  a  town  on  the 
opposite  shore,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  OvuSo/kol^ 
from  a  supposition  (founded  on  a  misnomer  of  the  Moldavians' 
who  call  a  lake  near  Akkierman  Lacui  Oviduluh  and  reasoning 
too  futile  to  require  confutation),  that  it  was  the  place  of  the 
banishment  and  death  of  the  Roman  poet.  KiRa  is  situated  at 
about  three  leagues  from  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  one 
df  the  fire  mouths  of  the  Danube,  which,  as  well  as  the  right 
branch,  is  navigate  for  vessels  of  great  burthen.— /riiiAr/,  in 
Bessarabia,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube :  it  wat 
here,  that  the  merciless  Suwarow  massacred,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  tex,  the  garrison  and  the  mhabitants,  after  carrying  the 
place  by  storm  in  l790.^^IiraU  is  situated  in  Wallachia  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Siret  and  the  Danube.^— (?ir/f0«a  is  also  in 
Wallachia,  opposite  to  Ruschiuk*  The  Austrian  troops  who 
had  taken  possession  of  this  fortress  during  the  last  war,  were 
surprised  and  driven  from  it  by  the  Turks,  who  crossed  the  Da* 
nube,  and  attacked  them  in  the  night. 
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country,  are  lodged  in  the  khans  or  hotels 
expressly  built  for  their  accommodation  in 
Yassy  and  Bukarest,  which  are  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  government. 

The  divan  effendij  or  Turkish  secretary, 
is  the  only  Mussulman  in  the  service  of  the 
prince.  His  business  is  to  write  official  des- 
patches to  the  Ottoman  porte,  to  read  and  , 
translate  the  Jirmans  or  orders  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  give  judgment  (jointly,  if  re- 
quired, with  a  cadr  despatched  for  the  pur- 
pose from  one  of  the  neighbouring. fortresses) 
in  all  disputes,  in  which  the  interests  of  Mus- 
sulmans are  involved.  The  divan  effendij 
though  ostensibly  an  agent  of  the  prince, 
and  receiving  a  large  salary  for  his  services, 
is  however  to  be  considered  rather  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  porte,  who  is  authorized  to  in- 
spect the  conduct  of  the  prince.  His  influ- 
ence is  consequently  great,  and  his  pre- 
sence, by  overawing  the  prince,  assures  the 
observance  of  that  submission  and  respect 
for  the  turban,  which  is  the  first  and  most 
durable  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  the  national  9®f«" 

ciVti  and 

force  is  named   hetman   in   Moldavia,   and"**''^"^- 
spathari  in  Wallachia.     The  militia  in  each 
A  A  2 
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principality  is  estiniated  at  six  thousand  men, 
infantry  and  cavalry.  Once  a  year  each 
ipan  receives  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cloth 
for  a  vest  or  outward  garpient:  their  horses, 
armst  and  accoutrements,  are  provided  at 
their  own  expense.  The  advantage  which 
they  derive  from  their  profession  is  an  ex- 
emption from  taxation;  but  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  vile  and  contemptible  than 
such  a  soldiery.  They  are  commanded  by 
captains  appointed  by  the  hetman  or  spatharij 
and  are  dispersed  in  the  capitals  and  in  dif- 
ferent posts  in  both  provinces*. 

The  reduction  and  the  degradation  of  the 
militia  w^re  begun  and  completed  by  the 
Greek  princes  Nicholas  and  Constantine 
Mavrocordato.  It  is  uncertain,  whether,  in 
this  instance,  they  acted  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  and  policy  of  the  porte,  or  with 


*  "  Le  grand-hAtman  est  le  g6neral  de  If  cavaleriey  laquelle 
peut  bien  se  montery  avec  les  fifresy  les  tambours,  les  capitaiaes^ 
les  lieutenants,  les  officiers  et  bas-ofHciers,  au  nombre  de  Txngt* 
sept  a  Tingt-huit  hommed  habiUes  de  bleu.  L'aga,  lieutenaDi 
gedend  de  police,  a  toujours  atec  lui  un  regiment  de  dix  soldats 
habilles  de  verd,  qui  joints  a  la  garde  du  prince,  laquelle  est  de 
▼ingt  hommes  habilles  de  bleu,  et  dix-huit  habilles  de  rouge, 
forment,  y  compris  la  cavalerie,  un  -  corps  d'armee  de  soixante 
et  seize  homines  armes  de  mousquetons  la  plupart  sans  platine, 
et  dc  couteanx  la  plupart  sans  manche/'    Carra,  p.  180,  181. 
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the  view  of  appropriating  the  funds,  levied 
for  the  purposes  of  national  defence,  to  the 
support  of  tlieir  individual  authority.  The 
natural  effect  of  the  measure  has  been  the 
absolute  annihilation  of  the  liberty  .and  inde* 
pendence  of  the  nation  and  its  government. 
The  country  was  delivered  over,  without  fear 
of  revolt  or  even  of  contradiction,  to  the 
extortions  of  the  porte ;  and  the  Turkish  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Da- 
nube committed  depredations  with  impunity 
on  the  Wallachian  territory,  and  exacted 
contributions  of  money  from  the  vaivodas  and 
their  lieutenants. 

As  military  governor  of  the  capital  the 
hetman  is  honoured  with  the  neubeth  or 
Moldavian  music*.  He  holds  a  court,  and 
has  a  prison  in  his  own  house;  he  is  em- 
powered to  inflict  corporal  chastisement  or 
pecuniary  fine :  his  office  is  consequently  lu- 
crative, and  his  authority  extensive,  and 
being  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  the  prince, 
is  usually  conferred  on  a  Greek,  a  relation  or 
favourite  of  the  reigning  prince. 

*The  princes,  a$  well  as  the  Tiiridah  pashai^  htTe  a  band  of 
Torkishmoriciai^  whopkymilitaiyiinitic  ereryafieiiKMiim  the 
fouxtTard  of  the  palace* 
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The  logothetis  are  the  heads  of  the  office 
of  chancery :  they  keep  the  public  registers, 
issue  all  diplomas,  and  have  an  immediate 
jurisdiction  over  the  numerous  convents  and 
the  recluse  of  both  sexes.  The  chief  logo- 
theti  is  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  The  arms 
of  Moldavia  are  the  head  of  an  ox.  Those 
of  Wallachia,  a  raven  standing  on  a  hill, 
holding  a  cross  in  its  beak,  between  the  sun 
and  moon. 

The  dvorniksj  or  chief  judges,  are  men 
versed  in  the  practices  of  the  divan  and 
courts  t)f  law,  and  acquainted  with  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  country.  They  name  the 
judges  of  the  departments, 

The  vestiariy  or  grand  treasurer,  is  re- 
movable from  office  as  well  as  the  other  mi- 
nisters of  state ;  but  the  third  treasurer,  who 
prmcipally  conducts  the  business,  and  whose 
situation  requires  experience  and  local  know- 
ledge, is  considered  as  permanently  possessed 
pf  his  office. 

The  armasc^  or  governor  of  the  public  pri^^ 

sons,  exercises  an  immediate  jurisdiction  over 

|Jie  cfiinganehs  or  gypsies. 

laws  and       The  laws  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  are 

professedly  those  of  the  code  of  Justinian, 
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but  they  are  neither  studied,  understood,  nor 
followed.  All  suits  are  determined  accord* 
ing  to  precedent  and  established  usage,  which 
are  unwritten  and  arbitrary.  The  judges 
constantly  refer  to  the  practices  of  the  court 
and  uncertain  traditions,  so  that  all  decisions 
are  ultimately  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  reign* 
ing  prince.  Hence  confusion  and  disorder 
naturally  arise;  for  as  the  sentence  of  a 
prince  is  not  binding  on  his  successor,  con- 
testations are  interminable,  and  are  conti* 
nually  reproduced.  Suitors  present  their 
petitions  to  the.  prince  in  pubhc  or  in  private, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  petitioner,  the 
nature  of  the  case,  or  the  character  of  the 
prince.  These  meitiorials  are  read  by  the 
third  chancellor,  docketed,  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  tribunal,  or  to  a  prelate,  if 
the  case  properly  falls  under  the  cognizance 
of  an  ecclesiastical  judge.  If  the  parties 
acquiesce  in  the  sentence,  it  is  definitive ; 
otherwise  appeal  is  left  open  to  the  divan, 
and  thence  again  to  the  prince  in  council. 

The  flga,  general  of  infantry,  is  also  lieu- 
tenant of  police :  Jhis  inspection  extends  over 
the  capital,  its  suburbs,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing district.     He  is  the  intendant  general  of 
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commercie,  makes  inquisition  into  the  state 
of  the  public  markets,  examines  the  weights 
and  measures,  and  the  quality  of  the  pro* 
.  visions  exposed  to  sale.  He  punishes  fraud 
in  the  destlers;  and  being  always  attended 
by  his  officers,  inflicts  the  bastinado^  sum^ 
marily,  tod  in  the  public  streets.  He  also 
exercises  a  severe  and  vexatious  jurisdiction 
over  the  miserable  women  who  purchase  from 
him  and  his  minions  the  privilege  of  living 
ill  the  avowed  profession  of  infamy. 

The  ispravnics  are  governors  and  civil 
magistrattes,  two  of  whom  reside  in  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  every  district,  their  duty  is  also 
to  levy  the  ta^^es  and  the  contributions  in 
kind  which  are  furnished  by  both  provinces 
for  the  use  of  the  city  of  Constantinople*. 
Revenue  The  chicf  sourccs  of  revenue  are  the  capi- 
tation tax  and  the  territorial  impost,  the 
salt^-mines,  the  custom  duties,  and  the  taxes 
on  pasturage -f,    bees,    wine,    and  tobacco. 

*  **  Get  isprareniksy  aijin  que  tous  les  officien  publics  et  ceox 
de  la  cour,  n'ont  d'autres  appointemcas  que  ia  permission  de  pil- 
Icr  et  escroquer  par-tout  ou  ils  peuvent.  C*cst  ici  o4  Brille  l*csprit 
des  Grecs  modernes."     Carra,  p.  183. 

f  <<  Les  paturages  de  la  Valachie  sont  si  boos  et  si  celebr^» 
que  les  voisins  m^me  y  font  passer  tous  les  ans  plusieurs  milliers 
dc  chevauXy  et  des  troupeaux  nombreux  de  boeufs  ct  de  moutdns, 
qui  s'y  eDgraisseot."     Baiii-,  chap,  ii^  p.  219. 
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The  capitation  in  Moldavia  is  collected  every 
month,  and  in  Wallachia  every  three  months. 
Tlie  inhabitants  are  taxed,  not  individually, 
but  by  communities  or  villages:  they  fix 
among  themselves  the  rate  of  each  man's 
contribution,  and  pay  it  by  the  hands  of  the 
head-borough,  porcalaboy  a  word  which 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  latin  parochus, 
as  it  denotes  the  exercise  of  the  same  func- 
tions. When  a  community  is  taxed  beyond  its 
means,  the  inhabitants  represent  their  griev- 
ances to  the  ispravnic  of  the  district,  and  if 
their  complaint  be  disregarded,  they  have 
no  alternative  but  in*  abandoning  tiieir  vil- 
lage, and  dispersing  themselves  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  custom  of  farming  the  taxes  is  uni^ 
versal :  the  contractors  advance  a  certain 
portion  of  the  purchase  money,  and  engage 
to  complete  their  payments  by  instalments. 
As  the  defenceless!  peasantry  are  alone  liable 
to  taxation,  the  farmers,  br  contractors,  are 
under  no  restrictions  as  to  the  means  to  be 
employed  ia  collecting  the  taxes,  but  are 
empowered  to  exercise  every  expedient  which 
fratid .  or  violence  may  dictate,  in  Order  to 
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extort  the  last  mite  from  the  oppressed  sub- 
ject *. 

The  chief  expenses  are  the  charges  of  the 
national  government,  the  payment  of  the 
tribute,  and  the  annual  presents  to  the  sul- 
tan and  the  ministers  of  the  porte.  The  sur- 
plus which  remains  to  the  prince,  is  said  to 
amount  to  a  million  of  piastres ;  but  it  is  liable 
to  incalculable  deductions  for  the  expenses 
of  maintaining  his  agents  at  the  porte,  and 
the  secret  services  which  the  ambition  of 
rival  candidates  makes  essentially  necessary. 


*  The  produce  of  the  farms  of  the  different  taxes  in  Wal- 
lachia  (in  the  year  1782)  and  m  Moldavia  (in  the  year  1785) 
was  as  follows^ 

Vat'i'hia.  Moldavia. 

PolUtax  on  the  peasantry  -  -  Piastres  2,20Q>000  1,775,000 
Tax  on   the    maxils    ^ small    lando 

holderf,  descendants  of  the  ^oyarj)C      200,000  25,000 

and  the  merchants     -    -    -    -      j 
Poll-tax-  on  1 8,000  emigrant  families  "^ 

from  Transilvania,   who  pay   lessV     140,000 

than  the  nativea    ....    -     j 

Salt  mines 300,000  800,000 

Custom  duties 20Q,000  200,000 

Tax  on  the  pasturage  of  sheep  and  cattk    280,000  1 70,000 

Tax  on  bees    .    .    -    .^.    -     .    .         70,000  120,000 

Tax  on  wine -         60,000  2v)0,000 

Tax  on  tobacco^  ftc    -    -    -    -    -    -     60,000  50,000 

S,5l0^000  %84Q,000 


cities. 
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The  capital  city  of  the  principality  of  Wal-  capiui 
lachia  is  Bukarest,  and  that  of  Moldavia  is 
Yassy.  Bukarest  is  situated  on  the  Dum- 
bovitza,  a  small  river,  not  navigable  except 
for  floats  and  rafts ;  and  Yassy  is  situated  on 
the  Vaslui,  which  runs  into  the  Pruth.  Both 
cities  resemble  extensive  villages,  rather  than 
the  seats  of  government.  In  each  the  churches 
and  convents  are  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
ture; and  the  palaces  of  the  hoyars^  3ur- 
rounded  with  their  spacious  courts  and  gar- 
dens, form  a  painful  contrast  with  the  habi- 
tations of  the  people  which  indicate  the  utmost 
misery.  The  walls  of  the  religious  houses 
^re  covered  with  grotesque  representations  of 
saints  and  the  histories  of  their  miracles.  The 
churches  are  heavy  and  inelegant  buildings, 
bedecked,  in  their  inside,  with  pictures, 
which,  though  perhaps  they  may  inspire  de- 
votion, more  certainly  tend  to  vitiate  the 
taste  and  judgment.  In  the  cathedral  church 
a  throne  is  erected  for  the  prince,  and  ano- 
ther, somewhat  lower  and  less  elegant,  for 
the  princess.  The  monasteries  and  convents, 
surrounded  with  solid  and  lofty  walls,  serve 
as  retreats  to  the  inhabitants  in  times  of 
danger,  and  secure  the  more  valuable  pro* 
perty  of  the  merchant  from  plunder  and  from 
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fire.     The  houses  of  the  principal  bojfars  are 
built  for  the  most  part  of  brick,  pl?istered 
and  white-washed.     It  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom to  cover  the  robfs  of  the  houses  with 
shingles,  but  the  use  of  tiles  is  now  become 
more   general.      The    principal    rooms    are 
heated,  as  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  Germany, 
with  stoves.     The  bazar^  or  general  market, 
consists   of  several   streets   covered  with,  a 
shed :  the  shops  are  numerous,  and  are  ge- 
nerally well  supplied  with  merchandize  and 
wares  of  every  kind.    There  are  also  shops  in 
several  of  the  principal  streets,  but  the  most 
numerous,  an^  the  most  frequented,  are  the 
taverns  and  cellars,    in  which  the  common 
people  are  familiarized  with  tlie  practice  of 
every  kind  of  debauchery,  and  with  the  in- 
•  ordinate  use  of  wine  and  ardent  spirits*. 
On  entering  the    cities  of  Bukarest  and 
Yassy  the  traveller  observes  the  singular  and 
extravagant  custom  of  flooring  the  streets  with, 
thick  beams  of  the  finest  oak,  which  form  a 
kind  of  wooden  bridge.     Nothing  can  more 
strikingly   depict  the    improvidence  of  des- 
potism!    With  the  moat  constant  care    it 

*  The  metropolitans,  the  lushoptf,  and  the  abbots  of  the  prin- 
dfi^  monasteries^  as  well  as  the  hoyars  of  the  first  clasS|  hate 
e^ch  a  wine-cellar  in  the  capital  exempt  from  all  taxtt. 
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would  be  difficult  to  remedy  the  effect  of 
continual  decay,  which  makes  the  passage  of 
the  streets  inconvenient  to  those  who  go 
in  carriages,  and  even  dangerous  to  those 
who  walk  on  foot.  The  waste  of  so  much 
fine  timber,  which  must  be  replaced  through- 
out the  whole  city  every  five  or  six  years, 
cannot  be  justified  by  any  necessity.  The 
inhabitants  have  indeed  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve and  to  repeat,  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  lay  a  solid  pavement  on  a  boggy  soil ; 
but  it  will  hardly  be  admitted,  that  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  soil  opposes  the  same  ob- 
stacles, which  exist  in  no  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, in  two  cities  so  distant  from  each  other 
as  Bukarest  and  Yassy.  It  is  only  the  short- 
sightedness of  despotism,  which  impoverishes 
posterity  to  gratify  the  present  selfishness, 
and  whose  works  are  adapted  only  to  its  own 
brevity  of  duration,  which  could  reconcile 
itself  to  the  practice  of  expedients  so  destruc- 
tive of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Another  consequence,  which  natu- 
rally results  from  this  prodigal  appUcation 
of  palliatives  to  an  evil  which  might  so  easily 
be  removed,  is,  that  the  air  of  both  capitals 
is  necessarily  polluted  with  the  vapours  of 
the  filth  and  stagnant  waters  which   collect 
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under  the  flooring  of  the  streets.      Hence 
both  Bukarest  and  Yassy  are  rendered  un* 
wholesome,    and  the    inhabitants   are   con- 
stantly afflicted  with  intermittent,    bihous,. 
and  putrid  fevers.     None  but  the   common 
people  stir  out  on  foot :  an  equipage  is  in- 
deed an  article  of  necessity,  as  much  as  of 
luxury ;  but  the  motion  experienced  in  going 
m  a  carriage  (wherever  the  streets,  as  it  con- 
tinually happens,  are  out  of  repair)  requires 
the  passenger  to  be  constantly  on  his  guard ; 
for  the  horses  occasionally  plunge  as  deep^as 
their  chests  into  a  bog  of  filthy  water,  in  al- 
most every  street  of  the  city,  except  that 
which  leads  to  the  prince's  palace ;  and  it  is 
as  much  with  a  view  t6  prevent  inconveni- 
ence or  danger  from  this  circumstance   as 
from  etiquette,  that  men  of  a  certain  rank, 
and  the  foreign  consuls,    are  preceded  by 
servants,    carrying  before  their  carriages  a 
kind  of  torch,  maschallah^  peculiar  to  those 
countries,  which  burns  several  hours  in  the 
hardest  shower   of  rain  without  being  extin- 
guished. 

Yassy  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  which  afford  the  finest  situations  for 
country  seats,  but  which,  in  most  instances, 
are  occupied  by  monasteries. 

6 
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In  matters  of  religion  the  government  of 
both  principahties,  in  imitation  of,  or  in  obe«- 
dience  to,  the  Turkish  maxims,  exiBrcises  tole- 
ration. The  cathoUcs  are  n\imerous,  and 
are  distinguished  from  the  other  inhabitants 
by  the  greater  regularity  of  their  conduct. 
The  catholics  were  formerly  under  the  pro-  , 
tection  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  but  as  it  was 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Yassy,  that  fo- 
reigners should  not  possess  landed  property, 
their  religion  was  placed  under  the  common 
protection  of  the  national  government.  All 
other  sects  and  religions  are  equally  tolerated : 
the  Lutherans  have  a,  church  in  Bukarest, 
and  the  Jews  a  great  number  of  synagogues 
in  both  provinces. 

In  Yassy,  as  well  as  in  Bukarest,  there  are  p^^,,.^ 
physicians  who  are  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  to  whom  every  inhabitant  is 
authorized  to  apply  for  advice  or  assistance  : 
there  are  also  public  hospitals,  but  into  these 
the  lowest  state  of  misery  can  scarcely  in- 
duce the  diseased  to  solicit  an  admission  :—- 
such  institutions  cannot  indeed  be  expected 
to  produce  beneficial  effects  in  a  state  of  so- 
ciety which  is  so  depraved.  #    ' 

Education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  but 
the  whole  of  their  knowledge  is  comprised  in 


establisk- 
menu. 
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absurd  and  superstitious  opinions,  and  the  mo- 
rality which  they  inculcate  is  fitted  rather  to 
encourage  slavery  than  to  improve  the  con- 
dition  of  mankind. 

The  princes  are  compelled,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  officers  and  messengers  of  the 
Turkish  government,  to  keep  up  a  numerous 
estabhshment  of  post  horses.  The  post  houses 
in  both  principalities  are  usually  at  the  dist- 
ance of  four  hours,  or  leagues,  from  each 
other.  '  The  mode  of  travelling  post  is  in  a 
light  cart  drawn  by  four  horses  :  it  is  indeed 
expeditious,  but  fatiguing  and  unpleasant, 
as  the  traveller  is  inevitably  bespattered  with 
mud,  or  covered  with  dust;  and  the  post 
carriages,  which  are  slightly  constructed, 
and  only  held  together  with  wooden  pegs, 
continually  break  down,  and  are  easily  over- 
turned.' The  expense  of  travelling  post  is 
but  ten  aspers  an  hour  for  each  horse,  or 
about  two  shillings  of  our  money  for  a  stage  of 
twelve  miles  with  four  horses.  The  roads,  in 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  are  so  bad  that 
I  entered  Bukarest  with  thirteen  horses  har- 
nessed to  the  sam^  carriage  which,  through 
the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  had  require4 
only  two.  The  cabinet  couriers,  whom  the 
princes  despatch  to  Constantinople,  are  called 


tatarascb:  others^  who  are  employed  only 
ia  the  piincipalitiesy  are  called  lipcan. 

Th6  educadoji  of  the  boyars  is  little  super  Manners  tf 

^     '  "^  *        the  Greeks 

rior  in  point  of  real  utility  to  that  of  the  «^  %«^'' 
cpmmon  people.  The  children  are  instructed 
by  priests  in  the  houses  of  thpir  parents,  and 
are  surrounded  by  chinganehs^  who  corrupt  . 
them  by  abject  servility  and  a  base,  compli- 
ance with  all  their  caprices.  Formed  by  such 
tutors,  they  pass  into  a  world  of  hypocrisy    ' 
and  vice,  without  one  just  principle  to  regu- 
late their  conduct,  without  one  generous  pur- 
pose,   or  one  honourable  sentiment.     They 
.adopt  indiscriminately  the  vices,  without  in- 
heriting the  vivacity,  of  the  Greeks,  or  veil- 
ing them  with  that  delicacy  which  the  Greeks 
have  not  wholly  relinquished.      They   con- 
found whatever  is  most  degrading  in  luxury 
with  the  fair  fruit  of  civilization,  and  in  their 
rude  adoption  of  Europeaen  manners,    they 
plunge  into   promiscuous  debauchery,   .and  , 
indulge  to  excess  in  an  unprincipled  passion 
of  gaming  *.    Like  the  Poles  and  Hungarians 

*  **  Leg  grands,  les  coortisans  et  les  gens  riches  sont  laches  et 
rampans  derant  leurs  supeneurs^  insuf^rtablement  iers  avec 
lenrs  inf^ievrs^  Paigent  leur  fait  tout  faire  ;  lis  sont  intijguaiM, 
cabaleurs,  sang-sues  impitoyables  da  peupie,  oppresseurs  du 
fbiblcy  s^eres  enyers  leurs  k^ets*  et  tyraos  dans  leurs  maisoas/'  , 
Biiur»  chap,  ii,  p.  2M.  **  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  singuUer  ^bez  let 
VOL.  II.  B   b 
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the  boyars  inherit  a  taste  for  magnificent 
dresses  and  splendid  equipages :  they  love 
balls  and  public  entertainments,  but  their 
assemblies  are  rude  and  tumultuous.  Their 
tables  are  open  to  every  person  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, but  are  inelegantly  served.  In 
the  cities  they  are  forbidden  to  form  con- 
nexions of  intimacy,  or  even  to  keep  up  in- 
tercourse, with  strangers ;  but  I  have  occa- 
sionally lodged  for  a  night  in  their  country 
seats,  and  was  alwavs  received  and  treated 
by  them  with  a  plain  but  decent  hospi- 
tality. 

The  Greeks  adopt'  a  more  than  Asiatic 
luxury :  they  sleep  after  dinner  on  their  so- 
phas,  whilst  a  female  ser\'ant  fans  away  die 
flies  and  refreshes  the  air  which  they  breathe : 
they  exact  from  their  attendants  the  respect 
and  homage  which  they  have  seen  paid  to 
the  Turkish  grandees ;  but  feeling  within 
themselves  no  consciousness  of  personal  worth 
or  importance,  they  cannot  command  with 
Turkish  dignity,  and  the  petulance  of  vanity 
betrays  itself  in  harsh  expressions,  and  in- 
sulting behaviour,  to  their  inferiors. 

despotet  de  Moldarie  et  de  Valachie,  c'est  que  toutes  leurs 
richesses,  argent,  bijoux^  hardes  et  ameublemens  lont  toujours 
dans  des  malles  ou  coffres  de  voyage,  comme  t'ils  dcToieot  par- 
dr  a  chaque  instant**    Carra,  p.  124. 
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On  the  death  or  deposition  of  a  prince  the  p^p^^ 
divan  assembles,  and  immediately  assumes  '*"°*^' 
the  administration  of  public  affiurs.  All  the 
creatures  or  dependents  of  the  prince  are  re« 
moved  from  ofBce,  and  other  persons  are  ap- 
pointed, who  are  continued  in  authority  un*. 
til  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  The  caiman 
canty  or  Ueutenant  of  the  newly  created  prince 
announces  the  nommation  of  his  master,  but 
does  not  interfere  in  the  aifairs  of  govern* 
ment,  furjther  than  in  superintending  the  col* 
lection  of  the  prince's  revenues.  The  fnllen 
sovereign  is  immediately  forsaken  by  his 
courtiers,  is  always  treated  with  neglect,  and 
sometimes  with  insult  and  abuse.  He  returns 
privately,  and  without  pomp,  to  Constanti*- 
nople,  where  he  retires  to  his  seat  in  the 
Fanal  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 
With  the  usual  modesty  of  ray  ahs  the  princes 
resume  their  former  habits  of  submission, 
and  the  exterior  of  humility.  They  are  fol- 
lowed only  by  a  single  servant ;  but  at  home 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  princely  and  titled 
household:  they  allot  to  ^rticular  officers 
distinct  portions  of  service,  imd  pass  the  day 
in  planning  new  schemes  of  ambition,  or  in 
.receiving  the  secret  homage  of  theic  clients 
and  vassals* 

Bb!^ 
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T<M\zn  By  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  sixteenth  ar- 
tide  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at 
Kainargik  on  the  twenty-first  of  July  1774, 
tlie  court  of  Hussia  obtained  a  right  of  in- 
terference in  die  internal  administration  of 
government  in  both  principalities,  and  Ae 
Russian  ambassadors  at  the  porte  were  au- 
thorized to  superintend,  and  to  control  by 
their  representations,  even  the  arrangements 
of  the  Turkish  cabinet  respecting  Moldavia 
'  and  Walbchia,  The  jsiame  treaty  granted  to 
Russia,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  ether  &- 
voured  nations,  the  privilege  of  appointing 
consuls  or  commercial  agents  in  any  port  or 
city  throughout  the  sultan's  dominions*  The 
Ottoman  porte  resisted,  however,  for  a  long 
time,  the  assumption,  that  this  privilege  ex- 
tended to  the  inland  provinces  situated  be- 
yond the  Danube.  After  long  discussions  the 
two  imperial  courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
burg finally  estacbhsh^  their  pretensions,  and 
in  the  year  1781  obtained  from  the  porte  a 
.  formal  acknowledgment  of  their  right  to  ap- 
point resident  ministers  in  the  capitals  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  princes  thenr- 
selves  had  secretly  fomented  die  opposition 
macle  by  the  porte,  and  had  tiirown  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  thejiegQciation,  ftam  Jut 
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appr^ensioot  that' they  themselves  would  be 
restricted  in  the  exercise  of  their  prerogative 
over  their  subjects  by  their  conduct  being 
Ikm  submitted  to  the  inspection  and  censure 
of  fbreigners.  When  the  concession  could, 
hp\fever/  be  no  longer  withheld,  they  endear 
voured  to  console  thamselves  for  the  dinuau* 
tiooi  of  authority  by  the  kicense  whit^  was 
thus  offered  to  tbmr  vamty,  in  assimilating 
them,  by  these  new  and  extraordinary  ap»^ 
pointments,  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  £ufope.  They  consequently 
Feceived  the  imperial  consuls  with  all  the  form^ 
and  ceremonies  dsually  observed  by  the  Ot* 
tomans  at  the  public  audience  of  foreign  am- 
bassadors *r 

*  ^Geman^  md  Rveoa  were  the  Only  countnee  that  availed 
tfieniselyes  of  thia  pri¥ilq;e  (which  is  common  to  all  the  £iuo- 
pean  powera  who  have  treaties  with  the  Ottoman  poiTe}»  until 
the  French  national  eoavendoa  appointed  as  their  xvpieientatiTe 
fi  Greek  of  the  nsaae  of  Stanad^  ^i^  bad  previously  figured  at 
the- bar  of  the  assembly »  in  the  procession  of  the  deputies  of  the 
human  race  which  was  beaded  by  Anacharsis  Cloots.  Citizen 
Stamad  was  however  personally  objectionable,  and  the  Ottoman 
ministers  refoaed  to  ratify  thepnvilegea  conferred  on  an  enfraa* 
diizcd  nyah.  A  natire  Frenchman  was  therefore  named  consul 
at  Bttkarest  in  1795»  and  the  appointment  has  been  regularly 
continned.  The  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople  also 
nai^es  an  agent  for  the  express  purpose  of  forwarding  the  over* 
hod  despatches  of  the  East  India  company* 
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The  house  of  Austria,  the  chief  object  of 
whose  government  is  the  welfiire  and  pros* 
perity  of  its  subjects,  prescribed  to  its  agents, 
as  their  principal  duty,  the  care  of  improvr 
ing  and  extending  the  national  commerce. 
Various  grants  and  privileges  were  obtained 
from  the  porte,  and  equitable  regulations 
were  established  to  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  Austrian  subjects,  both  mer- 
chants and  graziers,  in  each  principality* 

The  comni^c€i  of  Russia  with  the  states  of^ 
Turkey,  though  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
was,  however,  an  object  of  inferior  import- 
ance to  a  government  occupied  in  schemes 
of  conquest  and  aggrandizement.  It  has 
been  indeed  unequivocally  expressed,  on 
several  occasions,  that  the  possession  of  both 
provinces  entered  into  the  views  of  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  between  Russia  and  the  porte  in  the 
year  171 1>  Demetrius  Cantemir  was  named 
to  the  principality  of  Moldavia,  from  the 
reliance  of  the  Turkish  cabinet  qa  his  xoili- 
tary  talents  and  his  tried  fidelity.  Gantemir, 
however,  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of 
his  government  when  he  sent  a  trusty  mes- 
senger to  the  czar  with  an  ofler  of  himself 
and  his  princijmlity,  "  esteeming  it  better 
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to  suffer  with  Christ,  than  to  wait  for  the 
deceitful  treasures  of  Elgypt/'  Such  is  the 
specious  colouring  with  which  the  historian 
endeavours  to  gloss  over  his  own  rebellion, 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  he 
was  not  actuated  as  much  by  ambitious  im- 
pulse as  by  christian  zeal ;  for  he  had  care- 
fully  stipulated  in  his  treaty  with  the  czar, 
that  the  sovereignty  pf  Moldavia,  which  was 
to  be  restored  to  its  antient  extent,  should 
be  made  hereditary  in  his  family,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Russian  monarchs.  His  Chrisr 
tian  subjects  hstened  no  less  than  their  prince 
to  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  and  preferred 
the  dominion  of  the  porte  to  that  of  the 
Russians,  whose  inhumanity  they  had  fre- 
quently experienced.  The  ill  success  of  the 
war  thwarted  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
Russian  monarch,  and  Cantemir  himself  was 
saved  from  the  resentment  of  the  Turks  only 
by  the  honourable  pertinacity  of  Peter,  who 
refused  to  surrender  him,  and  by  the  artir 
$ce  of  the  czarina,  who  concealed  him  in  her 
pwn  carriage  and  asserted,  that  he  had  quit* 
ted  the  camp*. 

*  See  Voltaire^  hiit.  de  Charles  XII,  Kr.  5.  Cantemir's 
Ottoman  history^  p«  152.  life  of  Demetiitt^  Caulemir,  princQ 
if  Moldavia. 
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In  the  year  177^0,  when  Moldavia  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Russian  troops  under  Field 
Marshal  Count  RomanzofF,  her  impemi  Ma^ 
jesty,  by  her  public  letters  which  were  read 
six    times    in   all   the   churches,    declared, 
that  the  principality  should  remain  eternally 
under  her  protection,  and  be  no  more  suIk 
jected  to  the  Turkish  yokis*.  Circumstances, 
however,  compelled  her  to  desist  from  her* 
pretensions,  and  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia   were   restored    to    the  Ottoman 
porte  by  the  treaty  of  Kainargik*      Some 
vague  clauses  were  however  inserted  in  order 
to  guaranty  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  in- 
habitants^ and  to '  authorize  the  mediation  of. 
the  Russian  government  in  their  behalf.  These 
clauses  were  ratified,  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  subjects  were  more  folly  explained, 
and  the  guarantee  of  Russia  acknowledged, 
by  a  khatt'y  sheriff  or  proclamation  signed 
by  the  sultan,  dated  in  the  year  1784.    TTie 
treaty  of  Vassy  stipulated  a  further  abridge- 
ment of  the  sovereignty  of  the  porte  over 
the  princes  and  the  tributary  inhabitants; 
but  the  Turks,  who  submitted  with  reJucii 

#  See  Ofltenraasicni,  fca  p^  198,  nob^ 
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tance  tt  the  humiliation,  haine  eluded  a  strict 
compliance  irith  liieir  engagements,  and  hf 
their  continual  infractions  of  the  treaty  have 
furnished  the  Russians  -'(vith  endless  subjects 
of  complaint  and  remonstrance.  The  last^ 
act  of  Russians  interference  was  in  the  year 
1802,  when  Prince  Ipsilanti  was  promoted 
to  the  government  of  Wallachia,  and  Prince 
Murusi  to  that  of  Moldavia,  with  the  express 
condition,  which  was  obtained  through  the 
tiegodations  of  the  Russian  minister  at  the 
porte,  that  neither  of  them  should  be  re- 
moved from  office,  if  they  were  not  proved 
guilty  of  an  ofTeqce  which  the  Russian  mint- 
ster  should  deem  sufficient  to  justify  their 
deposition*  It  must  however  be  confessed, 
that  such  a  state  of  things  has  by  no  means 
contributed  to  the  advantage  either  of  the 
governors  or  the  people.  The  porte  is  in- 
sulted by  the  ostensible  hmitations  of  its  sove- 
reign authority,  but  is  not  restrained  in  the 
actual  oppression  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
vain  indeed  to  expect,  that  the  interference 
of  a  foreign  power  between  a  prince  and  his 
subjects  can  ever  be  productive  of  beneficial 
effects :  but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
ijt  ever  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the^ 
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Russian  cabinet  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia^ 
since  no  instance  can  be  produced  of  any 
exertion  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian consuls  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  to  check  and  restrain  the  tyranny  of 
the  Greeks,  or  to  promote  any  plan  for  the 
pennanent  good  of  the  miserable  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  present  eventful  crisis  involves  the 
fete  of  the  world.  On  the  decision  of  the 
question  which  is  now  at  issue  respecting 
Moldavia  and  W^Jlachia  depends  the  existence 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  These  provinces 
cannot  long  reiiiain  under  a  divided  sove<* 
reignty,  nor  can  they  raise  themselyes  to  in- 
dependency on  the  powerful  empires  which 
surround  them  on  every  side.  If  they  be 
restored  to  the  Ottoman  porte,  they  must 
Still  owe  their  preservation  to  foreign  influ- 
ence, on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Turkish  government.  Under  the  dominion 
of  Austria  they  would  oppose  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  the  further  progress  of  Russia. 
If  they  remain  annexed  to  the  Russian  em- 
pire, the  Danube  will  roll  in  vain  between 
the  Turks  and  their  inveterate  enemies :  the 
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dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  power  will  inevit- 
ably follow ;  an  event  which  cannot  be  con- 
templated in  its  consequences  without  the 
fnpst  serious  apprehensionst 
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fhfikal  hUtory  qf  Byzas. — Chahedon. — SituoHan,  9oU,  ani 
cUfiiOte  qf  Byzantium. — tatent  of  the  ancimt  city, — Situa* 
ii<m  of  its  ports, — Hie  haven  qf  (knsUmdnopk.^^Admm' 
tagcous  position  qf  the  Eastern  metropolis, — The  Bosphorus. 
— Ancient  extent  of  the  Euxine  sea. — I%c  Propontis.-^Ths 
Hellespont.* — The  island  Leuce. — Cursus  Achillis. — Esta*  , 
blishments  qf  the  ancient  Greeks  •»  the  nordiem  shores  qf  the 
Eusine  sea^ 

The  fouodations  of  the  city  of  Bjzaiytium,  Fbyncai 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  laid  in  syzas. 
the  tbne  of  the  Argonauts  by  Byza3,  who 
then,  reigned  in  the  neighbouring  country. 
Eustathius  says,  that  By zas  arrived  in  Tiirace 
befi>re  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
settled  there  with  a  colony  from  Megara. 
Some  ancient  medals  indeed  hear  the  name 
and  head  of  Byzaa,  mih  the  prow  of  a  ship 
on  the  reverse,  but  Velleius  Paterculus  as- 
cribes the  founding  of  Byzantium  to  the  Mi* 
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lesians,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica. 

As  jthese  accouQts  of  the  origin  of  the  city 
are  marked  with  all  the  inaccuracy  of  remote 
tradition,  I  am  tempted  to  appeal  from  them 
to  the  unerring  history  of  nature. 

The  inner  extremity  of  the  haven  of  Con- 
stantinople is  distinguished  by  the  confluence 
of  two  little  streams,  which  flow  from  the 
north-west  and  the  north.  In  the  present 
age  they  take  their  names  from  the  adjoin- 
ing villages  of  Ali  Bey  keui,  and  Kiahat 
khana ;  but  they  were  anciently  called  Cy- 
daris  and  Barbyses,  and  were  revered  by  the 
Byzantines  as  the  source  of  the  prosperity, 
and  even  of  the  existence,  of  their  city. 

The  pagan  mythology,  where  its  language 
can  be  clearly  understood,  seems  to  have 
been  calculated  to  explain  the  operation3  of 
nature,  and  to  describe  the  varied  pheno- 
mena of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  .  The 
first  language  in  use  among  men  was  pic- 
turesque and  metaphorical :  every  object  of 
nature  was  endued  with  individual  animation^ 
and  the  motions  of  matter  were  represented 
as  the  offspring  of  passions,  similar  to  those 
which  agitate  the  human  breast  They  per- 
'  sonified  the  earth  under  the  name  of  lb,  and 
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the  form  of  a  cow,  which  was  confided  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  never-slumbering 
Argus,  the  emblem  of  the  starry  heaven. 
Ceroe3sa,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  lb, 
was  nursed  by  Semystra  the  neighbour  of 
Bosphorus,  in  honour  of  whom  the  Byzan- 
tines erected  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  pro- 
montory under  which  the  waters  of  the  Cy- 
daris  and  Barbyses  form  one  stream.  This 
spot  bad  been  the  birth-place  of  the  homed 
Ceroessa,  whose  amours  with  Neptune  pro- 
duced Byzas,  the  founder  of  Byzantium. 
In  this  beautiful  allegory  they  commemo- 
rated the  irruption  of  the  Euxine  sea  into  the 
countries  which  now  form  the  Propontis  and 
,  the  Egean,  and  the  origin  of  their  celebrated 
harbour,  the  Chrysoceras,  or  golden  horn, 
by  the  union  of  fresh  and  salt  water  in  the 
valley  which  had  been  excavated  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  by  the  silent  but  unceasing  agency 
of  these  humble  rivulets*. 

The  founders  of  Chalcedon,  a  city  of  Asia  chaicedo^i- 
Minor  fronting  Constantinople  on  the  east, 
are  censured  by  the  most  sacred  and  respect- 
able authority  of  ancient  times,  and  by  the 

*  See  Petrus  Gyllius  de  Bosporo  Thracio»  L  ii,  c.  iii»  p.  lOS 
—105.  12mo.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  apud  Elzeyirios  1632. 
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eoneurifing  aentence  of  modern  writers,  iot 
having  overlooked  the  site  of  Byzantium, 
while  in  search  of  a  settlements  and  having 
occupied  a  less  advantageous  situatiiin  on  this 
shore  of  Asia.  When  the  Megareans  con- 
sulted the  Pythian  oi»cle'  about  hijulding  a 
town  on  the  coastsi  of  the  Propontis,  they 
were  directed  to'  establish  it  wer  against  the 
dty  of  the  blind;  and  ^^  never  wa9  a  wiser 
sentence  uttered/^  says  Tournefort,  in  can- 
firmatapA  of  the  opinion  of  M^gabyzus  gene- 
ral of  DariusV  troops,  of  Polybius,  of  Ta- 
^tus^  and  of  Pliny,  for  the  Chalcedonivia 
had  disregarded  the  opposite  haven,  the 
finest  and  most  commodipus  in  the  world, 
and  had  chosen  a  point  of  land  projecting  to 
the  south,  although  it  did  not  possess  even 
the  advantage  of  a  s§a-port*. 

The  feeding  of  veneratiqn  for  the  sacred 
oracles,  or  an  unwillingness  to  contradict 
the  Pythian  Apollo,  induces  rae,  however, 
to  suspect,  that  the  rich  and  haughty  mer- 
chaots   of   Byzantium  either    usurped    the 

*  See  Totirnefiirt,  r.  ii,  lett.  tiiiy  p.  S61.  Tacit,  aimal-  L 
xiL  Polyb.  hist.  1.  ir.  Strabo.  geogr.  1.  yii.  Plin*  nat.  hitu 
L  Yf  c.  xxxli.  Gyllius  de  Bo6p^  Thrac.  L  iii»  c«  x»  p.  S57; 
de  topograp.  Constant.  1.  i,  c.  i/  ap.  ^andori.  Imp.  Orient,  t.  v 
p.  349. 


Jluicttoii  of;  a  deity  as  a  covet*  for  their  inso« 
leilce^  or  Hmt  they  insulted  their  il^ighbourB 
%  ad  arbjtrdry  iijterpret^itipA  qf  the  oracular 
fenigma:  l^ot  it  is  impie^ty  to  belike ve,  that 
the  disapprobatioii  of  heayeii  w^d  expressed 
iigaiiist  the  humble^  bilt  ratioiial,  choice  of 
ihe  Chalcedoniails,  who  did  hot  perhaps 
dverlook  the  advantages  of  the  haven  of  By* 
ssantium,  but  preferred  the  permtinent  ad» 
lraatage&  of  agriculture  before  the  transitory 
prosperity  df  commerce; 

Th^  promontory  of  Thrace,  tyhich  stifetcbes 
.  into  the  Propontis  and  i^  placed  between  t\^o 
iseas,  wa^  unquestionably  the  most  eligible 
situation  in  Europe  for  foundii^g  i  city 
which  might  a^ire  W  universal  dominion^ 
If,  however,  a  dmall  colony  of  outcast  Me- 
gareahs  coiild  possibly  have  beeil  influenced 
in  their  choice  of  a  settlement  by  liuch  eortsi-* 
derations^  their  vanity  inust  have  been  de^ 
spised^  rather  than  encouraged,  by  Apollo^ 
The  prudent  deity^  l^ho,  from  a  love  of  con- 
sistency, condescerided  to  admoilish  the  shep- 
herd to  adapt  hiiJ  strains  to  the  humbleness 
bf  his  dtatiohy  iirould  have  checked  such 
turgid  and  extravagant  ambition.  But  nei- 
ther'the  Megareans,  nor  e^en  Apollo,  whose 
prescience  was  necessarily   limited   by   the 
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duration  6f  polytheism,  coUld  possibly  con^ 
jecture,  that,  in  after  ages,  a  Christian  em- 
peror would  be  led,  by  superior  inspiration^ 
to  confirm  the  censure  which  is  implied  in 
the  oracle*. 

The  town  of  Chalcedon  is  most  agreeably 
situated.  Its  territory  is  extensive;  and, 
being  well- watered  by  the  rivulet  which  an* 
ciently  gave  its  name  to  the  city,  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile.     Its  distance  from  Constanti- 


♦  It  18  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  the  local  adTantaget  of 
Byzantium  were  not  obvious  either  to  the  founders  of  the  M* 
or  the  modem,  city.  Constaotine  the  Great  has  been  careful  to 
instruct  posterity,  in  one  of  his  laws,  that  fce  laid  the  ererlasting 
foundations  of  Constantinople  in  obedieiee  10  the  commands  of 
Ood.  (See  Gibboii,  v,  iii,  p.  14.)  The  error  of  the  Byzan« 
tines,  who  purposed  to  build  their  city  at  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  hariour  (See  GyUius,  de  Bosp,  Thrac.  1.  ii,  c.  iii,  p.  104), 
and  that  of  Constantine,  who  fixed  upon  the  plain  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Sigean,  and  the  Rhcetean  promontories,  for  the  seat 
of  his  new  Aetropolis  (See  GyUius,  de  Bosp.  Thrac.  I.  i,  p.  12. 
Gibbon,  y.  iii,  p.  11,  note  21),  both  of  which  were  prevented 
only  by  miracles,  justify,  or  excuse,  the  blindness  of  the  Chal- 
ccdonians. 

Doctor  Gillies  is  so  far  from  considering  die  advantages  of  the 
r.ituation  of  Byzantium  to  be  evident,  at  least  to  Barbarian  ob- 
servers, that  he  says  (History  of  andeot  Greece^  c.  12,  p.  55)^ 
^  It  is  not  ftrobahki  that  Xerxes,  or  his  ministers,  fereetved 
-the  peculiar  security  of  Byzantium,  situated  between  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  Hellespont,  two  straits,  which  it  migh{  occa- 
sionally  shut  to  an  hostile  navy,  or  open  to  the  fleet!  of  conl- 
mercc." 
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Hopie  is  inconsiderable^  but,  being  screened 
by  its  position  from  the  nipping  winds  which 
rush  from  the  north  through  the  straits  of 
the  Bosphorusy  it  enjoyd  a  more  genial  cli- 
mate; In  the  spring,  vegetation  seems  se- 
veral weeks  more  advanced  on  the  Asiatic, 
than  on  the  £uropean,  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  productions  of  the  soil  are  of  more 
vigorous  and  larger  growth.  The  coast 
aboiindd  with  fish^  and  the  harboiirs  which 
Wfire  cdnstructed  by  the  aiicient  inhabitants 
On  both  sides  of  the  isthmus^  the  jetties  of 
Vhich  are  still  to  be  distinguished  *,  afforded 
sufticicnt  protection  to  siich  vessels  as  wtire 
required  for  the  fisheries,  or  for  a  contracted 
fcommerce,  from  the  southern  storms.  The 
gallies  or  larger  vessels,  which  were  aftfer-^ 
wards  ccfnstructed  from  vanity  or  necessity, 
were  liauled  up  on  the  beach  and  secured 
iinder  porticoes  during  the  winter  months. 

*  "  Portuum  aliquot  rtainae  ccrntintur.^*— f  JJunc  ptntut 
•brutusy  ^t  mdlea  qUotidie  exportantiir:  atque  ubi  olim  ponut 
magnis  Davibai  patebat,  maic  alicubi  don  patet  scaphis,  ob  syrtes 
et  bretuu''-*i^<  Ghalcedonem  habuitae  portitm  catena  daniumt 
capientem  amplias  aeiaginta  nates*  patet  ex  Appiano :  is  enira. 
sut,  dassem  Mithridatis  in  ponnm  Chalcedoniorum  vi  imipiase» 
catenasqae*  qmbns  ostmm  pbrtus  daudebaturt  rnpisse,  et  qnatoor 
nayes  exussitse ;  scxaginUqne  ex  porta  dptas  seAm  abduxisse.*'^ 
bjrllius  de  Bosp.  Thrac.  L  iii,  d  x,  p.  S6I9  364. 
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Hiey  niiglit,  however,  ride  at  anchor  with 
perfect  safety  in  their  own  roads  during  the! 
summer  season,  when  the  nortli  winds  ge-^ 
nerally  prevail,  or  find  shelter^in  the  fiieridly 
port  of  Chrysopblis,  when  strong  blasts  oc-- 
casionally  issue  from  the  south*. 
ioiiTamT'  The  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  Chalcedoh 
Ryzan-  wcrc  flourishing  and  hospitable,  and  the  ad- 
jacent territory  was  inhabited  by  a  civilized 
people.  The  Byzantines,  on  the  contrary, 
were  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Thra- 
cian  barbarians:  and  the  city,  whith  was 
impregnable  to  their  rude  attacks,  served  as 
a  place  of  refuge  from  their  desolating  hos- 
tiUties-f;.  The  neighbouring  country  is  rug- 
ged and  mountainous,  the  soil  is  ungrateful^ 
and  the  weather  in  the  winter  season,  which 
is  unusually  long  for  such  a  southern  lati- 
tude, partakes  of  the  asperity  of  the  interior 
climate  of  Thrace  |.  No  wood  grows  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium ;  but 
tlie  want  of  fresh  water  is  a  far  greater  in- 

*  Toumcfort  (lett   vHi,  p.  365)  ^ays,  tluft  t&e  ^ort  of  Sctt^ 
&n  served  as  a  retreat  to  the  gallies  df  CfaitJcbdW. 
f  See  GyUius  de  topograp.  Coflstartl.  L  i,  C-  i,  f .  545. 

•  i  The  Thraician  shore  of  the  Bosphonis  doei  irt>t  produce  At^ 
olive.  .  Doctor  GiiJies  is  incorrect  when  he  says^  that  •*  JXB 
^imate  ries  with  the  delicious  soilness  of  the  Asiatic  flaio*^.^ 
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.convenwnce^*.     The  .harbour  alone   coiistK'  • 
4;ut;ed  its  opulehce,  and  pccasioned  its  envied 
jiuperiority ;  but  if  we  may  credit  the  qsser-* 
4ion,  tb^^t.  anqient  Py^antium  wias  contained 
,within  the  circuit  of  the  modern  Seraglio, 
jev^n  the   advantage^   of  tlje  harbour .  niU3t 
have  been  so  restricted  as,  in  a  great  de- 
gree,   tp   beconxe  nuga.tory   to  the   Byzan- 
tines-f*. 

*  I  hare  .icjpt  forgotten  the  ayhima,  or  holy  wellj  near  the 
Seraglio  point.  (Sec  Touniefort,  lett.  t.)  But  it  is  too  incon- 
tf  derable  to  form  an  exception  to  the  assertion  in  the  text.  This 
scarcity  of  fresh  water  within  the  territory  pf  Byzantium,  was 
probably  the  cause  that  the  first  colonists  projected  to.fcwnd  th*ir 
settlement  in  the  naghbourhood  of  the  streams  at  the  he^d  of  the 
harbour.  Lord  Sandwich  mentions  (Travels, p.  24f6),  that,  in  the 
insurrection  atConstantmople  in  the  year  17S0,  Sultan  Ahmed  col- 
lected a  number  of  troops  within  the  walla  of  the  Seragliq,  and 
attempted  to  defend  it  against  the  rebels,  but  they  compelled  hi^ 
•  to  abandon  the  design  by  cutthg  offtU  waters  I  know  not  what 
ineans  were  employed  by  the  By:iantines,  during  the  three  years 
siege  of  their  city  by  the  emperor  geyerus  (See  Gibbon,  r.  i, 
p,  193),  to  obtain  a  ^qqstant  supply  of  this  indispensably  ar- 
ticle. 

f  Dc  Tott  even  asserts  (Memoirs,  v.  i),  that  *A^  wcih 
of  the  ancient  Byzantium  serve  at  present  for  the  boundaries 
to  the  eeragUo  of  the  grand  eignort  wd  as  be  piques  himself  on 
not  having  perused  the  writings  of  preceding  travellers,  he  pro- 
Iwbly  believed  it  to  be  so. .  ^^^  though  we  may  guppo^e  the  name 
of  By^ntium  to  have  reached  him,  unaccompanied  by  the  in- 
formation, of  its  having  been  one  of  the  best  fortified  cities  of  an- 
cient times  (see  Pausanias,  1.  iv,  c.  31),  yet  surely  the  Baron  dc 
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ExOeatof  Barbi6  du  Bocage,  in  the  critical  ahalystf 
city.  of  the  maps  and  plans  illustrative  of  Barthe-f 
lemi's  travels  of  the  younger  Anacharsis,  de- 
livers it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  present  ex- 
tent of  the  Seraglio  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Byzantium,  exqept  that 
the  spot  on  which  the  mosque  of  Ssincta 
Sophia  now  stands  was  comprehended  in  it;. 
His  reasons  for  assigning  this  bomidary  to 
the  eity  are  no  doubt  well  founded,  but 
even  this,  if  confined  to  the  higher  and  in- 
land part  of  the  hill,  which  is  the  situatioii 
qf  Sancta  Sophia,  as  it  could  afford  no  ad- 
ditional protection  to  the  harbour,  by  no 
means  removes  the  difficulty.  It  appears 
certain,  that  Byzantium  did  not  exceed  the 
exteqt  of  the  first  hill,  since,  during  the 
siege  of  it  by  Constantine  the  Great,  that 
emperor  pitched  his  tent  on  the  command- 
ing eminence  of  the  second  hill,  where  he 
afterwards  erected  his  forum.  "  But  it  may 
be  supposed,''  says  Gibbon,  "  that  the  By- 
zantines were  tempted  by  the  conveniency  of 
the  harbour  to  extend  their  habitations  on 


Tote  could  have  needed  no  inscriptioa  to  enable  htm  to  discrimi-i 
nate  between  the  masonry  of  antiquity  (see  Gyllius,  de  topograph 
Constant.  L  i,  c  i,  p.  350)9  and  the  unskilfiilness  of  Turkish 
construction* 
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that  side  beyond  the  modern  limits  of  the 
Seraglio*/'  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine 
how  far  this  could  be  done,  so  as  to  preserve 
its  character  of  the  best  fortified  city  of  an- 
cient times,  while  a  considerable  district,  in 
which  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants  were 
situated,  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  ap  enemy,  ^ 
who  might  possess  himself  of  the  unguarded 
position  of  the  second  hill,  It  is  inconsistr 
ent  with  the  castoms  of  antiquity  to  suppose, 
that  this  extension  should  have  consisted 
only  of  suburbs,  which,  frpra  being  with-r 
out  walls,  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Thracians,  and  could  not  consequently 
ensure  the  command  of  the  harbour.  A 
great  extension  cannot,  however,  bp  allowed 
to  them  on  apy  hypothesis,  as  they  could 
not  have  been  carried  with  safety,  in  a  nar- 
row line  along  the  fshofe^  farther  than  acroS9 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  which  lies  between 
the  first  and  the  secoqd  hill. 

Barbi6  du  Boeage  placea  the  three  ports  sitoaiien 

Oi  its  ports* 

of  Byzantium  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
about  the  spot  where  the  yaly  keosk  of  the 
grand  signor  now  stands,  for,  on  the  side  of 
the  Propontis,  there  is  no  shelter  for  larg^ 

*  Komtn  hisf.  r.  iii|  p.  16. 
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vessels,  and  none  even  for  boats^  much  be*; 
low  the  utmost  extent  of  Byzantium.  Bu^ 
the  nature  of  the  shore  invalidates  the  sup-, 
position  of  ports  iu  such  a  situation,  and 
barely  admits  the  possibiHty  of  ai\  artificial 
basin,  or  qiiai,  for  the  landing  of  merchan-, 
dize*.  On  the  side  of  the  harbour,  Byzan- 
tium, does  not  appear  to  have  extended  more, 
than  four  hundred  fathoms  from  the  extreme, 
promontory,  The  waves  of  the  '^iracian, 
Bosphorus^  which  run  impetuously  from  tlie. 
north-east,  dash  with  violence  against  this 
pbtuse  point  of  the  triangle  ;  and  the  waters, 
being  divided  by  the  interposition  of  the 
promontory,  tecoil  towards  the  west,  in 
:5uch  a  mighty  volume  as  to  sweep  the  har- 
bour through  its  whole  extent.  It  ^s  evident 
therefore,  that  a  current,  which  becomes  so 
violent  almost  in  the  point  where  it  first 
meets  resistance,  and  where  Nature  has  niade, 
no  indentations  in  a.  steep  and  rocky  shore, 
could  not  have  afforded  a.  safe  retreat  for 

*  Gyllius  (de  Bosporo  Thracio,  1.  ii,  c.  2,  p.  85}  describes  froii^ 
Dionysius  the  situation  of  the  three  ports  of  Byzandum.  «  At 
ex  maris  parte  erat  navigatio  in  sinum  Ceras  leniter  fluens^  primam 
promontorii  Bosporii  conyemoneniy  circttmflexionemy  quae  exct- 
piebat  (res  portai^  quorum  medius  satis  profundus  k  ceteris 
rentis  tegebatur,  ab  Africo  tutus  omnino  non  erat :  deinde  turrit, 
bene  magna  rotunda  continenti  jungebat  urbis  mienia/' 
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shipping.  But,  even  if  it  were  possible  for. 
vessels  to  lie  there  without  danger,  another 
considerable  inconvenience  must  have  been 
felt,  as.  they  could  not  get  under  way  from 
i^uch  a  situation  with  the  wind  at  north-east 
pr  at  north.  If  we  suppose  the  merchant 
ships  of  Byzantium  to  have  been  protected 
by  walli^  and  fortifications,  we  must  extend 
the  line  of  the  city  beyond  the  situation  of 
the  present  cu9tom-house,  which  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  SjBCond  hill.  If  we  limit  the  an- 
cient city  to  the  boundary  of  the  modem 
Seraglio,  the  Byzantines  themselves  would 
justly  have  incurred  ,the  reproach  of  blind- 
ness, as  the  harbour,  to  which  alone  they 
yrere  indebted^  for  their  superiority,  would 
have  been  left  defenceless ;  whereas,  by  fix- 
ing their  settlement  on  the  northern  side  of 
t;he  haven,  .the  site  of  the  modern  Galata, 
tliey  might  have  ^njoyed  a  situation  equally 
i^fe  and  accessible  to  commerce,  and  have 
completely  sheltered  their  trade  and  ship- 
ping, both  from  the  rapacity  of  enemies,  and 
from  the  v^violenoe  of  tempests.  There  is, 
however,  reason  to  believe,  that  the- commo- 
dious and  commanding  situation  of  Galata 
was  not  neglected  by  the  Byzantines.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  fortified  auburfo,  if 
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we  are  to  trust  the  quotation  from  Dion 
Cassius,  by  Xiphilin,  who,  in  describing  the 
siege  of  Byzantium  by  Severus,  makes  men- 
tion of  the  chain  by  which  the  harbour  was 
barricadoed,  and  which  reached  from  the 
modern  Seraglio  to  Galata*  where  the  By- 
2antines  must  conseqiiently  have  had  fortifi- 
cations and  a  garrison*.  When  Constan- 
tine  transferred  the  Imperial  residence  from 
Italy  to  the  East,  the  plan  which  he  traced 
out  for  his  new  metropolis  extended  the  pro- 
tection of  the  walls  of  Byzantium  from  the 
Cape  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  inner  extre- 
mity of  the  harbour^  almost  as  fer  as  the 
confluence  of  the  small  streams,  which,  by 
tempering  the  §alt  waters  of  the  Black  Sea, 
render  them  less  destructive  of  shipping, 
while  they  assist  in  cleansing  the  harbqur^ 
and  filling  it  with  fish. 

'^  See  Tourneforty  lett.y.  ^  Iliias  (sinus)  similiter  latitudo 
varia  est.  In  faucibus  plus  misus  eex  stadiis  patet :  dexnde  paop 
latim  stringitur,  usque  ad  mediam  Galatam,  ubi  in  stadia  pauIo 
plus  tria  coarctatur:  quse  arctiori  catena  daudi  possint,  quam 
latior  ejus  alveus  inter  Acropolim  et  Galatam  situs,  contra  hos* 
•  tium  naves  olim  eonstKjtngl  caienu  soJittu.  Neque  modo  tonnentis 
bellicis  saxa  en\ittentibus  ex  utroque  littore,  sed  etiam  roachinis 
ignem  liqnidum  profundentibus,  bosses  naves  ajb  his  aditu  ar- 
ceri,  atque  etiam  exuri  igne^  speculari  posse,  demoBstravit  Pr«- 
clus."    Gyllius  de  Bosporo  Thracio,  1.  i,  c.  v,  p.  74* 
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T-he  haven  is  a  basin,  curving  towards  the  The  hav«Q 
lyest  and  north-west,  of  seven  or  eight  miles  tinoeic. 
in  circuit*.  It  was  formerly  compared  by 
Strabo  to  a  stag's  horn,  but  at  present,  in 
consequence  of  many  of  the  inlets  being  de- 
jiigqedly  filled  up,  or  gradually  encumbered 
with  the  rubbish  of  the  city,  it  may  perhaps, 
on  a  general  view,  be  better  compared  to 
the  hom  of  an  ox-f-:  The  bendings  of  the 
shore,  from  the  position  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  form  bays  or  recesses,  eight  of 
which  are  described  by  GyUiijs,  and  may 
still  be  distinguished  :{:•  The  entrance  of  the 
harbour  opens  to  the  east  and  faces  Scutari : 
iit  is  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  is  ruffled 


*  Olivier  (p.  4fl )  calculates  the  lioe  from  the  Seraglio  point 
to  th^  raosgue  of  Ayi^b  to  be  3000  toises  (of  which  2500  are 
jeqasl  to  a  league ),  the  breadth  of  the  harbour,  at  the  entrance, 
opposite  t/»  Tophana,  to  be  500  toisesi  and  SOO  toises  in  the 

ioarrdw^tpart.'"*    i  *     ^-    '    '  • 

,  f  It  appears  firom  Dionys^us  and  from  Zosixnus,  as  quoted  by 
Gyllius  (de  tppograpi  Constant.  1.  iii,  c.  S)  jn  Jmp.  Orient. 
t.  i,  p.  406,  407),  that  the  increase  of  population  compelled  the 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople  to  build  witliout  the  walls  of  the 
city,  od  the  shore  of  the  harbour,  and  to  eiicroach  on  the  sea  by 
idriving  piles  as  a  foundation  for  their  houses;  but  the  small  gulfs, 
the  ancient  antlers  of  the  stagrs-hom,  are  the  only  parts  of  the 
ihorb  \lrhich  have  undergone  any  sensible  alteration  from  this 
/cause. 


ause. 
%  See  Gyllius,  de  ^osporo  Thracio,  I.  i,  p.  v,  p.  71, 
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^hly"  by  a  tempest  from  the  southeast.     In 

most  places,  its   shores  are  so  steep  as  to 

admit  the  largest  merchjant  ships  to  discharge 

their  cargoes  on  the  beach.— ^Even  vessels  qF 

var,  of  the  greatest  draught  of  water,  may 

lie  close  to  the  shore,  or  find  s^ehorage  in 

apy  part  of  the  harbour, 

Advan-  WhiJ^  the  city  of  Byzwtium  continued  an 

i«iti<mof  independent  republic,   it  *  derived   from   its 

Mtrc^ijs.  situation  the  command  of  the  jieji.     When 

the  Roman  emperors  mad^  it   die  peat  ^f 

govenunent,  it  might  refljsct  with  conscious 

pride  on  having  attained  the  rank  for  ,vihich 

Nature  had  adapted  it*     Sovereign  .ef  two 

seas  and  two  continents,    it  restrained   the 

Barbarians  of  the  north  by  its  impenetrable 

barrier,  and  invited  commerce,  by  its  won-t 

derful  facilities,  froin   ?yery   Region  of  the 

Juiown  world. 

If  Byzantium  acknowledged,  that  its  copi-i 
parative  superiority  over  the  neighbouring 
cities  was  owing  to  the  exeeUenpe  of  its  har- 
bour, with  equal  justice  may  Constantinople 
attribute  its  supremacy  over  the  surrounding^ 
countries  to  the  advantages  of  its  position. 
The  Bosphorus  may  be  denominated,  in 
strict  propriety,  the  creative  and  tutelar  ge- 
nius of  the  Imperial  city.     The  praises  which 


The  Boe- 
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ftfe  bestowed  on  Constantinople,  are  ulti-* 
Inately  and  immediately  referable  to  the 
Bosphorus  alone**  Majestic  in  its  course, 
it  resembles  a  river  winding  through  an  ex- 
tensive garden,  rather  than  a  sea  which  di* 
vides  Europe  from  Asia.  It  is  difficult  even  to 
imagine  a  more  beautiful  prospect  than  that 
of  the  Valley  through  yrhich  it  flows,  which 
is  bounded  rti  either  side  by  gently  swelling 
hills,  adorned  with  luxuriant  and  variegated 
Verdure,  or'  by  mountains  broken  into  ro- 
mantic precipices  and  opening  into  vallies, 
fertile  and  watered  with  fcjfuntains  and  ri- 
vulets-f.  Its  sinuosities,  which  are  deep 
even  to  the  edge  of  die  shore,  afford  a  refuge 
to  mariners,  and  a  retreat  to  tribes  of  fishes, 
Which,  fattened  during  the  winter  in  the  tem- 
pered waters   of  the  Euxine,  swarm  in   its 

*  *^  Sed  quid  phxra  de  Bospofro  ?  sine  qiio  Byzantiam  nua- 
quam  exthicset,  act  Talgaris  urbs  remansisset :  cujas  conditor  et 
genius  Agathodicmon  Bosporus  jure  did  pftest  et  debet;  sine 
quo  noD  modo  vivere  cum  digtiiitate»  sed  ne  jiasoi  quidem  po« 
tuisset.  it  ne  habeam  inculcare,  qux  postea  dicam  de  By- 
2tantiOy  id  fere  ottine  Bosporo  acceptum  referre  oportet,  quod 
laiidit  tribui  potest  Byzantio."  Gyltius,  de  Bosporo  Thracio, 
I.  i,  p.  24. 

f  <<  O  nympbarum  domos !  o  sedes  Musarum !  o  )oca  )iteiati» 
apta  tecetsibus!'^     Busbeq.  epist.  i,  p.  4S^ 
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Stfenm,  wlience  t^iey  proceed  ta  distribuio 
plenty  round  the  Mediterranean. 

The  length  of  the  Bosphorus,  from  the 
promontory  of  Byzantium  to  the  Gyanean 
rocks,  is  about  twenty  mileS:  its  extreme 
breadth  does  not  exceed  two  miles,  and  in 
most  places,  during  tlje  stillness  of  the 
night,  the  noises  of  animals  may  be  4ieard, 
and  ereri  the  airticulationS  of  the  human 
idice  be  distinguished.  In  its  whole  ex- 
tent it  may  be  considered  as  a  spaciou^^ 
haven,  for,  from  its  first  entrance,  it  Afford* 
anchorage  to  the  largest  vessebj  artd  security 
to  the  frailest  batk.  Its  navigation  is  free 
from  hidden  danger.  Its  current  is  rapid 
arid  invariable  in  its  course,  except  that  it  i^ 
superficially  affected  by  the  long  continuance 
of  a  wind  from  the   south*.      The  eddie* 


*  w  Like  to  tiie  Pontic  sea; 

"    «<  Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  conrde 

**  Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 

"  To  the  Propontic,  and  the  Hellespont." 

(Othello,  act  S,  <cene  S.) 
-  It  is  curiout  to  observe,  that  this  simile  is  not  b  the  first 
edition  (see  Mr*  Pope's  notes),  i^ihich,  as  appears  by  the  en- 
tries of  the  stationers'  company  (vol.  D,  p«^l)  wa4  registered 
Octql^er  6,  1621,  though  it  was  not  printed  till  the  fbUowin^R. 
year.     (See  Mr.  Malone's  Chronology.)     Mr.  Stcevens  ssrjrtf 
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rentount  from  cape  to  cape  almost  along  the! 
whole  line  of  the  shore :  during  the  calm  of 
a  summer  evening  they  assist  the  small  trad- 
ing vessels  in  reaching  the  entrance  of  the 
JBoxine.  The  winds  have  a  periodical  con- 
stancy from  the  beginning  of  summer  to  the 
equinox  of  autumn:  they  blow,  through  the 
day,  from  the  north  and  north-east,  and 
temper  the  heat  of  the  sun  iand  the  climate 
by  their  delicious  freshness*. 

The  elegant  devotion   of   antiquity    had 
consecrated  both  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus 

that  Shakspere  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
knowledge  of  these  particulars,  which  he  might  have  acquired 
from  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  I,  however, 
suspect,  that  this  knowledge  is  combined,  in  the  foregoing  pas* 
tage>  with  information  of  an  event  which  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  death  of  Shakspere.  Cantemir  (p.  241)  says,  that» 
in  the  year  1621,  **  the  frost  was  so  great  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople  safely  went  to  and  from  Scutari  on  foot."  I  can 
scarcely  reconcile  myself  to  the  belief  of  this  fact,  though  some 
such  extraordinary  instance  of  the  severity  of  the  climate  of  Con- 
standnople,  can  alone  justify  the  application  of  the  epithet  icy  to 
the  current  of  the-Bosphorus* 

*  It  is  owing  to  this  disadvantage  of  the  wind  blowing  throngk 
so  long  a  period  in  the  same  direction  as  the  currents,  that  Con- 
stanttnople  is  frequently  inaccessible  to  ships  coming  from  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  or  the  Archipelago.  It  is  not  therefore  a 
commercial  city.  Its  trade  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  in^ 
^rtation  of  articles  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  inha« 
bitattts. 
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to  the  deities  who  presided  over  the  vanoad 
departments  of  nature:  their  templed^  were 
enriched  Avith  the  Votive  offerings  of  the 
grateful  adventurer  and  the  storm-beaten 
mariner,  and  their  altars  smoked  with  in- 
cessant  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  depre^ 
taiting  their  anger^  or  soliciting  their  pro^ 
tection; 

The  Bdsphoriis,  according  to  the  ancient 
opinion^  was  the  son  of  Neptune.  **  If  it 
be  not  ftfcther/^  siyi  Gyllius,  "  the  primary 
creation  of  the  Supreme  Architect,  who 
opened  its  passage  to  the  Euxirie  Waters 
from  the  instant  when  in  his  eternal  mind 
he  conceived  the  system  df  the  world*." 
Gyllius  seems  to  have  beeh  led  into  thi^ 
opinion  from  an  apprehension,  that  to  sup- 
pose the  Bosphorus  to  be  a  work  of  subse- 
quebt  formation,  would  be  to  acknowledge 
the  agency  of  chance  in  the  works  of  the 
deity.  The  admission^  however,  of  Secon- 
dary causes  can  never  imply  a  denial  of  the 
first ;  and  no  imputation  of  Manicheism  or 
materialism  need  be  feared  by  those  whor 
thinks  that  the  Bosphorus,.  considered  as  Bxi 
arm  of  ribe  sea,  is  of  posterior  creation; 

^  De  fio«poro  Thracio,  1. 1,  p.  25. 
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The  mmes  of  Pontus:  and  Axfenu*  itidiettte  Anctent 
the  Wide  difFiisioii,  dnd  secluded  positibn  of  ^***  ^«*»«» 
tfie  Eruxine  seA  in  the  earlier  ageel  of  the 
world.  Its  shores,  iri  maltiy  parts,  silov^ 
evident  proofs  of  having  kin  for'  ages  im- 
mersed in  its  bosom;  but  naturalists  have 
not  yet  determinfed,  by  actual  researches, 
tWe  height  to  which  its  waters  had  formerly 
risen  ;-n6r  httvd  tjfiey  ascettiaitied  what  Ves- 
tiges ^f  miarine  depositions  arie  yet  disco- 
verable ill  the  surrounding  6ountriesl  I  re- 
gret, that  my  kiiowledge'was  too  imperfect, 
forme  to  aVail  myself  of  the  opportunities 
which  my  travels  have  aflPdrded.  I  have 
observed,  however,  that  the  plain  of  Little 
Tartary,  which  is  elevated  considerably  above 
the  lev&l  of  the  sea,  has  for'  its  basis  a  mass 
of  calcareous  matter,  of  so  recent  a  compo-' 
sition  as  not  yet  to  have  assumed  the  hard- 
ness and  compactness  of  stone.  The  deep 
ravins  which  form  the  only  exception  to  the 
miiformity  of  this  extensive  plain,  descend 
from  a*  gtedt  distance  in  right  lines  towards 
the  sea-cbisLst  without  intersecting  eacli  6th^, 
as  though  their  channels  had  been'  origiftaliy  • 
traeed  by  torrehts  dischargJBjd  from  the  lakes' 
and  great  bodies  of  water  which  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea- cm  thfe' sudden -tohtVafetidn 

VOL.  u.  Dd 
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of  its  sttr&ce,  and  have  sntice  been  enlarged 
by  the  gradual  operation  of  tinle^  aod  the 
elements.  The  borders  of  the  Dan.ttbe»  even 
as  high  ,as  Buda,  exhibit  strong  indicationst 
that  the  plains  of  Hungary  were  oncp  the 
bottom  of  a  marsh,  while  the  water  of  the 
river  was  prevented  from  flowing  off  by  tha 
height  of  the  Euxine  sea.  The  inland  parts 
of  the  HoeAius  and  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains resemble  head-lands  and  bays  of  the 
sea^  and  some  modern  travellers  have  ob- 
served vestiges  of  labour  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea,  the  object 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  the  security 
of  shipping*.  We  have  besides  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  authors :  Diodorus  Siculus 
relates,  that  the  inundation  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  when  it  burst  through  the  straits  of 
the  Hellespont,  ascended  even  to  the  higher 
part  of  the  mountains  of  Samothrace:  the 
effect  of  the  deluge  may  probably  be  exag- 
gerated in  this  instance,  yet  the  foundation 
of  the  tradition,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  the 
plij^ical  and  geographical  state  of  the  coun-^  > 
try,  cannot  reasonably  be  qpestioned.  Fu- 
ture inquiries  mQ»y  tend  to  establish  the  hy^; 

*  See  De  Tott'a  Memoirs,  Y.ii,  p.lOa.         .,..'. 
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pothesis,  aiM)  to  determine^  whether  the 
waters  gradunlly  prepared  their  new  passage; 
or  whether  they  suddenly  overwhehned  the 
ixiteryening  country^  and  afterwards  sub* 
sided  to  their  present  level.  If  such  were 
Aeir  progress,  the  traces  of  their  violence 
must  still  be  perceptible  to  the  scrutinizing 
eyes  of  a  scientific  and  experienced  observer., 
The  channel  of  the  Bosphorus  was  perhaps 
prepared  by  the  rivulets  which  flow  from 
both  the  ranges  of  its  hills,  the  streams  of 
which  were  •  probably  more  copious  when 
their  sources  were  sunk  beneath  the  level  of 
the  Euxine  sea,  and  received  in  greater  pro- 
fusion the  filterings  of  its  waters.  The  basin 
of  the  Propontis  must  have  been  previously 
a  lake,  as  it  was  the  receptacle  of  the  streams 
of  the  Granicus,  the  Esepus,  the  Rhyndacus, 
and  the  other  rivers  which  descend  from 
Ida  and  Olympus.  The  shores  which  sur- 
round the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bos- 
phorus are  sakl  to  exhibit  Volcanic  appear- 
ances, and  demonstrations  of  the  operation 
of  fire  *.  If  this  be  clearly  ascertained,  the 
process  of  "Nature  in  the  formation  of  these 
seas  may  in  a  great  degree  be  traced.  ^ 

•  Sec  Olhsiet  Ti|iTei»f  r.  x,  f,  Tt.  ^ 
Dd2 
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^i'tR™"  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  Pcopontb,  secnre  within 
I  the  barriers  of  the  Bosphom  and  the  Hel- 
,  lespont,  laid  open  to  the  wants  and  widhes 
of  Constantinople:  an  uninterrupted  com-* 
niunication  with  the  fertile  shores  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  rich  co/nmerce  of  its  bar* 
^ests  and  vintages.  The  strait^  of  the  Hel- 
le^K)nt  protected  the  Imperial  dignity  from 
foreign  insult,  and  extended  the  Imperial 
away  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  aiid  the  re- 
motest regions  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

jni€  Hti-        The  Hellespont*  is  looger  and  wider  than 
the  Bosphorus,  and  exhibits  the. bolder  cha- 
racter of  a  sea  in  its  course  between  the  hills 
of  Ida  and  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.     Its 
shores,  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  iEgean 
sea,  were  illustrated  by  the  achievements  of 
tjie  earliest  heroes.;   and  were  adorned  by 
the  taste  and  munificence  of  Alexander  of 
Macedon.     They  contended  for  superiority 
with.  Rome  and  Byzantium  in  '  the  minds  of 
Augustus    and    Gotistantine.  ^  The  Asiatii 
promontories  preserved   the   ashes  and   the 
memory  of  Achillea  and  Ajax,  whiqh  were 
protected   by    the.  veneration   of  antiquityi 
^but  have  not  escaped  the  violation  of  moclera, 
curiosity.     The  mortal  existence  of  Achilles 
has   been   denied, '  and   the   Fapose*  of   his 
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earthly  relics  hw  been  distuj-bed  by  fwfane 
researches;  but  his  immortality  is  secured 
in  the  Elysium  of  Homer's  numbers**  The  The  isimna 
mighty  shade  of  tlie  hero  dwelt  in  the  vast 
solitude  of  the  Euxine,  and  beguiled  the  in- 
sipidity of  an  immortal  existence  by  mimick- 
ing the  actioi^s  of  human  lifi^,  and  reviewing 
the  memory  of  past  celebrity.  His  mys- 
terious abode  eluded  the  search  of  an  ancient 
circumnavigator,  and  its  existence  has  even 
been  questioned  by  modern  geographers -f*. 
But  the  sacred  island  Leuce  still  remains,  a 
frightful  solitude,  beaten^  by  Ae  aunrents  of. 
the  Ister  aaad  the  billows  of  the  Euxine,;. 
where  searbirds  ministered  in  the  tenipte 
of  tiie  hero,  while  his  ghost  murmured  out 
oracles  1.     A  nw'row  slip  of  land  at  the  en-cuwui 

^  ^  ^  Achillit. 

*  Seenote  ]B^  at  die  esd  of  the  Tolume* 

f  Set  Arriatt.  pmpl.  Ibnt.  Eux.  |k  2S»  ap.  Oeogr.  mitf. 
Grcc.  t.  i,  p.  Sl-^^  ObLM.  IGdS.  See  alio  the  (£MerU- 
tioD  of  Barbift  du  Bocs^  on  tlietrarels  of  Anachartisi  p.  69. 

X  Strabo  (geo^.  Lvii)  says,  that  the  island  Lenc^  is  at  ilh^. 
distance  of  500  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyras,  and  000  > 
from  that  of  the  B(t>ryttheiMr.  Thir  sitmdoo'  nearly  conesponds 
with  that  of  the  small  rocky  isiahd  which  the  Turkish-  and 
Greek  mariners  distingmsh  by  the  name  of  Serpents  island-^ 
-  nan  aJoiif  or  PhidotwL  See  also  Pfiny,  1.  k»  see*  96^  27» 
f tol.  1.  iii,  c.  10.    Mela,  L  iir  «•  7.    Tmmtbdf  U'vi^G^  19- 
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trance  of  tfh^  bity  formed  by  the  Hypanis 
and  the  Borysthenes,  waa  appropriated  to 
the  pedestrian  exercises  of  Achilles.  Its  an«- 
cient  name  is  st^U  preserved  almost  literally 
in  the  barbarous  translation  of  Kil-bournou*. 
It  vrsA  in  the  Cimmerian  obscurity  of  this  in- 
accessible  ocean^  that  the  ancients  placed 
their  gloomy  Elysium -f*.  It  was  in  these 
retirements,  that  the  manes  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  the  restorers  of  Uberty  to 
Athens  and  the  objects  of  popular  devotion, 
obtained  the  recompense  of  patriotism,  were 
admitted  into  the  society  of  heroes,  and  en» 
joyed  the  conversation  of  Diomedes  and  the 
swift-footed  Achilles  if. 
S^"^«i«  The  whole  circuit  of  the  shores  of  the 
oTJ^on  Euxine  s^  was  not  subjected  to  the  dominion 

the  north- 
ern tboret 
of  the  Kux- 
iaeiet.  *  KtUurth  Or  KiUwmw,  signifies  literaUy  Achllles't  nets: 

it!  aacieat  name  was  Dvomos  Acliilleos»  or  Corsus  AehiUls, 
(See  Pimjf  1.  Wt  see.  96.    Mela,  l.i»  c.  u) 

f  This  epithet  is  justified  by  the  epeech  which  the  shade  of 
AchiUes' addresses  to  Ulyssesi  (Odyssey  si,  CcnrpePs  transia- 

ttOD)  • 

«  Renown'd  l%«ses !  think  pot  death  a  theme 

«  Of  consolation;  I  had  rather  live 
'    «<  Theservikhiadfcrbiiief  aodeatthebiead 

«  Of  some  man  scantily  hunself  suitain'd, 
^  Than  sor'ragn  empire  hojdo'er  ail  tte  shadet/* 
X  Adienanitf  lihtXff  cap.  1^  p.  695, 
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of  Constantinople  until  the  reign  of  the  Ot- 
toman emperors.  The  Ister,  or  at  the  fur- 
thest the  Tyras,  had  bounded  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  the  conquests  of  Trajan  * ;  but  the  an- 
cient Greek  republics  had  penetrated  beyond 
these  limits,  and  had  established  cities  and  co- 
lonies on  the  banks  of  the  Hypanis  and  the  Bp- 
rysthenes*  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles, 
navigated  the  Euxine^sea,  and  left  a  colony 
of  Thessalians  at  Tomi,  near  the  mouths  of 
uie  Ister.  He  erected  a  tower  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Tyras,  and  occupied  the 
straits  of  the  Borysthenes,  There  he  con- 
structed a  cenotaph  "f-,  and  founded  games, 
in  honour  of  bis  father,  to  whose  name 
he  consecrated  the  peninsula  on  the  south, 
and    an    adjoining    island*      Olbia,   i\hicb 

«  See  Gibboo,  ▼•  I,  p.  4^  d«  Sec  also  tbe  oote  in  p.  64  of 
thU  ▼olume* 

f  Pliny  (I.  vTf  $ec.  26)  saysi  that  tlus  tomylus  was  conatracted 
on  the  island  wluch  was  named  Insuln  Achillis  $  and  indeed  if 
.there  be  any  remains  of  it  on  the  peiunsula,  they  must  be  on  the 
spot  which  is  occupied  by  the  fortress  of  Kilburq*  I  was  in  a 
Greek  vesseU  in  the  ye^  1798,  which  was  driven  by  streM  of 
weather  into  the  Zfnun,  or  sestuary  of  the  Bory sthenes ;  and  I  per- 
fecdy  recollect*  that  the  flat  line  of  the  coast  on  the  left  was  un< 
broken  by  any  other  eminence.  There  are  many  tunroli  (wfaidi 
the  RnsMaas  call  iwrghan)  on  the  side  of  Ocucow. 
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is  celebrated  by  Strabo  for  its  extensive 
inland  commerce,  ita  caravans^  its  feirs^ 
&nd  its  fisheries,  was  fouftded  by  thp  Mi- 
lesiana  on  the  headlaitad  which  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hypaais :  its  situation  may  be 
conjectured  ff om  the  Greek  and  Roman  me- 
^s  which  are  still  found  among  its  ancient 
foundations*.  I  have  seen  also  beautiful 
frstgm^nts  of  Grecian  sculpture  and  statuary, 
which  had  been  dragged  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  pear  the  modem  city  of  Nicolaef f-. 
The  citiesf  of  Niconia  and  Qphiusa  were 
^uijt  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aestuary 
which  is  formed  by  the  Tyras,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  its  mouth,  near  the  spot  where 
the  Russjaos  have  founded  the  city  of  Ovi** 


*  Mention  is  made  of  the  atj  of  Olbia  by  Stnbo  (L  ni), 
Pimy  (1.  vr,  sec  26),  Pon^niua  Mela  (1.  iif  c.  i),  FuAcmj 
(L  c),  and,  last  of  all,  by  Dion  Chiysoetome  (Orat.  Borysthea* 
xxxwi,  p.  4S7»  foL  Paris  1604).  In  the  tenth  centory  the 
Venetians  appear  to  have  reboik  a  city  on  the  site  of  Olbia,  which 
they  called  Porto  di  Bo,  from  Bogh,  the  Scythian,  or  modarOy 
name  of  the  river.  lu  nuns  were  employed  by  the  Turlu  for  the 
construction  of  the  fortress  of  Oczacow. 

-|  Nicolaefvf as  founded  by  Prince  Potemkin  at  the  confineoce 
«f  the  l^h  and  the  logpL  The  antiquities  mentioned  in  the 
tn^t,  w«re  in  the  possession  of  Admiral  Mordwinofl^  who  com- 
manded on  the  Black  Sea  station  in  the  year  1797. 


diopol^  and  where  some  modem  traveller^) 
widi  equal  ignorance  and  cusdulity,  have 
fixed  the  tomb  of  the  exiled  poet*. 


.:->j;  sr;  'v..  •  .•  •       v...  ^,;  ^,.  .    rl 
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Note  {B)p8gft  405- 

THE  region  which  is  situated  on  the  Asia^ 
tic  coast  of  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont)  has  been  generally  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  plain  of  Troy.  Ite  topo- 
graphy has  been  learnedly  described,  and 
elegantly  illustrated,  by  modern  travellers; 
and  on  comparing  their  descriptions  of  its 
present  state  with  those  of  the  author  of  the 
Iliad,  there  can  remain  little  doubt  but  that 
Homer  was  acquainted  with  the  local  pecu* 
liarities  of  this  country,  and  that  he  has 
adapted  to  it  the  events  and  incidents  H)f  his 
poem.  Other  proofs,  however,  are  requisite 
in  order  to  authenticate  the  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  it  will  perhaps  nev^remferge 
from  the  mists  of  mythology  in  which  it  is 
enveloped. 

The  publication  of  M.  Chevalier's  De- 
scription induced  me  to  visit,  the  plain  of 
Troy  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1795,  before 
any  traveller  had  retraced  his  steps,  or  at 
least  had  publicly  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
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his  relation.  I  returned  from  the  excursion 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  M.  Cheva- 
lier's general  survey  of  the  country,  although 
I  discovered,  that  he  had  heen  misled,  in 
some  instances,  by  unwarrantable  interpre* 
tations  of  the  modern  languages  of  Turkey, 
or  by  hasty '^conclusions  from  >  facts  which  ^ 
had  been  only  vaguely  communicated  to 
him. 

Mr.  Liston,  the  English  ambassador,  vi« 
pited  th^  Troad  a  fortnight  after  my  return 
to  Constantinople.  He  perused  my  journal, 
and  commended  its  fidelity :  he  even  copied 
a  part  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
it  to  Professor  Dalzel,  the  translator  and 
editor  of  M.  Chevalier's  memoir.  Mr.  Dal- 
laway  did  me  the  honour  to  insert  an  ex- 
tract from  it  in  his  work,  under  the  title  of 
a  letter  from  the  Dardanelles*,  and  M.  Che- 


*  See  Constamioople  ancieiit  aad  modem,  p.  S51.  Mr.  Dal- 
laway  himself  put  the  extract  into  the  form  of  a  letter^  which  he 
has  choaen  to  date  in  October  17d5|  so  that  it  appears  rather  to 
torrtspond  with  die  period  qf  Mr.  Littoii's  journey  to  the 
Troad,  than  with  mine.  I  must  be  permitted  to  pbeerve,  that 
iheassemoo  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  letter,  respfcttog 
M.  Chevalier's' ignorance  of  the  modem  Greek  language,  is  not 
to  Ibe  fgynd  \h  my  Journal,  Professor  Dalzel,  however,  who 
derived  his  inftrtoadon  solely  frdm  Mr.  Listan,  and  wJm>  coaU 
•ot  possibly  hat^iieen  dialed,  ^aeqdicathe  hwrmd  ffisOapmiX 
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yalier  himself,  in  si  subsequent  pubKcationV 
has  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  cor- 
rection which  I  therein  suggested,  as  to  the 
real  signification,  of  the  epithet  by  which  the 
Gfeek  inhabitants  of  Yenhi  Shehr,  the  an- 
cient Sigeum,  distinguish  the  supposed  tomb 
of  Achilles*.     I   alw  take   some  .merit  to 


this  flippant  tirade  against  the  qualifications  of  his  friend  the 
ahbe»  and  ascribes  it,  on  Mr^  Liston's  authority  as  he  seems  to 
insinaat^y  to  Mr.  Dallaway's  correspondent.  (See  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin))ur^h»  vol.  it^  pmt.  ii,  f,  59.}        - 

*  M.  Chevalier  says,  that  he  was  informed  by  ft  Gredc  iilha.* 
Utant  of  Yenni  Shefar,  th^  the  most  considerable  of  the  two 
hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Sigean  promontory,  is>  at  this  day,  calli^ 
dfoi  tafie.  This  remarkable  name,  which  he  translates  tJu  Swm 
t^mi,  furnished  him  with  a.  sal:ject  foe  vaijfous  reflections,  and 
ipdueed  h^  to  ptch  upgn  that  bairow  as  tb?  most  proper 
subjecjt  for  the  operation  of  digging  which  he  advised,  (See 
t)escription  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  p.*  18,  149.)  I  impli«^ 
cidy  believed  the  assenioa  of  M.  Chevalier,  andt  on  my  ar. 
rival  at  Sigeum,  desired  the  Greek,  who  served  me  as  a  guide, 
to  j>omt  out  to  me  the  barrow  which  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Jios  tefte^  or  the  divine  tomh.  I  discovered,  how- 
ewTr  from  his  answer,  that  M.  Chevalier  bad  been  so  far  misled, 
bf*  a  similariey  of  their  sounds  aeoording  to  the  modem  Greekt 
pronttnciatton,  as  to  translate  the  expression  duo  tepif  the  fw 
bsETOws  (bywfaich  aie  meant  those  of  Achilks^^od  Patroclus), 
\sM>»d(os  tafie^  the  divine  tomb,  and  to  apply  it  peculiarly  to  tho^ 
1  Vger  onex 

This«npttr  was  in  substance  communicated  to  Mr.^sion,  who, 
i^^l^firssov  Dklsel.be  coErect,.  adopted  it  as  his  oyfn  If^Trmt', 
atet»6wsi<ifviiie. K'oyrftC.c'ety.of  S!idiabui^..,V9l;  iv^  part,  ii;^ 
p^>5l7rai^:^VM]UiDaU&fWfty^nii^0^Jh^i^  mp^  $51  of 
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niyself  for  E&ving  .induced  .  M.  Chevalier  tot 
reconsider  the  whole  of.  the  chapter'  on  the 
tombs  of  Achilles,   PatrodHS,   and  Autilo^ 
chus,  which  he  had  Vead  .before  the  Ray^l 
Society  of  Edinburgh;     He  iherein.  asserted^ 
tiiat' there  were  disi^'overed  among  the  relics 
contained  m  the  barrow  which  he  had  con- 
jectured» to    be   the  tomb  of  Achilles,  aodf 
which  was^^piened  in  the  year  1787  by  order 
of  M.  de  ChoiseulrGpuffier,  the  French  ani- 
bassador  at  the  Ottomai^  porte,  ^  &  aniall 
statue  oi  Minerva,  seated  in  a  chariot  with 


has  work,  whence  Mr.  Morritf  has  taken  it.  (See  Vindication 
of  Homer,  p.  104,  note.)  M.  Chevajicfr  also  cursorily,  men- 
tions **  les  tombeaux  d'Achilleet  de  Patrode"  in  a  work  which 
he  published,  iafter  having  read  Mr.  Dallaway^s  book,  under  the 
title  of  Voyage^de  la  Propontide  et  du  Pont  Euxin,.  t.  i,  p-  12, 
note:  but  he  | drops  the  epithet  J/(v,  and  names  them  dhh  tefL 
See  also  his  Voyage  de  la  Troade,  t.    ii,  chap.  xix,.p.  312.  , 

Paris  1802.'    '^'  ' 

The  barrovoa  the  Rhcetean  promontory,  waftf  anciently  called 
^iant6u3i,.  a^flfthis  name  is  still:  recognizable  in  the  Turkish  ap*  ^ 

pellation  of  In^Up^^  if  the  word  bse  traced  in  its  passage  through  i 

the  modern  Greek  proiiunciation.  M.  Chevalier  asserts  (p.  :107)f  \ 

that  the  Turks  call  it  In  tape  gheuluy  wliich  he  translates  the  | 

r#wn»  ojf  fh^\marshu  hui InTefii gh^uk^  (for  it  is  toM  ob-  \ 

served,  th^  Mit  Chevalier. ado|)U  the  orthography  #a^^,  instead 
o^/</6  bfi^usfi  of  iXfi  gK^ter  Mmilarity^ta  the  name.whioh  wa« 
used   for  such  constructions  by  the  Egyptians,  see  chap,  xil) 
ia.;thcv.  n%2i)e  o/  a;  marsh- adJoif|iog  to  th&baRT0W»  and  signifies 
«  the  miarsh  of /i»^/;^i.'* 
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feur  horses ;  and  an  urn  of  metal  filled  with 
tohes^  charcoal,  and  human  bones."  "  This 
urn  wMchj'  he  says^  "  is. now  in  the  poises^ 
sion  of  the  Comte  de.Choiseul^  is  encircled 
in  sculpture  with  a  vine-branch,  from  which 
are  suspended  bunches  of  grapes  done  with 
exquisite  art:'^  and  he  adds  the  following; 
passage  in  corroboration  of  this  assertion, 
wfaieh  forms  the  groundwork  of  much  learn- 
ed commentary  and  curious  hypothesis.  > 
^*  When  therefore  J  behold  the  urn  of  metal 
adorned  with  vine-branches,  I  own  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  prevent  myself  from  thinking 
of  that  famous  urn,  the  gift  of  Bacchus  and 
the  workmanship  of  Vulcan,  which  Thetis 
gave  to  her  son,  and  in  which  the  Greeks 
deposited  the  ashes  of  their  hero*/'  These 
relics  have,  however,  been  very  differently 
described  by  persons  who  have  seen  them ; 
even  the  circumstance  of  the  opening  of  the 
tumulus   has  been  called  in  question -f-:     I 

tru^t,  therefore,  that  it  will  not  be  irrelevant 

i 

*  S^  Descriptioli  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  p.  149|  150.  4to 
Edinburgh  1791.  -Compare  aha  (or  rather  contrast)  chap.  xn» 
of  the  English  edition  with  chap,  xix  of  the  French  editiod,  t.  ii, 
p.  308— SS2.  12mo.  Paris. 

t  See  Morritt's  Vindication  of  Homer,  p.  106.  Cell's  To* 
fogrzfhf  of  Troy  and  its  Ticinity,  p.  67. 
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ifi  the  elucidation;  of  this  int^es^ng  si]bJ6<;t) 
to  insert  a  fragc^ent  of  the  jouraal  of  myi 
tour>  as  it  certainly  has  undermined  aa  asser- 
tion, which,  otherwisf,  would  have  strongly; 
supported  the  hypothcsh  of  Homtr$Jiddity 
a9  an  historian. 

The  comp^^iions  of  my  journey  were  Mr. 
Mercati,    an  j  artist    who  accompanied  Mr* . 
Laston  to.  Constantinopl/e,.  and  Mr.  Barker, 
who  has  been  since  appointed  to  the  consul- 
ship of  Aleppo. .   We  returned  to  the  Dar^, 
danelles   on  the  18th  of  September  1795t 
after  having  attentively  examined  every  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  which  still   exists   in    the 
Troad  and  the  adjacent  region.     The  Eng- . 
li^  consul  Taragano  introduced  us  to  a  Jew, 
liamed  Salomon  'Ghormezano,  the  son  of  the , 
firmer  French  consul,  who  told  us,  that  he : 
had  been  employed  by  the  Comte  de  Choi- 
seul  to  open  the  tep^^  or  barrow,  at  Yenni . 
Shehr^:   In  answer  to  our  inquiries  he  said>  . 

i  *  The  lbUo\riDg  extracts^  which  are  cc^ed  Rterally  from  my  - 
j<MiRuil>'  serve^'in  a  c^msiderable  degree,  to  authenticate  this  fact. 
<S  ISch  Septembrr.  We  iptroduced  oitfselres  to  a  Fmchman  ' 
wfasa  we  met. cm  the  scale  (or  8ea-beach)«  He  talked  with  na  • 
on  the/anfajeet  of  our  joifmey  to  the  Tn>ad»  which,  he  said,  he  '^ 
had  inade  with'  the  Comte  de  Choiseul  and  M.  FauveP'  (en  ar- ' 
tist  in  his  stripe).  "*<  Choiseul  waited  at  Bounar-bashe,  while; 
he  and  Fauvel  trac^  the  Simou  to  iu  source,-  an^reacfeiedjtr^ 
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^t  h6  had  worked  it  it  By  night  for  two 
montbd,  and  had  obviiated  the  opposition  of 
the  agdy  and  the  reluctance  of  the  people, 
by  holding  otit  to  them  the  ^pectation  of 
being  able  to  disceiver  a  spring  of  water  for 
the  use  of  the  town.  No  one  superintended 
the  work,  except  hiniself;  which  he  described 
as  peculiarly  ii^ksonie,  so  that  he  frequently 
requested  permission   to   relinquish   iti  but 

\(fith  con8idfdrsd>fe  difficulty;'  among  the  higher  paiis^  of  mcmnt 
Ida.  He  promised  to  make:iii  known  to  the  son  of  the  former 
French  conao],  w^o,  he  said^  assbted  ai  the  ppenimg  of  the  tomi 
ofAchlUeiJ^ — «  15th  Sr^tembcr.  Immediately  on  our.  arrival  at 
Yenni  Shehr,  we  took  \i&ith  us  a  Greek  of  the  village,  and  went 
to  the  tomb  of  Achillefi^  descending  to  it  by  a  range  of  wind- 
mills. Tlie  ttpe  is  placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  promontoiy : 
—adjoining  to  it  is  a  teke^  or  house  oi  dervuhes^  whose  women 
examined  us  with  much  attention.  On^thie  summit  of  the  mound 
is  their  burying-groUndy  and  a  small  hut»  on  the  spot,  as  one  of 
the  dcrvithei  iM  m^  where  it  had  been  opened  a  few  years  be* ' 
fore  by  a  Jtnv  of  the  Dardanelles,  He  knew  of  nothing  found 
th'erei  1>ut  some  pieces  of  marble,  which,  he  said,  were  put  in 
again  and  covered  up.*'  It  is  also  further  confirmed- by  M.  dtf  . 
Choiseul's  letter  to  M.  Chevalier,  which  is  inserted  in  t.  i,  p. 
SOI  of  Voyage  de  la  Troad^.  ^  Le  tombeaa  d'Acfaille,  a 
meiti^  onvert,  a  pense  ^eraser  les  Tutcs  et  le  fauvre  Salomoo 
Gormezaoo,  mais  ik  en  sont  quittes  pour  quelques  contaston^  ;• 
et  un  nou^el  envot  de  piastres  leur  a  rendu  coilrage."  The  cook - 
ckidic(g  8enten<ft  (unless  it  relate  to  the  wa^  paid  to  the  work^ 
men)  it  somewhat  at  variance  with  Ghormezamb's  astertioot 
^o  complained  to  me,  diat  M;  d<5  Cfaokeul  xepaid  hia  trouble 
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ivas  repeatedly  urged  to  persevere.  He  had 
penetratedf  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  al- 
most as  deep  as  the  natural  surfaxie  of  the 
soil,  when  he  discovered  a  construction  of 
masonry,  about  twelve  feet  square,  covered 
with  a  single  stone:  the  walls  appeared  to 
have  been  about  three  feet  high,  though  they 
had  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  earth  which 
was  heaped  upon  them,  so  that  the  fnaterials, 
and  the  contents,  of  the  building  were  con- 
fused together.  He  collected  indiscrimi- 
nately the  whole  of  these  relics,  and  con- 
veyed them  away  in  a  large  case,  which  he 
guarded  with  the  strictest  c^ve  till  he  arrived 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  himself  con- 
signed it  to  M.  de  Choiseul.  Ghormezano 
had,  however,  reserved  several  fragment^ 
for  himself,  which  he  promised  to  show  to 
us.  Accordingly,  after  a  short  interval,  he 
came  to  the  consul's  house,  and  produced  ^ 
small  packet  of  paper  parcels,  which  he  ex- 
hibited and  explained  to  us;  and  with  his 
consent  I  made  a  note  of  what  they  severally 
contained. 

jPi/eces  of  burnt  bones. 

A  small  fragment  of  bronze*. 

*  He  said,  that  thit  fr^gi^tn%  had  originally  hdqajgs^  tf  § 
VOL.  II.  E  e 
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Charcoal  made  from  vine  twigs. 

Cinders,  and  pieces  of  stone  and  mortaf 
which  appeared  to  have  passed  through  fire- 

A  small  fragment  of  metal  *• 

Fragments  of  pottery  of  a  fine  quality, 
prettily  painted  with  flowers  of  a  dark  blue 
colour -f-. 

A  small  piece  of  a  transparent  substance, 
which  had   been   broken  off,  or  separated, 


vase.  I  asked  him  very  particularly  concerAing  the  state  ia 
which  he  fouDd  it.  He  replied,  that  it  was  broken  to  pieces, 
and  that  it  had  no  ornament  except  a  wreath  round  the- 
rim.  The  fragment  was  so  eaten  with  rast  or  canker  that, 
if  the  remainder  of  the  vase  were  in  the  same  state,  few 
traces  of  ornament  could  have  been  distinguished.  He  said, 
however,  that  enough  remained  from  which  to  form  a  judgment 
as  to  its  original  shape.  When  I  asked  him  respecting  the  size, 
he  said,  that  it  was  large,  and  accompanied  his  words  with  the 
action  of  stretching  out  his  arms,  as  though  to  convey  the  idea 
of  its  being  somewhat  too  large  for  his  grasp.  I  ought  also  to 
mention,  that  among  the  packets  there  was  one  which  contained 
several  substances  in  powder,  such  as  Aiortar,  cinders,  dtut  of 
inusf  &c.  mixed  together. 

*  He  called  it  iron,  and  said  it  appeared  to  have  been  of  a 
triangular  shape,  and,  as  was  conjectured,  the  guard  of  the  hilt  of 
a  sword. 

f  He  said,  that  some  pieces  of  the  pottery  seemed  to  be- 
long to  large  vases.  There  were  also  several  small  cups,  some 
of  which  were  unbroken :  they  were  all  painted  in  the  same  style 
as  the  jfragments:  It  appeared  to  him  as  though  it  had  been  part 
ot  the  jBmeral  ceremony  to  drink  to  the  memory  of  the  deceasedt 
and  then  to  throw  the  cup  into  the  tomU 
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from  a  kind  of  cylindrical  case,  or  tube, 
closed  at  one  end*. 

He  also  said,  that  he  had  found  among 
the  relics  of  the  tumulus,  and  delivered  to 
M.  de  Choiseul,  a  piece  of  bronze,  which 
weighed  seven  or  eight  pounds :  it  was  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  quart  bottle  in  the  middle, 
which  was  the  thickest  part.  This,  he  said, 
M^as  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  hilt  of  a 
sword,  but  M.  de  Choiseul  afterwards  told 
him,  that  he  had  found  it  to  be  the  figure 
of  a  man  with  a  lion  under  each  foot-j*. 

He  also  enumerated  to  us,  from  recollec- 
tion, the  different  strata  of  earth  which  he 
dug  through  on  opening  the  barrow :  At  the 
bottom  of  it  he  .discovered   a  large  slab,  of 

*  He.  said,  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  form  any  conjec- 
ture at  to  its  uses.  I  understood  from  his  description  of  it,  that 
it  was  about  a  foot  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  tliat  it  was 
ornamented  with  wreaths  or  branches,  In  enchased  or  embossed 
work,  and  was  of  so  transparent  a  nature  that  objects  might  be 
distinguished  through  it.  It  had  received  but  slight  injury,  hav- 
ing only  a  small  fracture  at  the  upper  end. 

f  It  is  difficult  to  suppose,  that  even  the  essential  fbim  of  M. 
Chevalier's  goddess  seated  in  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  could 
reside  in  a  piece  of  metal  of  the  shape  which  is  here  described* 
Much  allowance  should,  however,  be  made  for  the  figurative  and 
inaccurate  mode  of  description  which  is  us^  by  almost  all  the  ia* 
habiunts  of  the  East. 

£62 
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which  he  did  not  ascertain  the  shape  and 
size,  but  observed,  that  its  surface  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  opening  which  he 
had  made.  This  stone  served  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  sepulchre,  and  was  excavated 
in  that  part  which  was  enclosed  within  the 
walls.  The  sepulchre  itself  was  strewed 
over  on  the  outside  with  Ume,  and  then  with 
wood-ashes*. 

Mr.  Liston,  to  whom  I  mentioned  these 
circumstances,  examined  the  relics  while 
they  were  still  in  the  possession  of  Ghor- 
mezano.  They  were  seen  by  no  odier  tra- 
veller, until  Mr.  Henry  Philip  Hope,  who 
made  the  tour  of  the  Troeid  in  company  vnth 
Captain  Francklin,  bought  them  in  June 
1799*^h-  S^^  years  afterwards  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining,  from  good  autho- 
rity, the  credibility  both  of  M.  Chevalier's 
and  Signor  Ghormezano's  relation.  M.  Fau- 
vel  was  released  from  the  confinement  under 
which  he  had  remained  during  the  war  be- 

*  Ghormezano  assured  me  (though  it  appears  too  ridiculous  to 
be  credited))  that*  before  the  barrow  was  closed  up,  a  sheet  of 
lead  was  placed  at  the  bottom,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  Ouyrsigt 
fait  par  le  Comte  de  Choiseul-Gouffier  Tan  1787." 

f  S.e  Captain  Francklin's  Remarks  and  obsenradooa  oa  tlie 
plain  of  Troy. 
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tween  the  Ottoman  porte  and  the  French 
republic.  In  the  month  of  September  1801 
he  arrived  at  Constantinople  from  Athens. 
I  endeavoured  to  be  useful  to  him,  from  a 
respect  for  his  private  character  and  his  re- 
putation as  a  literary  man  and  an  artist,  and 
though  I  fiiiied  in  my  application  in  his  be- 
half, he  was  too  liberal  to  estimate  my  in- 
terference only  by  its  want  of  success,  I 
had  known  him  while  his  talents  were  em- 
ployed under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Choi- 
seul,  and  among  other  inquiries  which  such 
recollection  suggested,  I  was  chiefly  inqui- 
sitive about  the  opening  of  the  tumulus  at 
Sigeum,  the  discovery  of  its  contents,  and 
the  conjectures  concerning  them. 

M.  Fauvel  confirmed  to  me,  that  Ghor- 
mezano  was  the  person  wliom  M.  4e  Choi^ 
fleul  had  ewfioyed  t»  x^n  the  barr^w^  that 
he  condttcted  the  work  altwie,  and  tliat  he 
consigned  to  M.  de  Cfaoi^euil  the  £f\»S^  >pf  his 
discovery.  Fauvei  hkmsteijf  «m  «lMieii4:  wiien 
permission  was  <j4)tain6d  from  the  porte  to 
carry  on  the  researches  in  the  plaia  pf  Troy. 
On  his  return  to  Co^fitantim^le  he  was^ 
however,  appointed  to  examine  the  relics 
which  *  Ghormezano  iiad  (^scovered,  and  a 
chamber  was  assigned  to  hun  for  the  pur« 
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pose  in  the  ambassador's  hotel  at  Pera,  M. 
KaufFer,  an  engineer-officer  attached  to  the 
embassy,  brought  the  fragments  from  Ta- 
rapia,  a  village  on  the  Bosphorus,  the  coun- 
try residence  of  the  French  ambassadors. 
They  were  contained  in  two  glairs  vases, 
which  were  delivered  to  M.  Fauvel,  who 
discovered  among  them  the  statue  of  Isis 
standing  on  a  pedestal  or  table,  which  was 
supported  on  the  backs  of  two  horses,  car- 
rying each  an  armed  warrior.  The  statue 
.  wa3  made  of  brass^  but  the  left  foot  was 
fastened  to  the  pedestal  by  ah  iron  nail*. 
He  found  nothing  resettibling  a  vase  or 
urn^^.     He  told  me,  that  he  had  shown  tP 

♦  Mr.  Gdl  learnedy  that  *<  the  figure  of  a  man  whose  feet 
rested  on  the  hacks  of  two  small  horsesi  was  discovered,  and  the 
fi^gments  of  human  legs  on  their  sides  showed,  that  there  had 
been  originally  a  rider  upon  each,  the  head  of  die  principal  figure 
was  supported  by  two  sphinxes/'—^  Some  have  supposed,  thai 
the  figure  mentioned  above  might  have  been  one  of  the  handles 
of  the  golden,  urn ;  but  it  was  so  mutilated  and  decayed  that  it 
jnequired  al!  the  ingenuity  of  aii  the  French  in  Constantinople  to 
make  any  thing  intelligible  from  the  fr^;inent.  The  authenticity 
of  these  productions  i^Sf  even  at  the  time,  much  disputed,  and 
some  persons  went  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  the  antiquities  were 
manufactured  at  Parish*  Topography  of  Troy  and  its  vicinity^ 
p.  67»  note  8, 

f  Mr.  Dallaway  was  misiaformed  on  this  subject.  He  says, 
(ff  The  urn  or  vaee,  Mr^  Fauveli  an  ingeoioiis  artist  now  residing 
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several  English  travellera  the  drawing  which 
he  made  of  this  figure.  He  had  left  th© 
original  at  Athens,  but  sketched  a  copy  of 
it  for  me  from  recollection. 

at  Athens^  received  from  Mr.  Choiseul  in  its  decayed  8tate»  and 
made  a  model  from  it»  which  has  been  exhibited  to  several  coa- 
noissearsy  as  much  to  their  surprise  as  satisfadtion."  Constan- 
dnople  ancient  and  modem,  p.  353. 

I  had  written  this  note  before  I  observed  the  following  pas- 
sage in  M.  de  ChoiBeul's  letter  to  M.  Chevalier.  «  L'ume 
d'Achille,  ses  os,  ses  cendres,  tout  cela  est  trouve :  au  premier 
vent  du  sud^  Salomon  arrivera  avec  ces  pr^cieuses  reliques."  M* 
Chevalier  has  even  exhibited,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious 
and  the  credulous,  a  representation  of  t^o  urns — ^  vases  cin6- 
raires,  trouves  dans  le  tombeau  d'Achille."  See  Voyage  de  la 
T^roade^  plate  xxiii. 
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Isid  is  represented  differently  from  the 
usual  manner.  She  is  treading  lightly  on 
the  ground,  which  she  appears  scarcely  to 
touch  with  her  right  foot.  She  holds  up  her 
robe  with  her  left  hand,  and  carries  the 
flower  of  the  lotus  in  the  right.  On  each 
shoulder  she  supports  a  sphinx ;  and  among 
the  ornaments  of  her  head  are  the  cow-horns 
with  the  globe,  and  a  sphinx  on  each  sid« 
of  them.  In  her  dress,  her  attitude,  and 
her  general  manner,  she  seems  designed  for 
the  goddess  Hope :  and  indeed  Hope  cannot 
be  better  represented  than  under  the  form 
of  an  Egyptian  goddess,  lightly  skimming, 
over  the  slimy  deposition  of  the  Nile  after 
its  inundation,  and  looking  forward  with 
confidence  to  an  abundant  harvest. 

Unfortunately,  however,  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  relics  themselves,  as  well  as 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  discovery, 
their  authenticity  is  by  no  means  unques- 
tionable. Isis  with  flowing  robes,  is  -not  to 
be  found  among  the  ancient  Egyptian  sta- 
tues. The  sphinxes  placed  on  her  shoulders, 
with  others  again  placed  above  them,  form  a 
singular  kind  of  ornament.  The  iron  nail, 
as  M.  Fauvel  justly  observed,  proves,  that 
the  statue  does  not  date  froja  very  high  an- 
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tiquity,  and  the  armed  warriors  certainly  Ao 
not  belong  to  the  age  of  Homer,  whose 
heroes,  in  no  instance,  go  out  to  war  on 
horseback. 

It  is  much  to  be  re^rettsd,  that  M.  de 
Choiseul  should  have  acted  with  so  little 
judgment,  and  so  much  precipitation,  in  a 
research,  which,  if  it  had  been  properly 
conducted,  might  have  illustrated  a  very 
important  period  of  ancient  history.  He 
confided  to  an  ignorant  Jew  the  superin- 
tendance  and  execution  of  a  task,  which  re- 
quired extensive  erudition  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. He  forced  an  ungrateful  labour  upon 
an  unwilling  agent,  who  was  moreover  com- 
pelled, on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  to  prosecu|:e  it  by 
night  and  under  peculiar  disadvantages. 
And  yet  every  thing  rests  on  the  evidence 
of  this  incompetent,  and  suspicious  witness. 
Certainly  M.  de  Choiseul  could  never  ex-? 
pect,  by  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  learned  and  judicipus  men ; 
still  less  could  he  hope  to  naerit  the  appro-* 
bation  of  the  world. 

"  To  my  own  inquiries,''  says  Mr.  Gell, 
<*  I  have  never  procured  any  satisfactory  ao^ . 
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count  of  these  relics,  even  from  those  who 
were  concerned  in  the  production  of  them  to 
the  world ;  and  when  I  have  requested  in- 
formation from    French  gentlemen   of  char 
racter,  who  knew  the  truths  I  have  always 
found  tliem  impenetrably  silent*/'     It  was 
probably  at  Paris,  that  Mr.  Gell  made  his 
inquiries ;  for  no  person  remained  who  could 
have  answered  them  when  he  was  at  Con- 
stantinople in  January   1802.     KaufFer  had 
died  some  time  before.     Fauvel  was  then  in 
France,  but  he  soon  after  returned  to  Atheas, 
with   the    appointment   of   Consul-General. 
Choiseul  himself  was,  I  believe,  at  that  time 
living  at  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  fled  to 
avoid  the  proscription  of  the  National  Con- 
vention.    These  were  the  only  French  gen- 
tlemen of  character  who  were  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  relics  to  the  world.     It 
is  evident,  that  Chevalier  was  kept  in  perfect 
ignorance:  and  I  am  afraid,  that,  after  all, 
the  Jew  at  the  Dardanelles  is  the  only  person 
who  knew  the  truth. 

Nothing  now  remains  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  curiosity  which  has  been  excited  on 
this  subject,  but  that  M.  de  Choiseul  should 

♦  Topography  of  Troy  and  its  yicinity,  p.  67,  note  S. 
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communicate  whatever  he  may  know  relating 
to  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  the  relics, 
and  exhibit  whatever  he  may  have  preserved 
of  the   fragments    which  he  received    from 
Ghormezano:  by  these  means,  and  by  com- 
paring the    fragments  with    the    specimens 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.   P. 
Hope,  with  which   if  they  be  genuine  they 
must  correspond,    a   ghmpse   of  the    truth 
may   at   last   be   discovered.      Ghormezano 
was  livinj;  when  I  passed  the  Dardanelles  in 
the  year  1803.     He  can  now  have   no  mo- 
tive to  conceal,  or  to  disguise,  the   truth ; 
and  he  might  be  induced  by  moderate  libe- 
rality to  answer  candidly  to  questions,  which 
"Would  unveil  the  mystery. 
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dJBAFFI,  Michael;  chosen  prince  of  Transilvania^  i,  clxxxiif; 
acknowledged  by  the  eraperor,  fur  whom,  though  in  hi» 
own  narne^  he  pays  a  contribution  to  the  porte  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  clxxxiv  note. 

Abassides;  dynasty  of  the^  i,  xxx. 

Abdest^  ablution  preparatory  to  prayer,  ii,  120. 

Abd'tiUiamid,  sultan;  i,  ccxxii. 

Ahd*ullah  Almansur;  sends  agents  into  foreign  countries  lor 
the  purpose  of  collecting  books,  i,   15. 

Abd'ullak  the  Third,  caliph  of  Bagdad;  orders  public  prayers 
for  rain  to  be  made  by  his  subjects,  both  Mussulmans  and 
infidels,  ii,  109  note. 

Abiutions;  performed  in  various  manners  by  difFerent  sects 
i,  31;  commanded  by  the  Mahometan  religion,  i\,  180. 

Abstemioumess  o(  the  Turkxih  soldiers 'y  i,  271;  ii,   12. 

Abubekir,  the  first  CALIPH;  i,  xxxiii. 

Abuffaragius ;  his  account  of  the  seven  original  races  of  man- 
kind, i,  xxiv. 

Abuse,  language  of;  common  to  the  Turks,  ii,  1^4  note. 

Achilles;  means  employedxby  M.  de  ChoiseulGouffier  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  whether  the  tumulus  at  Sigeum  be  really 
the  tomb  of  this  hero,  )\,  4 )  2—420. 
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Acre;  vigorous  defence  of,  by  tbe  Turks,  i,  282* 
Jets  of  devotion ;  sec  namaz,  abdest,  ghoussoul,  ghassl. 
Adrianople;  the  first  seat  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Europe, 
i,  Ivii  note;  the  seraglio  in,  not  visited  by  L^dy  M.  W* 
Montagu,  ii,  268. 
Adultay,  on  the  part  of  the  wife;  may  be  punished  with  death 

by  the  husband,  ii,  236. 
Affection,  parental  and  filial ;  mode  of  expressing,  ii,  1S4. 
Aga;  i,   155  note,  268;  see  AGALIK:  the  AGAS  live  in  a 

state  of  war  like  the  ancient  feudal  barons,  i,  161. 
Agalik,  a  government  of  the  third  rank;  i,  155. 
Agemoglans,  cadets  of  the  order  of  janizaries ;  method  of 

educating  and  training  them,  i,  245. 
Agriculture;  state  of,   in  Turkey,  i,  65;  why  neglected  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  66, 
Ahmed  the  First;  i,  clxv. 
Ahmed  the  Second;  i,  cxcvi* 

^/»«^(/ the  Third;  i,  cxcix;  is  dethroned,  ccvii;  grants  let* 

tcrs  patent  for  the  establishment  of  a  printing  press,  64; 

punishes  tlie  rebels  who  raised  him  to  the  throne,  238 ; 

attempts  to  defend  the  Seraglio  against  the  rebels,  ii,  389. 

Ahmed  Pasha;  anecdote  of,  related  by  Baron  Busbeck,  ii, 

111  note. 
Aischi,  or  Ayesha,  the  favourite  wife  of  Mahomet;  the  cur- 
tain of  her  chamber-door  used  as  a  standard  by  Mahome^ 
and  consecrated  by  the  Ottomans,  ii,  141  note;  suspected 
of  adultery,  237. 
Ajax;  the  sepulchre  of,  ii,  404,  413  note. 
Aklef;  an  opprobrious  appellation  given  to  uncircumcised 

Mahometans,  i,  203  note. 
Albania;  conquered  by  the  Turks,  i,  Ixxiv;  inhabitants  ofi 

"forcibly ^converted  to  MahomeUnism,  ii,  346. 
Albuquerque^  attempts  to  turn  the  course  of  the  river  Nile, 

i,  cxx. 
Akhfmy;  i,  3U 


AtZM,  a  standard;  i^  267. 

Alem  PENAll,   refuge  of  the  world;   one   of    the  sultan's 

titles,  i,  112. 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  pope;  exculpated  by  the  Turkish  his- 
torians  from  the  charge  of  having  caused  the  assassination 
of  Djero,  brother  of  Bajazet  the  Second,  i,  Ixxxii  note. 
Algiers;  the  dominion  of,  usurped  by  the  Turkish  pirates, 
Barbarossa,  i,  cxxii;  is  made  a  fief  of  the  Ottoman  em-> 
pire,  cxxiti ;  form  of  its  government,  cxxvi  note. 
All,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet;  is  regarded  by  some  Mas- 
*     sulman  sects  as  the  heir  to  the  caliphat,  i,  xxxi. 
Allah,  the  name  of  God;  i,  298;  used  as  a  war-shout  by 

the  Ottomans,  217. 
Allegiance,  of  the  Turk^;  is  rather  to  the  office,  than  the  per- 
son, of  the  sovereign,  i,  2. 
"Almanacs;  their  use  among  Mahometans,  i,  73,  76. 
Almsgiving;  practised  as  a  duty  by  Mahometans,  ii,  159. 
Alphabet,  the  Arabian;  adopted  by  the  Persians  and  Turks^ 

i,  42 ;  characters  of,  explained,  44  note. 
Ambassador,  English;  servile  compliance  oi^  with  a  Turk- 
ish custom,  i,  1 87  note. 
Ambassador,  French ;  insists  upon  wearing  his  sword  at  an  au- 
dience of  the  sultan,  ii,   176. 
Amulets,  ii,  139. 

Amusements;  public  and  private,  ii,  202;  of  women,  229. 
Anathema;  publicly  pronounced  against  one  of  the  companies 

of  janizaries,  i,  249. 
Anchorites;  respect  of  the  Ottomans  for,  ii,   123;   austerity 
and  mortification  of  their  lives,  138;  exaggerated  instances 
of  their  indecency,  138  note. 
Angel  of  death;  waits  for  the  consent  of  Mahomet  before  re- 
ceiving bis  soul,  i,  xxxiii. 
Angel  Gabriel;  watches  over  the  graves  of  the  faithful,  ii,  120. 
Angels;  do  not  enter  a  house  in  which  there  are  portraits  of 
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men,  ii,  145;  two  of  them  occupied  in  registering^  hwpmi 
actions,  170. 

Anger;  proneness  of  the  Turks  to,  ii,  164. 

AmfMh;  tenderness  of  the  Turks  towards  the  inferior  and  do* 
mestic,  ii,  160. 

Armc^  czarina  of  Russia;  declares  war  against  the  Turks,  \, 
ccviii;  accedes  to  a  peace  negocialed  by  the  emperpr,  ccxiii. 

Anti-caiiph;  i,  xjrxi  note. 

Appeals;  in  all  ca^ea  may  be  made  to  the  grand  vizir,  i,  135 
note. 

Apostates  from  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  MURTEDDS;  how' 
punished,  ii^  147. 

i4 ra^^ian  deserts;  physical  description  of,  i,  xcii  note. 

Arabia  Felix,  YEMEN;  i,  297. 

Arabs;  extentof  the  empire  of,  i,  xxix^ 

Arabs  of  Spain;  not  superior  in  acquirements  to  those  of  Aai|^ 
and  Africa,  i,  7. 

Arabs;  were  a  civilized  people  before  the  lime  of  Mahomet^ 
1,  7;  did  not  become  barbarous  in  consequence  of  their 
adoption  of  his  religion,  9 ;  cultivated  their  language  and 
applied  themselves  to  general  learning  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Caliphs,  13— -16;  extended  their  language  over  |i 
great  part  of  Asia,  41;  (ancient)  their  manners,  religion, 
pursuits,  respect  for  poetical  compositions,  296—^304; 
their  modes  of  life,  300. 

AttAF,  purgatory;  an  article  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  ii.  111 
*  note,  119. 

Archittcture;  monument^  of  ancient,  in  Asia  Minor,  destroyed 
by  the  Goths,  i,  1 B ;  impii;rfections  of  the  Turkish,  1 9> 
69 ;  the  rules  of,  not  attended  to  in  the  private  buildings  of 
the  Turks,  ii,  203. 

Armenia;  conquered, by  Selim  the  First,  i,  Ixxxv. 

Armorial  bearings  of  Moldavia  and  Walla^chia;  ii,  358. 

Anns;  the  TurkishstJdiers  provide  their  own,  i,  267. 

Army;  the  formation  of  a  regular,  was  the  chief  support  of 
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tlifc  Ott<nnan  house,  i,  Ixx;  incoiivenietices  of  a  standing/ 

clxviii,  clxxii ;  in  what  degree  the  power  of  the  sultan  ii 

•  testraincdby  the  standing,  92,  94;  (see  CAPICULY)  Turk- 

''idi;ittf  formation,  21  i;   divisions,  275;  order  of  battle, 

'     276;  ancient  and  modem  compared,  282;  present  state 

••^f,  284;  ii,  64.' 

Artillery;  when  first  employed  against  the  Turks  in  naval  en* 

gagem^iits,  i,  cjcliv.  ' 

Arts;  those  in  use  among  the  Greeks  were  adopted  by  the 

Turks,  i,   18. 
Arts  and  commerce;  were  considered  as  servile  occupations 
'by  the  ancient  Turks,  i,  6;  cause  of  the  degradation  of, 
-^iii  Turkey,  34. 

Arts,  mechanical;  practice  of,  i,  67. 
Arts,  liben^l  and  mechanical  J  arhong  the  Turks,  defective  in 

theory  and  practice,  i;  63 — 84. 
Arts,  elegant;  cause  of  the  imperfect  exercise  of,  among  the 

Turks,  ii,   145. 
Asia;  minor,  conquered  by  (he  Turks,  i,  xxxv ;   considered 

by  the  Ottomans  to  be  the  permanent  seat  of  Islamism,  ii, 

89  note ;  preferred  as  a  burying  place  by  the  faithful  of 

Constantinople,  225. 
Asiatics;  not  naturally  inferior  to  Europeans  in  vigour  or 

•courage,  i,  244,  277. 
Asf[£RIS,  Ottoman  subjects  liable  (o  militaiy  duty;  i,  230. 
Asper,  a  Turkish  coin ;  value  of,  ii,  37  note. 
Astrology,  judicial ;  in  great  reputation  among  the  Turks,  i, 
•31, -74;  replx>bated   by  the  prophet  Mahomet,  75;    see 

MUKEDJIM   BASHI. 
Astronomy;  causes  of  its  imperfection  among  the  Turks,  i,  30; 

not  distinguished  by  the  Turks  from  astrology,  74  note; 

for  what  purposes  cultivated  by  the  Arabs,  76. 
ATABEt  sultans;  i;  -xxxix; 
Atheism;  uncommon  among  the  Turk's,  ii,   115. 
Athenians;  '(ancient)-  in  general  as^emtty,  av.6w,  and  endMr 
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rcjur  to  cor^e^  $h?ir  pwn  ini9([^<!|iM^t»  J*  ITQ;  f&|i;»eter 

of;  ii,  69 ;  the  fupcrior^y  of  thcit  wUpnrt  dMiractfr  ^ 

owing  to  the  ex(^l)eiic^  of  th^ir  l^Vli^  e^ucatioou  '71 ; 

(modern)  erroneoiitlf  ^8serto4  to  r^ti^i^  tb^  ch^^^ctcc  oT 

t^eir  ancestoril,  1^1. 
Attachment  of  the  Turks  to  the  Ottimian  (|OT^rQB(lfC|tj^>j|L 

what  fotmded,  h  Iiv>  Ixx. 
ifm'^  king  of  the  Hans;  conquen  Da<;tiu  "f  ^V^ 
^bg^:  pottible  d(^ivati(m  of  this  word,  ii,  3J.5,  no^ 
il«<f ^i^  of  the  Turks;  whence  derived,  ii,  163, 
^^lUriaj  ceded  1;iy  the  eneipeiroir  CharlQi  the.  f*i.Q)i  to  hit  kfSfy 

ther  Ferdinand^  i,  ciiif  invaded  \^y  Solim^^  the  Eiiv^ 

cvi,   and  hy  the  grand  vizir  of  Mahomet  the  Foif^ 

cboncviii. 
Avania,  an  unjust  j^psecu^on  in  a  court  of  law;  i,  tlOA^ 
AyetH/  a  divine  revelation;  ii,  %Z1, 
Ayi^h^  a  companion  of  Mahomet;  vei^eij^t^op <)f  tbei  Otlifmffff^ 

for  the  tomb  of,  ii,  225. 
AzAD-coucHLERY,  birds  bought^hy  MsJiomf^taps.fp^  t^  pq^^ 

pose  of  restoring  them  to  liberty;  ii,  168  notq. 
AZAPS,  [Noneers;   i,  255. 
Atoff;  ceded  to  the  Rassians,  i,  cxcviii;  who  sfiak^  i(  a,^^YaI 

arsenal,  cc  note. 
Bacon,  Roger;  acquainted  with  the  co^poi^ion  of  g0]}p9(ir» 

der,  ii,  54  note. 
Bagdad;  theseat  of  government  of  th^  c^ipbs  of  the  1«>ase_of 

Abbasr  i,  XXX ;  sorrendfred,  to. thi^ . Turks^  cxjx,  note;  Wr 

covered  by  the  Persians^  cIzt;  ccp&rnied  to  the  Tc^k^ 

clxxvii  note.  ' 

jBy^K,  a  standard;  f,  268. 
BAiRAftf,  the  month  of;  a  rcj^^u».fi?stiv.a^  i,  119^  lif  ^'i 

note. 
Ba;aM^tbe  First;  i,  Ixi;  excites  the  jealousy  apd  thi^reieplpf??^ 

ofTamerhne,  Ixiil;  refq^^dp  faji^yy^j^i^fi^  bjbking^ 

lauvj   his  dcfea^  ca^'vity^  SM^mi^Ipp,,  apd.  ^^eat;h».  h(T». 


Itvi ;  dirision  of  bis  liereditary  domijribos  aoMmg  hts  dsil-' 
clr^,  htvW,  Ixriii ;  submits  to  a  fepiitnand  from  tbe  CADI 
of  "Bnam,  203  note;  the  wife  of^  treated  with  ignommy 
by  Tamerlane/  ii,  279  note. 

B^^nei  the  Second;  reig;n  andcon^jueseB  of,  i,  Ixxix,  haati 
resigns  the  throne  to  his  son^  llxiiii ;  orders  a  brick  to  be 
made  of  the  dust  collected  fiom  his  clothes  in  his  milit^ 
expeditions,  ii,  149;  punidies  a  PASHA  with  death  finr  re- 
using to  resign  to  him  the  merit  of  a  public  benefit,  158; 
bis  death,  247  note. 

Bakers  f  liable  to  capital  piirnsbinenifbr  selling  brad  ihoii 
of  weighty  i,  205. 

Balance  of  power;  the  preservation  of^  abaiicloDed  by.dMt 
states  of  Europe,  i,  ccxrvi. 

Balkan^  the  Toikiih  name  of  mount  Bcemns,  ii,  947. 

Bar,  the  confederacy  of;  bear  testimony  to  the  honourtH^ 
motires  of  the  sultan  ia  declaring  war  against  Russia  in  V^ 
half  of  the  Polish  nation,  i,  cc3ncnote« 

Barbatosia,  Khairuddinn;  is  appointed  admiral  of  the  Ot* 
toman  Ba?y/  i,  cxiiii;  exploits  of,  cxair,  cxxxAote. 

Barhary,  coast  of;  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  on  th^  i,  cxxii 
note. 

Barrow;  at  Sigeum;  opened  by  order  of  Ml  dc  Choiseul- 
Gbc^fer,  ii,  413. 

BasHmdo;  medical  pnropertiies  of  tbe^  i,  77  noteL 

Biath,  the  wann  or  vapour;  in  general  use  in  Toriwy,  lU 
199;  the  public  buildings  described}  201;  not  tised  as 
a  rendezvous  of  lover^^  2^3. 

Bathings  warm;  e£fecU  of;  on  the  general  health  of  men  9$kA 
women,  ii,  199;  exaggerated  by  De  Tott,  261;  mode 
oC  201. 

Bazar,  ma^ke^phce;  in  the  amp,  i,  266;  insbips^  2M; 
indties^  ii,  864. 

Beads;  ttnd  as  a chann  to  coonteraet  sorcery^  iu  142. 

Beards;  worn  by  MuBsuhnans  after  having  made  the  pil> 

rf  2 
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grimage  to  Mecca,  ii,  132;  general  respeclf  of  tbe  Ori^ 

:  :ental$*for,   186;  why  not  worn  by  Europeans,  ld2;  worn 

*-  by  the  prineei  and  chief  officers  of  state  in  Wallacbia  and 
Moldavia,  345.  ^ 

l^atification;  pronounced  by  Mahomet  on  certain  of  his.  com'' 
panions,  ii,  137  note. 

Beouchmnp,  the  abbe;  is  mistaken  by  a  Turkish  PASHA  for  a 

.  sorcerer*  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  i,  74 

:  note. 

Beauty,  personal;  of  the  Turicish  women ;  ii,  260-*-262. 

Bff(/-yttmt/iirc  of  the  Turks,  ii,  243. 

BeiTH-UL-MALI  MUSUMINN,  the  public  revenues;  ii,  43. 

BektashY,  an  order  of  dervishes,  ii,  124. 

Belgrade;  taken  by  the  Turks,  i.  xcvi;  takeir  by  the  Ger- 

mans,  cxcv;  retaken  by  the  Turks,    cxcvi;    surrendered 

«.  to   Prince  Eugene,  cciii;    surrendered  to   the  Turks  bf 

treaty,  ccxii;  taken  by  the  Germans  and  again    ceded 

to  the  Turks,  ccxxx. 

Belgrade,  treaty  of;  i,  ccxii,  ocxiii. 

BeUDIS,  Ottoman  subjecte  incapable  of  military  service,  i,* 
223,  230. 

Bells ;  used  in  the  churches  and  convents  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  ii,  331. 

Beshiktash;  a  valley  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Bos- 
phorus^  whence  Mahomet  the  Second  transported  his  gal- 
lies  overland  into  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  i,  Ixxviii 
note. 

BeY;  i,  155,  268. 

Beylerbeyuk,  a  district  governed  by^  a  BEYLERBEY,  vice- 
troy, op  lord-ljeutenant;  i^  154. 

3EZESTINS,  public  buildings  in  which  the  most  precious 
artklesof  commerce  are  exposed  t<^  sale,  i,  71. 

Birthright;  privilege  which  the  children  of  the  Imperial  fa- 
mily derive  from,  i,  116;  acknowledged,  in  certain  in* 
stances,  in  Ottomsyi  subjects^  166. 
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!Black  tea;  difficulties  of  its  navigation^  i,  79  note. 

Bodies,  of  persons  executed;  exposed  in  the  public  streets/  i, 
na,  206. 

Books;  how  preserved  in  Turkish  libraries,  i,  27;  of  reli- 
gion, prohibited  to  be  printed,  65. 

Booty;  the  sultan's  share  of,  on  the  capture  of  a  city,  i,  289. 

Bosphorus;  the  northern  entrance  of,  fortified  by  castles,  i, 
clxxvi  note;  the  straits  of,  desci'ibed,  67  note;  ii,  396. 

BOSTANGIS,  gardeners;  i,  246,  276. 

Botskay;  rouses  the  Hungarians  to  insurrection,  i,  clxiv; 
concludes  the  pacification  of  Vienna  with  the  emperor, 
clxv. 

Bows  and  arrows,  continued  in  use  among  the  Turks  after 
the  invention  of  musketry,  ii,  58  note. 

BOYARS,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia; ii,  328,  350;  ludicrous  and  degrading  punisb* 
nient  of,  339  note,  347;  manners  of,  369. 

Brazen  column  in  the  hippodrome  of  Constantinople,  a  relic 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;  the  mutilation  of,  im-. 
puted  without  proof  or  authority  to  Mahomet  the  Second 
and  Murad  the  Fourth,  i,  2y  note;  the  two  remaining' 
heads  broken  off  by  the  franks,  cxcviii  note. 

Bridges;  the  building  of,  considered  an  act  of  charity,  ii, 
157. 

Brum;  4he  seat  of  the  Ottoman  government  in  Asia,  i,  Ivii; 
^  academy  in,  founded  by  Sultan  Orkhan,  20. 

Buda;  treacherously  seized  upon  by  Soliman  thie  First,  i, 
cxiii ;  taken  from  the  Turks  by  storm,  cxcii ;  conduct  of 
Prince  Eugene  at  the  siege  of,-  cxciii  note, 

Buffalo;  ii,  323.  ' 

Bukarestf  capital  of  Wallachia ;  description  of,  ii,  363. 

BukoDina  yielded  by  the  Turks  to  Austria,  ii,  32,  313,  314' 
note. 

Bulgaria;  partitionof  the  kingdom  of,  i,  Ixnote.' 


fiujying  groundf ;  arte  ftlw^ya  without  tlie  walk  of  atieit,  ii^  224  ; 
thoee  in  Aoa  preferred  by  religious  Mahoiiietans«  2225. 

T^tah^pdus;  hit  accoupl  of  the  camp  of  Soiiman,  v  ^'$^- 

Bj/zaiUmc  empire^  final  aubyeruoii  o(  i,  Izi^nit 

fiytantium  ;  the  toil  of  the  Deigbbouring  district  barren^  i,  66 ; 
by  whom  fi)ondcd,  ii,  SSi ;  inquiiy  as  to  tb«  eiFtepit  o( 
SdO. 

Caaba  of  Mecca  (  is  supposed  to  commuxiicate  Tirtue  to  tbe 
jeil  with  which  it  is  covered,  ii,  141 ;  the  face  to  be  tiin)e4 
towards  it  during  prayer>  15S. 

Cabinet  minist^r^  KUBBEH  VI2URS;  list  of,  i,  14B» 

Cadi,  judge;  i,  125. 

CADmw,  Ifldies  of  the  sultan's  HARXKs  ii,  27  J>. 

Cadri,  howling  D£RV1SH£S;  ii,  126. 

Caimacam,  substitute  of  the  grand  vizir  fi>r  tbe.hpmiB  a4ou* 
niatration  in  time  of  war,  i,  144. 

Cstro;  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Fatimits  CAXJPjIs»  i, 
xsxL 

Calendar,  the  Gregorian;  used,  by  the  TuHcs  tof  civil  piir* 
poses,  i,  72. 

Calif  hat;  in  |he  opinion  of  Mussulinan^  b^ame  iQipofcct 
after  the  murder  of  Ali,  i,  ipaii  note;  transferred  to  th^ 
house  of  Osman  on  t£e  conquest  of  Egypt,  xdii,  1 12« 

CaUPHS,  vicars  of  the  prophet;  succeed  to  the  tempond  and 
spiritual  dommion  of  Mahomet,  i,  xxix;  lose 'their  tem- 
poi-al  sovereignty^  xxziv;  rtesign  their  dignity  and  title  to 
Sultan  Selim,  xciii^  rsspect  of  the  Turks  &r  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  the  prophet,  ii,  137;  dii&renl.  dy- 
nasties  of,  see  Ommiadet,  Abam4a,  Fatimtet. 

Caliphs^  Arabian;  cultivated  and  encouraged  learning^  i«  $• 

13>  15,  26,  76, 

CaUPHS;  the  order  of  their  precedency  a  sulu^  of  contro- 
versy amcng  Mahometans,  1,  31. 

CaUPAC,  a  cap  usually  worn  hy  Tartar*  and  b]^  the  ItAtA^i 
h  85,  ii^  199  note. 


-«M$.  f  uikhb;  AtkstihiA  by  Hn  Eh^lirii  renis^db,  i,  iS€; 

b)^  S¥.  Wf^afi,  £57;  1^  Eiitm  Bi{ftbetfk;  2 J8;  fiow 

IcMntitf,  it%;  giAi^1appedranct*df>  2B6. 
Cbnt^^^Z  fiSttvsk  trDffch  regulate  tte  dufotioo  of  t1^  Tiiric- 

isb>  f«  225;  eeirenldiili!s  bh  tbe  bjpetiSh^  o(  202. 
Camdia:  the  idand  of,  inyadedbythe  Turks,  i,  clxiti;  tte 

city  of,  turrendered  b)r  caj^itolaiioh,  clxtivf  the  suireii* 

dcr  o^  promoted  by  the  intrigticlof  a  Gr^l'phydiclaii,  ii, 

SOS. 
€ailm;  (int  tb^  ly  th^  VetV^i&H^  ih  i[  tiavat  cb^M  #it& 

IheTarb^  i>  cxiiv;  m^  by  Mahomet' ttie'l^boiid  ai  the 

iM^  of  ConstahtiiUjpte,  it,  54, 
Canon  NAMfiri,  cdde  of  tf^fitl^  ttill^  cbiiit^bd  tiy  l^lian 

Soliman;  i«  1091 
Ctailt*i>,  DtaietriQ8»  the  hl^ri^n,  prtnie'cif  MoIdai^U ;  til^ 

gotryand  intolerance  o(  ii«  ^73;  revolts  from  bb  all(^H 

«hce  to  the  stittkh  aAd  jolnl'tb^  ezar,  374. 
Canuni,  instituter  of  lawi^  ^siirhat&e  gi^  tb  SbGrnahthe 

FiriC,  i,  catmiu 
ape  of  Oood  Hope ;  cims^cmiMi  of  the  disebvery'of  th* 

passage  to  India  by,  to  tiki  Ec^y^aus,  the  Vehetiahs,  and 

thft  Ottothans,  i,  cxix^  obr. 
CA?t  AGA,  or  CJd'U  A6aH  chief  of  the  vhife  Eunuchs  ;'|«. 

pefintetid<  tins  education  of  thb  pages,  i,  180,  if,  278. 
dAftcULY,  stahding  ariny;  i,  2i26,   250—253,  28 jf;   set 

Ml^H€$,  TOPGiD,  GEBBGIS,  ^AK^AS,  SPAIIli. 
CAPidt  6ASm,  chftmberliiti  of  th^  coiift;  office  bC  i,  l63, 

ii;  26;  iriod^  of  pMtedib^  in  the  pamsHment  of  aiksaied 

liefsbos,  177. 
d^ltoii^,  or  poll  m)   in    MoMUvia  and  Wallachia,  ii, 

Ht;  s^etfOAtdH. 
JSAPtbABiTi^eiA,  loftt  high  admiral;  a  member  of  the  ca- 

bineUcouncil^  i,  148. 
tUtrahdg^btnia,  Moldavia;  eirotf  of  Leunclavius  ietfpeetUig  iht 

ori|;iki  of  ihifik]^piAflSb[>i|)^  ii*  Sti  note; 
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Cktramania;  extent  of  the  principality  of,,  i,  xlix;  it»  natural 
strength,  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Ottonian8>rlvii». 

Cara  Mustafa,  the  grand  vi?:ir  of  Mahomet  the  .Fourth;  <be>-' 
^ieges  Vienna,  i,  clxxxviii ;  is  accused  by  historians  of  ^^ 
attempt  to  usurp  the  Imperial  dignity,   118^  .     '• 

Caravans;  i,  84^  m    ,  .^ 

Caravanserai;  description  of,  ii,  156  note, 

Carlovilz ;  treaty  of,  i,  cxcvii. 

Ca;]paMuzn  mountains ;  ii,  314^i^ 

pa«^Mz/i  gates;  importance  of  this  passage  to  the.  security  of 

.    Asia,  i,  cliii  note.  .    '.^    - 

Caspian  sea;  the  incursions  of  the  Turks  into  the  Roman  em- 
pire made  from  the  neighbourhood  of,  ],xxxiv.    . 

Castration;  -ii,  293.   •       **  ,     .  .    .  •» 

Qasuists,  Turl&ish;  a:icribe  holiness  to  the  Ottoman- sultan^ 
i,  113,.    -     ...  ,        ^  . 

Catalogs,  general,  of  books  in  Arabip,  Persian^  apd  Turk- 
ish, ESSAMl'Y  KUTUB;  i,  29.  •       .    .  t 

Cari^ertn<r,  the  czarina,. wife  of. Peter  the  First;  saves  the 
Kussian  army  from  destruction,  i,  cci,  ii,  S8  note;  save^ 
the  life  of  I)eFnetrius  Cantemir,  375. 

Catherine  the  Second,'  empress  of  Russia;  ambitious  views  pf, 
i,  ccxiv,  ii,  .9-1 ;  procures  the  election  of  Count  Ponia.^ 
tow^ki  to  the  throne  of  Poland^  i>  ccxv;  her  aggressions 
in  Poland, ccxv-— ccxix J  warwiththe  Turks, ccxx;. agrees  to^ 
the  partition  of  Poland,  ccxxiii ;  obtainf  the  Crimea,  ccxxvi; 
concurs  with  Joseph  tlie  Second  in  invading  the  Turjdsh  do-, 
minions,  ccxxyi ;  is  attacked  l>y'  Sweden,  ccxxviii;  succfss 
of  her  arms  against  the  Turks,  ccxxix  note;,  r^ects  th^ 
ftrmed  mediation  of  England,  ^ol)and«  and  Prussia#,and« 
concludes  peace  with  the  Turks  on  her  own  terms,  ccxxix. 
(!<Hholics,  Polish ;  Torpi  confederacies  in  order  to  prevent  th^^ 
partition  of  their  country,  i,  ccxix.  %  ,  ^  ■  .  -  .  . .,.:  '  ." 
(Caucasus,  mount;  presumed  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
soiC£  9f  the  Turkisti  hordes,  i^  2^  ii,  315  note. 
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Cavalry,  feudal,  SPAHIS;.  j,  253;.  seeZAiM,  TIMARIOT, 
CaYYIM,  sexton;  ii,  i21. 

Cazy-ASKEH,  chief  judge  ;n^the  Turkish  courts  of  law ;  i, 
125 ;  is  a  member  of  the  divan  or  council  of  state,  and 
judge  of  the  army,   1.51,  265;  of  Romelia,  presides  in 
the  court  of  exchequer,  ii,   1 4. 
Celibacy ;  not  more  frequent  in  Turkey  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, ii,  2.'i2. 
Ceremonies i^QXX  the  l^irth:  or,  circumcision  of  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  ii,  46;  in  public  calamities,   109  note;  of  public 
worship,  )22  npte;  at  funerals,  223  ;  at  marriages,  233 ;  on 
the  nom.ination  of  the  princes.of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
340. 
Chairs;  arc  no(,  a. common  article  of  furniture  in  Turkey^  ii, 

244. 
iC^Aa/ctfe/oii;.wJiy  (palled  the  city  of  the  blind,  ii,  384." 
Chaoush;'  i,  190  note,  274. 

Character,  national;   i,  3,   182;  jwhence  derived,  ii,  72. 
Charity  to  the  poor;  a  religious  duty,  i,  3  note,  9,  ii,  159  ; 

compared  b^ a  poet  to  musk^  155;  works  of  public,  156. 
Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor;  cedes  the  Austrian  territories  to 
his  brother  Fer4ins^n<jji  i,  ciii;  leads  an  army  against  the 
Turks,  cvii;  is  repulsed  from  Algiers,  cxxiv ;  invades  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  cxxv. 
Charles  the  Sixths  emperor ;  treacherous  conduct  of,  prevf- 
ously  to  his  inconsiderate  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Turks,  j^  ccix. 
Charles  tlie  Twelfth,,  king  of  Sweden ;  escapes  into  Turkey 
after  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  i,  cc;  intrigues  of  bis  agents, 
186. 
Chastity  of  W9men;  is  to  be  preserved  even  by  the  murder  of 

the  person  who  attempts  its  violation,  ii,  239. 
Chelebi  ;  a  title  given  to  the  sons  of  Bajazet  the  First  while 
they  ruled  over  separate  portions  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
J,  h^x. 


Ciesi:  tatiquity  6f  the  g&me  dC  i,  142,  14^ ;  U  j^ftA  Sjr 

theTuiH295,  ii«  229. 
ChUdrtn,  of  princes  and  pHllc^ds^  df  the  tm^ial  fbtiily; 

doomed  to  immediate  death,  I,  iiOj,  ii,  2S5. 
CHUtrtn;  physical  and  mbral  edneatioil  of,  li,  106«i»»107}. 

respect  of,  for  their  mofhelrs,  232. 
Children,  natural;  equally  kgitimate  With  Aos^borti  in  wal* 

lode,  ii,  235. 
Ckina;  stopped  in  improvement  id  cdmeqaaCice  df  Ifk  ik^ 

potic  government,  i,  99. 
CliiKGAKEliS,  gypsiei;  collect  pallets  of  gold  ttbm  the  riveo 

of  Wallacfiia  and  Moldavia,  ii,  31. 
Chivalry:  the  romantic  spirit  of,  common  among  the  iiilMent 

Arabs,  i,  291 ;  in  what  degree  pottessed  by  tiwf  TtUkf 

ii,  56  i  whence  derived,  192, 
Choupil'Omiffitr,  Comte  de;  causei  tb^  barrd#  at  Sigeutt  th 

be  opened,  ii,  413. 
ChorMy  All  Pasha,  bis  sunfiHiftry  ifiode  of  deddinelilT  iMti 

1,  200. 
Ckrut;  respett  and  veneratiod  of  MulKdmaitt  ftf;  il,  114 

note,  153  note. 
Chrtmology:   imperfect  acquaintance  of  the  Turll;  with,  i^ 

61,  72. 
Chty$occra$,  the  golden  bom ;  the  tiafkie  of  the  hXftXi  <rf 'By* 

zantium,  ii,  3S3 ;  description  oi^  395« 
Church,  Greek;  ii,  93— 95,  331. 
Circassian  girls ;  cause  assigned  by  Peyssonnel  tbr  their  bting 

preferred  by  the  sultans  to  the  Geoi^iatts,.  ii,  2ii  note. 
Circumcision;  the  omission  of^  among  Mahometans,  is  t  Ukh* 
ject  of  Teprobation,  i,  203  note;  of  the  princes  of  the 

blood,  is  announced  by  circular  letters  to  the  gbVemon  tf 

provinces,  ii,  46. 
Civiliam,  Turkish;  acknowledge  no  legal  rMActioni  oa  Oe 

temporal  power  of  the  sultan,  i,  110. 


Cwi^;  czpreanMs  aind  forms  oC  ^mmf  the  Tivka^ ii>  iSJi 

—185. 
-^HvilizMiion,  of  the  Christians  and  Turks;  oomparative  stats 

q£  duriog  thie  sixteenth  centuiy,  i«  cacxii^,  cxxxiii. 
Qleanlineu:  is  inculcated  as  a  religious  duty,  ii«  214. 
Ckrgy;  Greek,   characterized  by  Mr.  Eton,  i,  232  note; 

are  confirmed  in  their  spiritual  authority  by  the  Turks^ 

ii,  299;  Russian,  ii,  95;  Mussuloiaii,  not  distinguished 

from  tlie  laity  by  their  dress  or  mode  o£  lifie,  121;  MoU 

dayian^od  Walls^cbian,  331,  348. 
CHmate;  misrepresentation  of  the  effects  of,  infonningthe 

national  character,  i,  104  note,    ii>  106;  over-rulcKl  by 

moral  causes,  163;  Montesquieu's  theory  as  to  the  in* 

fluenceoC  189. 
Clocks;  unknown  in  Arabia  at  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  i,  72« 
Coaches,  COCHE'S;  used  only  by  the  heads  of  the  pi^MA>  i, 

126  note;  and  by  women,  ii,  230  note* 
Code  ofMahometan  laws;  i,  109  note. 
Coffee;  Mussulman  doctors  difler  in  opinion  aa  to  the  legality 

of  drinking,  i,  108  note. 
Coffee^haufe$  ;  places  of  public  amusement,  ii>  204. 
Coffin,  TABUT;   ii,  223. 
Coin,   Turkish;    progressive  debasement  of«    during    thre< 

centuries,  ii,  37  note. 
Coinage ;  one  of  the  chief  prerogatives  of  Mabometim  itio« 

narchs,  i,  IWi  note;  regulations  concerning  the  Turkish, 

u,  37. 
CoUeges,  MEDRESSE^;  courseof  studies  in  the  Turl^ish,  i,  29 

note; 
COLTUK  VIZIB,  the  highest  dignity  in  Ihe  sultan's  household, 

i,  181. 
Commerce;  free  from' restrictions  in  Tuikey,  i,  82;  in  the 

interior  of  the  Turkish  empire   carried  on  by  caravans, 

84;  public  buildii^  for  the    convenience  of,  ii,    15$ 
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Compound  words ;  tbe  use  of,  in  a  language,  denotes  the  ge^ 

nius  and  character  of  the  people,  i,  47, 
Concubinest;  ii,  235  note. 

Cor\fes3ion  of  fkith ;  formulary  of  the  Mahometan,  ii,  117. 
Confiscation;  exercised  only  over  tbe  property  of  persons  in 

the  service  of  government,  i,  114;  no  emolument  to  the 

sultan,  166;    means  employed  to  elude  this  law,  212; 

Mr.  Eton's  calculation  of  the  annual  amount  of,  ii,   11; 

one  of  the  constitutional  ways  and  means  of  raising  revenue 

in  Turkey,  33 ;  the  ULEMA  exempted  from  the  operation 

of  the  law  of,  34,  127;  the  property  of  women  not  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of,  35,  231, 
Coft;t^a/ duties ;  ii,  240. 

Conquest,  universal ;  the  object  of  Mussulman  warfare,  i,  6. 
Conscription,  military;    (of  the   Ottomans)   origin,  i,  242 ; 

and  abolition  of,  245. 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus;  mentions  the  Turks  by  name, 

i,  XXV  note. 
Constantinople;  siege  and  capture  of,   by  the  Ottomans,  i, 

Ixxvii ;  misrepresentations  of  this  event,  24,  25 ;    is  not 

the  birth-place  of  the  plague,  ii,  217;  situation,  extent^ 

and  local  advantages  of,  394. 
Constitution  of  government;  in  the  Roman  and  Ottoman  em"* 

pires  compared,  i,  clxx. 
Constitution  of  Mahometan  monarchies;  essentially  miUtary, 

i,  224. 
Constitution  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  i,  107;  see  MULTEKA, 

CANON  NAMEH. 
Constittuionallavfs;  the  immutable  nature  of  the  Ottoman, 

is  the  principal  cause  of  tbe  degeneracy  of  the  empire,  i, 

cxxxii,  237. 
Consuls,  commercial  agents;  appointed  by  European  states 

to  reside  in  Bukarest  and  Yassy,  ii,  373  note. 
Contrast   of   European  and   Oriental    manners;   ii,    185; 

whence  derived,  187 — 196, 
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Contrwernf,  religiotfs;  aiibjecU  of>  among  Mussulmans^  \, 
31. 

Conversation;  language  of  polite,  i,  42,  ii,  204. 

Com;  the  exportation  of,  from  Turkey,  prohibited,  i,  82; 
the  trade  of,  in  Constantinople,  monopolized  by  govern- 
ment, ii,  23. 

Coronation;  the  ceremony  of,  how  performed  by  the  Otto- 
mans,  i,  125. 

Corroiive  sublimate ;  a  foolish  story  on  the  subject  of,  related 
by  Dr.  Pouquef ille,  ii.  111. 

Cossaks,  of  the  Dnieper;  enter  the  Bosphorus  and  ravage  the 
villages  and  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  i,  clxxvi  ;•  solicit 
the  protection  of  the  porte,  clxxxv ;  submit  themselves  t» 

'  Russia,  clxxxvi ;  their  war  with  the  Turks,  ii,  83 — 86. 

Cosset,  of  the  Don;  are  expelled  from  AzofTby  the  Turks!, 
i,  clxxx. 
.  Costs  of  suit,  in  a  'Turkish  court  of  law ;  the  party  who  gains  . 
the  cause  liable  to  the  payment  of,  i,  302. 

Costume ;  of  the  Turks,  ii,  197 ;  of  the  Moldavian  and  Wal- 
lachian  peasantry,  329 ;  of  the  princes  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  338. 

Council  of  state,  DIVAN ;  the  sultan  takes  no  part  in  the  deli- 
berations of^  i.   147. 

Courier;  see  Tartar,  Upean. 

Osurt;  of  a  PASHA  described,  i,  160 ;  of  the  princes  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  ii,  342. 

Cfeation  of  man ;  Friday  consecrated  to  religion  in  comme- 
moration of,  ii,   119. 

CteduUty,  superstitious;  of  a  Greek  sailor,  i,  81. 

Crimea  is  united  with  the  Ottoman  empire,  i,  Ixxviii ;  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  independent,  ccxxiii;  lb  appropriated 
by  the  empress  of  Russia,  ccxxvi. 

Cn'mej  and  punishments;  i,  205,  ii,  349. 

Croatia;  ceded  by  Rhodolph  the  Second  to!  Charles  of 
Styria,  wtio  establishes  th«  militia  called  Croats,  i,  civil* 
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CruMtle,  w  holy  war;  deienakied  upen  in  tfae  eotaeil  df 
Placentia,  i,  itixvii ;  progrew  and  termination  of^  xxznii, 
xxxiz. 
Crutaders;  destroy  matry  of  die  ancient  atatucs  on  tbeir  oon*^ 

quest  of  CoBataatinople,  i,  20  note. 
Cuban;  acquired  by  Riusia,  i,  ccxxiii. 
CuitoKuhouse  duties;  ii,  14;  produce  of,  in  Wallacbia  uA 

Moldavia,  362  note. 

(j/prus;  revolutions  of  the  government  of,  i,  czscv;  is  taketx 

by  the  Turks,  cnxix;  the  wont-peopled  peit  of  Ae  Ot* 

toman  domini^M^  ii,  19. 

Ctar  of  Muscovy ;  joins  in  the  confederacy  against  the  TisAh 

i,  cxcii ;  die  powo*  of,  much  dreaded  by  the  Turks,  ii,  82« 

Dacia;  history  and  geographical  description  of,  ii,  309^— 

311. 
Damasais;  the  seat  of  government  of  the  CALIPHS  of  the 
house  of  Ommias,  i,  xtix;  a  city  reputed  holy  by  Mnt^ 
■  sulmans,  ii,  225. 
Dance;  of  DERVISHES,  ii,  125;  of  public  perfinlBiefs,  mal» 
and  female,  206 ;  of  Turkish  ladies,  248 ;  of  the  Wallachian 
peasantry,  331 ;  court-dance  in  Moldavia  and  WaHacliHa, 
343. 
Dardanellts ;    the  entrance  of,    fortified  by  the  Tnrka,   \, 
-  clxxxiv. 
Bay;  is  reckoned  among  Mahometans  to  begin  inunediatdf 

after  sunset,  i,  72. 
Debauchery,    licentious;  ii,    253,   255  note;   rigorous  'pu- 
nishment of,  292. 
Deceased;  obsequies  of  Mussulmans  who  fall  in  battle;,  ii^ 

149;  ofthefaiiliful,  222. 
Decline  of  the  Ottoman  power ;  to  what  cause  to  be  ascribe^, 

i,  102. 
l)ErTERDAR  EFFENDI,  grand  treasurer  of  the  Ottoman  em^ 
pire;  is  a  member  of  the  01VAN,  i,  148;  supenntendf 
the  receipts  and  the  expenditure  of  the  MIBI,  ift  3,  15. 
Degeneracy  of  the  Turkish  armies;  in  what  consists,  i,  282. 


l£>t%tfSili  9^  appdUti^^  gif^ to  a  V^^  of  it^pmi/iqei  in  « 

Tuikith  army,  i,  215  note,  \h  51;  to  the  bo^-gg^rda 
'  of  the  lances  of  Moldaria  and  Wal]acfaia»  946. 
Delphi;  an  ancient  monunpcnt  bffouglxl  from,  atill  Teflaainii  ia 

^  kipfKk^ii?0|9^  of  Constantinople^  \»  23. 
D£RVISH£9 ;  orders  of,  ii,  124. 
Ijj^p^im;,  aasfertjon  as  t^  the  frequency  qC  ia  the  TttiiiA 

armies^  explained*^  i,  225  note. 
Vefpotimn;  inquiry  as  to  its  existence,  its  nature,   ita.  99* 

l^nt^  a,nd  efiecU  in  the  Tuitidb  goTeroBkent,  i/  S^«-> 
'     103 ;  presomed  to  be  die  chief  c^use  of  the  pl^gjoe^  ii, 

219. 
DcTott,  Baron;  his  exaggerated  descripUoQi of  tbieeffycti of 

4flspf>tisas,  h  ^« 
IHctUmary,  Arabic;  excellence  of  ita  plao^  i,  14» 
Ijliimri:  s^e  lahk'ipticc,.  ^ 

Diodonu  Siculns;  records  the  tradition  of  the  ancienta  >o> 

apecting  Ihe.efiiNrta  off  the  irruption  of  the.  Cuxin^  into.  Qm 

^Sgeiin  am,  ii«  402. 
J^i^giine^  nilitaryj  im>ortfince  of,  intheestablishflsentand 

the  ei^enfion   of  the  Ottoman   power,    i,  xlrii^   28 1 ; 

caoses  of  its  relaxation,  237 — 241 ;  inefficiency  and  conk* 

aioqiieDcei  of  attempts  to  restore  it,  2JS5,  joi^  56^ 
JHicard,  feltgious ;  fatal  consequences  of,  i,  cxixvir-roaQux^ 

ccxv,  ii,  73— 75, 
J)il9ifimberma^  of  Poland;  opposed  only  by  the  T^rks^  i^ 

ccxx;  projected  by  the  king  of  Phissia,  ccxxii* 
IH9f!»te$j  rdigious;  seldom  occur  among  tba'Tuita,  ii,  15  L 
Diuidents,  of  the;  Greek  and  Protestant  coommnlons;  n)e- 

morial  presented  by  the  English  minister  in  behalf  of  the 

Pojiish,  i,  ccxyi  note. 
JflVAS,  council  of  Bta^e;  i,  147;  Ugjb  court  of  judicature 

in  Moldavia  and  WallaieU/i,  ii,  346» 
Jfffforce;  pijadice  of,  among  the  Tuckf^  li,  236;  in  mh»t 

cases  permitted  to  women,  238. 
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tyem*  cause  of  his  rebellion  against  his  brother  Bajazet  th^ 
Second,  i,  box;  his  fligbl  and  death,  Ixxxii* 

Djirid,  javeiin-  ii,  20l.  '• "  - 

Djumm^aGUIUN,  Friday;  ii,  234.  ' '''    • 

Docility  of  the  Turks;  presumed,  i,  35 ;' exemplified^  105 
note,  294. 

Doctors  of  Mussulman  law,  Mlfpfi;  i/  131;  sec  SHE'ilf 
ISLAM.  '  '        -'"• 

Dogs;  ii,   160.  '      *  "* 

D'Ohsson;  author  of  the  Tableau* general  de  Tempire  Otto- 
man, character  of  his  work,  i,  9  note.**  *-^- • 

Doria,  Andrew ;  admiral  .of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
i,'  cvii  note,  cxxiv,  cxxvii. 

Doxvery ;  the  stipulation  of,  in  the  contract,  is  what  chiefly 
constitute*  a  marriage;*  ii,  234.      '  '^'• 

Dragoman,  interpreter;  i,  145,  ii>  116  Tiote,  120  note," 
303.   '  *•    ■•         •  '  •  •  :■'' 

Dreams;  opinion  of  the  Tark's/fespectitig,  ii,  144. 

Dress;  of  the  Orientals,  ii,  186,  197;;  of  the -Turkish  wo- 
men; abroadi  251,  260;  and  at  hoiifie,  263;  night 
dresses  common  both  to  men  and  \fome*f,  ^87,  243. 

Drinks,  prohibited ;  see  Wine,  Coffee.       -  .  ^.  > ^' 

Drunkenness-;  examples  of,  in  the  Ottoman  sultans,  ii,  168. 

Duelling;  ii,  165. 

Dynasties,  Turkish;  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  •i,'xxxiT. 

Eastern  empire ;  degeneracy  of,  i,  xlviii ;  inquiry  into  the 
policy  and  possibility  of  re-establishing  it,  ii,  67. 

Ecclesiaslical  jurisdiction ;  is  not  ^xerciSed  by  the  MUFTI, 
but  by  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  i,   123. 

Edicts,  of  the  saltan ;  see  KHATT  'Y  SHERIF. 

Education;  public  and  private,  of  the  Turks,  i.  29;  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  120  note;  of  the  pages' of  the  court, 
179;  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  ii,  71;  of  Turkish  chil- 
dren, 107;  of  women,  247,  259;  of  the  Moldavians  and 
Wallachians,  367,  S69- 


Sjgypt;  revolutidiii  of  the  kingdom  of>  i^  lxxtvii>  bodcviii; 

physical  description  of^  Ixxxviii  note;  form  of  government 

established  on  its  conquest  by  Sultan  Selim>  xci\,  i\,  307 ; 

was  taxed  by  Constanttne  to  supply  wheat  for  the  capital^  29. 
SgypHam;  character  of  the^  i,  104  note. 
Mementary  knowledge ;  deficiency  oC  among  the  Gredks,  i, 

32;  and  the  Turks,  38. 
Emigration;  of  theTuikish  tribes^  i,  zxv  note;  of  the  Sola- 

Tonian  tribes^  Ixnote;  of  the  Jews  firom  Spain^  ii,  9;  of 

the  Goths,  310. 
EmiR;  a  title   given  to  governors  of  provinces,  i,  xsxlx, 

Ixix  note ;  to  the  posterity  of  Mahomet  by  his  daughter 

FatiiBa,  il,  127* 
Emir-ul-UMERA,  imperator  imperatorum ;  i,  Ixix.  * 
£mirs,  Asiatic;  abolition  of  their  independence^  i^  bodii/ 

bodv  note. 
Xmpire,  Ottoman;  greatest  extent  of,  i^  xliri;  boundaries  in 

the  time  of  Selim  the  First»  Ixxxiii ;  divisions  and  subdr- 

visions  of  its  territory,  215;  see  BEYLERBEYUK,  FASHA« 

LIK,  AOAUK,  MUSSEUMLIK,  VAIVODAUK. 
JEmpire,  Ottoman;  precarious  situation  of,  ii,  66. 
EncampmaU;  order  of  Turkish,  i,  264,  266. 
England :  procures  a  peace  for  the  Turks  from  the  emperor 

Leopold,  i,  ccxxiz ;  the  menaces  of,  derided  by  Russia^ 

cczxix. 
England;  motives  adduced  by  Mr.  Eton  to  engage  the  go« . 

vemment  of,  to  cooperate  with  the  Greeks  in  delivering 

them  from  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  ii,  79,  82. 
EnsigM  of  the  janizaries;  are  distinguished  by  painted  dc* 

vices,  i,  248. 
Epicurean  philosophy;  erroneously  asserted  to  be  adopted  by 

the  Turks,  ii,  116  note, 

E^taphs;  ii,  225. 

Ettogntl,  lather  of  Osman;  engage  in  the  iervice  of  tha 

juitan  flsf  Ic«nium,  h  ^. 
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EsKT  SERAI;  a  palace  in  Constantinople  in  wliicb   arc  coi»- 

fine<l  the  princes  of  the  bloody  i,  119;  and  the  \vidow8  of 

the  sultans,  ii,  276. 
EsSNAF;  a  corporation  of  tradesmen,  i,   159  note. 
Establishments,    public;    supported   by  assignments  of  land, 

ii,  1,  2. 
Eton,  Mr. ;  bis  definition  of  despotism,  i,  90. 
Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoy;  victories  of,    over  tbe   Turks,  i, 

cxcvii,  cciii. 
EwmcJis;  their  office  in  tlie  Turkish  HAREM,  if^  265,  217, 

292 ;  in  the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  department, 

276;  in  the  seraglio,  278. 
Europe;  changes  introduced  into,  by  the  discoveries  and  im- 

^vemcnts  of  the  moderns,  i,  cxxix — cxxxiii. 
Europeans;  contrast  of  the  manners  of,    with  those  of  tlie 

Orientals,  ii,  185. 
Euxine,  or  Black,  Sea ;  conjectures  as  to  the  ancient  extent 

of,  ii,   401. 
Excise  duties;  see  NIZAMI  DJEDID. 

Exercises  of  i\\G  body;  in  use  among  the  Turks,  ii,  207.  ■ 
Expiation  of  sin;  obtained  by  assisting  at  the  funeral  proces- 
sion of  the  faithful,  ii,  223. 
I^e,  evil;  opinion  of  the  Orientals  as  to  the  influence  of  the, 

ii,  141. 
EZANN ;  a  hymn  contauiing  a  confession  of  the  Mahometan 

faith,  used  in  summoning  the  people  to  prayers,  ii,   117. 
Faith;  the  Turks  unjustly  reproached  with  breach  of,  i,  137, 

288. 
Faith;  articles  of  Mahometan:  the  unity  of  God,  ii,  110; 

tlie  divinity  of  the  KORAN,   112;  purgatory,  aRAF,   119. 
False  Witnesses;  how  punished,  i,   196,  203;  openly  avov 

their  profession,   199. 
Fanal;  a  district  of  Cdnstantinople,  ii,  313 
Fanaticism;  a  chief  feature  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  ii, 

116  note. 
FaUZ;  religious  duties  commanded  by  <Jod,  ii,  119* 
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Fashion  of  dress;  less  variable  in  Turkey  than  in  Europe,  ii, 
263-    -. 

Fasting;  a  religious  duty  among  Mahometans,  ii,  117. 

Fasting  and  prayer;  ineiBcacy  of,  in  averting  public  cala- 
mities, i,  cxcv. 

Fatalism:  see  Predestination, 

Fatih,  vanquisher;  a  surname  of  Mahonaet  the  Second,  i, 

'    Ixxviii. 

FatihiiA;  the  first  chapter  of  the  KORAN,  which  is  recited  as 
a  prayer  by  Mahometans,  ii,  225. 

Fatima ;  fondness  of  the  prophet  Mahomet  for  his  daughter, 
ii,   128  note. 

Fatimites;  dynasty  of  the,  i,  xxxi;  extirpated  by  the  ATABEK 

^,  sultans,  xxxix. 

Fear ;  influence  of  this  passion  on  persons  exposed  to,  or  in- 
fected  with,  the  plague,  ii/211. 

Fellahs,  Egyptian  peasantry ;  i,  287. 

Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Austria;  chosen  king  of  Hungary  in 
opposition  to  John  de  Zapoli,  i,  ciii;  the  sultan  refuses  to 
Jlcknowledge  his  title,  cv ;  and  invades  his  dominions,  cvi ; 
his  treaty  with  John,' king  of  Hungary,  ex;  does  homage 
to  the  Ottoman  porte  for  hi»  divisiori  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  cxvi.  ^ 
Festival,  religious;  see  BaiRAM. 

FeTWA;  decision  or  opinion  of  a  doctor  of  the  Mussulman 
laws  on  questions  of  law  or  equity,  i,  193;  form  of,  201 
nete ;  given  by  the  MUFTI  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of 
the  art  of  printing,  64;  in  political  cases,  not  absolutely 
necessary,  136;  though  useful,  138;  can  be  issued  onlj 
at  the  demand  of  government,  193;  compilations  of,  194. 
Ftsudal  proprietors;  the  constitutional  supporters  of  the  OtX^ 
man  government,  i,  clxviii ;  obligation  of  their  charters, 

222. 
feudal  system  of  the  Ottofc.ans;  peculiar  inconveniences  ofi 
^  cviii,2l6~218. 


fieft,  military;  not  an  hereditary  right,  i,  211,  M2;   aft 

essential  to  the  support  of  the  Ottoman  government,  219; 

vacancies  sometimes  filled  up  by  purchase,  222,  ii,  S3  f 

•ee  ZIAM£T,  TIMAR. 
Fi^treej  does  not  thrive  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  iv 

322. 
Figures,  human;  forbidden  to  be  painted, by  the  Turks,  ii, 

145. 
Finances;  see  Revenues. 
Fires,  In  Constantinople;  frequently  occasioned  by  malconx 

tenta,  i,  187. 
Firman  ;  an  official  warrant  of  the  Turkish  government,  iv 

30,  355. 
Floors;  in  Turkish  houses  are  covered  with  carpets  or  mats^ 

ii,  214,  243. 
Forestalling;  means  employed  by  the  Turkish  government  to 

prevent,  ii,  23,  24. 
Fornication;  private,  ii,  254;  public,  severe  punishment  of, 

292. 
Fortresses;  courage  of  the  Turks  in  defending  their,  i,  280; 

Turkish,  on  the  left  of  the  Danube,  ii,  ^53  note. 
FOCJKAHHA,  jurisconsults ;  an  order  which  comprises  the  doc* 

tors  of  law  and  the  ministers  of  justice,  i,  121. 
Fountain;  inscription  on,  written  by  Sultan  Ahmed,  ii,  157. 
Francii  the  First,  king  of  France ;  makes  a  treaty,  offensive 

and  defensive,  with  Sullan  Soliman,  i,  czxx  note. 
Frank;  the  general  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Christendom^ 

i,  84* 
Fixaids;  practised  by  the  agents  of  the  porte  who  supply  the 

capital  with  corn,  ii,  28. 
Free  will ;  the  doctrine  of,  in  what  degree  admitted  by  Ma^ 

hometans,  ii,  133. 
Friday  ;  why  consecrated  to  public  worship  by  Mahometans, 

ii,  119. 
Funerals;   usages  observed  at,  by  the  Turks,   Jews,    and 

Christians,  ii,  223;  fatal  consequences  of  hasty,  224. 
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Furs;  a coumon  articl«  df  dreas among  men  and  women^  ii^ 

246,  263. 
Gakua;  a  Mibarb  of  Constantinople,  ii,  S9S. 
€fallie9;  a  fleet  of,  conveyed  over  land  during^  the  tiegc  of 

Constantinople  by  Mahomet  the  Second,  i,  Izxviii  note. 
4Same  laws;  do  not  eniit  in  Turkey,  i,  160. 
Gom^f  of  chance;  reprobated  by  the  Turkis,  i,  175* 
Garcifw  of  the  Turks;  ii,  203. 
Garrimn  duly;  negligently  performed,  i,  280. 
Cazi,   conqueror;    a  surname  of  Murad  the  Fourth,   k 

clzxviii. 
GebeOIS,  armourers;  i,  252. 
GeTiertf^  of  the  Turkish  army;  see  SeiuSEIEB, 
GennadUu;  patriarch  of  the  Greek  church  at  the  period  of 

the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  i,  cxxxviii  note ;  confirms 

the  obedience  of  the  Greeks  to  the  authority  of  the  sultaoj 

ii,  300  note. 
Genoese;  expelled  firom  the  Crimea  by  Mahomet  the  Second, 

i,  Ixxviii. 
JEfeography;  imperfectly  known  to  the  Tuifa^  i,   30;   their 

ignorance  of,  exaggerated,  73  note. 
Georgian  women;  asserted  by  Peyssonnel  to  be  not  .admia* 

sible  into  the  Imperial  HAREM,  ii,  282. 
Gepida;  Ardaric,  king  of,  establishes  bis  power  in  Dacia^ 

ii,  311. 
Ghassl,  washing;  a  religious  duty,  ii,  120. 
Ghavs  ALEM,  refuge  of  the  world ;  an  invisible  association  of 

saints  perpetually  existing  among  men,  ii,  126* 
Ghaznevides;  dynasty  of  the,  i,  xxxiv, 
Ghiaour;  an  opprobrious  appellation  applied  by  the  Turin 

to  persons  not  professing  the  Mahometan  faith,  i,  185. 
Ghoossoul,  purification  of  the  body  by  wa<(hing;  ii,  120. 
Gladiator9;  are  hired  to  perform  at  public  entertainments^  iij 

206 
Good4freeding;  forms  of,  used  by  the  Tniks  to  unbdicren^^ 

ii»  lai;  to  Mussuhiians,  183. 
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Goths;  destroy  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  i,    1*;    a 

colony  of,  from  Dacia,  are  permitted  by  the  emperor  Va- 

lens  to  settle  in  Thrace,  ii,  31.0. 
Gout;   treatment  of  this  disorder  in  Turitey,  according  im 

D'Arvieux  and  De  Tott,  i,  77  note. 
Gacernment,  despotic;  nature  and  principle  of,  i,  88  note. 
Government,  Russian ;  Mr.  Eton's  reasons  for  preferring  it  to 

that  of  all  other  countries,  li,  97,  98;   his  severe  censure 

upon,  99  note. 
tfotcrmneni,  Turkish;  evils  of,  exaggerated,  i,  95;  conduct 

of,  towards  the  tributary,   and  Mussulman,   subjects,    ii, 

59—63. 
Governors  of  provinces;  civil  and  military,  extent,  and  de^ 

grees,  of  their  authority,    i,  154 — 156,    215;    order  of 

their  precedency,   155  note,  215. 
Grand  signor;  see  SuLTAN. 

Gratitude;  exercise^of,  common  to  the  Turks,  ii,  168. 
Graves;  not  opened  for  a  second  interment,  ii,  224. 
Greece;  conquest  of,    by  Murad  the  Second,  i,  Ixxiv,   and 

Mahomet  the  Second,  Ixxviii ;  its  modern  divisions,  ii,  10 

note. 
GrecA:  empire ;  decline  of,  i,  xlviii. 
Greeks;  the  decay  of  their  taste  preceded  the  fall  of  their 

empire,  i,  32;  ignorance  of,    in  the  art  and  practice  of 

seamanship,  78  not^. 
Greeks;  ancient,  derived  their  national  -character  solely  from 

their  public  institutions,  ii,  71;  of  the  middle  age,  cha- 
racterized, 68,  72;    modern,    degeneracy  of,    68,    301; 

intolerance  of,  in  matters  of  religion,    73;    corruption  of 

knowledge  among,  75;  Mr.  Eton's  character  of,  76 — 82; 

the  only  class  of  EAYAHS  who  hold  posts  of  honour  under 

the   Turks,    3o!2  ;    their  insolence,    luxury,  and  rapacity 

when  in  office.   342,  360  note,  370. 
Griffith,  Dr. ;  travels  through  Turkey  in  the  character  of  |i 

Creeks  i,  85  note. 


INDEX. 

tfuardians/iip  of  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  to  whom  entrusted, 
i,   119. 

Gunpowder;  consequences  of  the  invention  and  use  oC  ii> 
54—59. 

Gypsies,  CKINGANElIS;  ridiculous  calculation  of  their  num» 
hers  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  ii,  11;  their  occupations  in 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  335. 

Hadiss,  oral  laws  of  the  prophet  Mahomet;  i,  108  note; 
ii,    149. 

Hadj,  pilgrimag^e  to  Mecca;  a  relijjious  duty,  ii,  129; 
what  persons  are  exempt  from  the  obligation  of  performing^, 
130;  is  considered  as  the  confirniati9n  of  the  faithful  in 
thfe  principles  of  Islam  ism,   131. 

Hafez,  Persian  poet;  a  distich  from,  quoted  by  Mahomet  the 
Second  on  his  conquest  of  Constantinople,  i,  22.        ♦- 

Hagi,  ^jilgrim;  ii,   132. 

JIagi  BckUish;  a  religious  Turk,  patron  of  the  order  of  jani- 
zaries, i,  226. 

Hair  of  the  head;  not  worn  by  men,  ii,   192. 

HaratciI;  capitation  tax  paid  by  RAYAHS,  i,  184;  ii,  9; 
individuals  aase.Hsed  according  to  their  situation  in  life,  16, 
17 ;   inaccurate  calculation  of  tl>e  amount  of  this  tax,  20. 

IIarBV;  appellation  given  to  the  subjects  of  a  prince  at  war, 
or  unconnected  by  treaty,  with  Mussulmans,  i,   183- 

Harem  ;  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  word,  ii,  226,  227 
note;  which  of  the  male  kindred  may  be  admitted  into, 
227  note ;  restrictions  on  the  conduct  of  women,  227 ; 
their  domestic  amusements  and  occupations,  246,  247; 
purity  of  manners  observcil  in,  255;  Montesquieu's  fan- 
ciful  description  of,  257  note. 

IIar EM,  01  the  seraglio ;  access  to,  strictly  forbidden,  ii,  265; 
the  apartments  of,  not  visited  by  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu, 
268 ;  described  by  Motraye  and  by  Ponqueville,  269, 
272  note;  Cantemir's  account  of  the  ceremonies  and 
usages  of,  278  note;  the  resideace  of,  regretted  by  tl?e 
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widow  of  Sultm  Mustafe,  280;  fancifiilly  deaeribed  bf 

Dr.  PouqueWlle,  281  note;  and  by  others,  283,  284. 
Hare'meiN  DOLABY;  the  receipt  of  the  eccleaiastical  m^ 

venues,  ii,  7. 
Hasseky  ;  a  lady  of  the  stdtan's  BAREM,  mother  of  a  prince^ 

ii,  275. 
Hazne',  saltan's  treasury ;  ii,  3,  46. 
Haznb'  vekiu,  a  black  eunuch;  superintends  the  receipts 

and  expenditures  of  the  sultan's  treasury,  ii,  3,  217. 
Health,  drinking;  form  of,  among  the  Turks,  ii,  187. 
H^ra,  flight  of  Mahomet  froci  Mecca;  the  beginning  of 

the  Mussulman  sra,  i,  xxix. 
Helkxpont,  or  straits  of  the  Dardanelles;  described,  it,  404. 
Heresies;  condemned  by  the  Mahometan  church,   ii«  111 

note,  115. 
Hierarchy,  Mahometan ;  erroneously  compared  with  that  of 

the  Christian  church,  i,  124. 
Highway  robberies;  the  loss  sustained  by,  assessed  upon  the 

inhabitants  of  the  district,  i,  208. 
Hippodrome,  ATMEYDAN;  name  of  a  square  in  Constantinople 

in  which  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed  is  situated,  r,  23. 
Hippodrome;  brazen  colunm  in  the,  defiaxed  by  the  Chris- 
tians, i,  Gxcviii. 
HlSSARUS,  provincial  troops  who  assist  in  the  service  of  bat* 

teries;  i,  255. 
History;  the  study  of,  among  the  Asiatics,  i,  59« 
HOGIA,  schoolmaster;  ii»  121. 
Hogs;  the  flesh  of,  prohibited  as  food,  i,  108  note;  cert» 

mony  of  their  admission  into  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople 

for  the  use  <^  the  foreign  ambassadors,  ii,  163  note. 
Holiness,  without  religious  faith ;  considered  by  Mahometans 

as  insuflScient  for  salvation,  ii,  115. 
Honour ;  shown  to  exist  among  the  Turks  in  name  and  iQ 

fact,  i,  95—99. 
Horses:  debtructionofcavaby,  in  the  Persian  wars^  i^  254 1 
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pott-hones  in  Turkey,  85 ;'  wear  strings  of  blue  bead»  ta 
counteract  the  influence  of  sorcery,  ii,  142 ;  are  fed  upon 
badey,  320;  breeds  of,  in  Moldavia,  323;  post-horses  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  368. 

Baspitaliiy;  practised  as  a  duty  by  Mahometans,  i,  9 ;  ii« 
159. 

Hospitals,  public;  ii,  156,  367. 

Hotels;  ioT  the  rei!eption  and  accommodation  of  travellers, 
KHAN,  CARAVANSEIUT,  ii,  156. 

Hou,  the  self-existent;  oneof  the  names  of  God,  ii,  125. 

HoURIS,  viiyins  of  paradise;  94,300,000  of  them  ap. 
pointed  to  attend  on  each  of  the  chief  apostles  of  Mahomet, 
ii,  137  note. 

Hours;  those  appointed  for  the  daily  prayers  of  Mahometans, 
h,  117;  distances  computed  by,  368, 

Houtekeeper;  in  Turicish  cities,  must  be  a  married  man,  ii, 
252. 

Houses,  Turkish;  ii,  203;  how  secured  against  magic,  142; 
distinct  apartments  in,  assigned  for  men  and  women,  226; 
furniture  of,  243. 

J^ingary;  state  of,  when  first  invaded  by  the  Turks^  i,xcvii^^ 
01 ;  the  dominion  of,  contested  between  the  VAiVODA  of 
Transilvania  and  the  archduke  of  Austria,  ciii,  civ;  sub- 
mitted to  the  sultan  as  a  fief,  civ;  is  made  a  BEYLERBBV- 
l«IK  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  cxiv;  demarcation  of  the 
districts  occupied  by  the  Turks  and  Christians,  cxvii  note; 
finally  ceded  to  the  German  emperor,  cxcviii;  its  sub- 
sequent wars  and  revolutions,  clviii  —  clxv,  clxxxiii, 
clxxxiv,  ctxxxvi-— cxciii. 

HUNKIAR,  man-slayer;  one  of  the  sultan's  titles,  i,  112. 
Hwmiades;  defends  Belgrade  against  Murad  the  Second,  i, 

Ixxiv. 
Hims;  extent  and  duration  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the,  i« 
xzvL 
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Hunting;  an  excessive  attachment  to>  considered  as  criminal 

in  the  Ottoman  sultans^  i,    175. 
Husband  of  a  sultana;  hard    conditions  imposed  upon,    ii, 

285. 
Husbandry;  practice  of,    in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,    ii, 

318. 
Hussein  Pasha,  the  lord  high  admiral ;  murders  A4o  Pasha, 
ii,   180;  murders  the  Egyptian  beys,  '209,  211  note;  en- 
deavours to  communicate  the  ^plague  to  General  Stuart, 
"  210. 

Hydrophobia,  canine  madness;  the  disease  upknown  in  Tur- 
key, ii,   161  note. 

Hymn ;  form  of,  used  in  calling  Mahometans  to  prayers,  sec 
EZANN. 

Ibrahim,  sultan;  character,  reign,  and  death  of,  i,  clxxx — 
clxxxi. 

Iconium,  Seljukian  sultans  of;  i,  xxxviii;  enlist  the  Otto- 
man Turks  in  their  service,  xl,  xliv. 

'Jconoclustes;  destruction  of  the  statues  in  Constantinople  oc- 
casioned by,  i,  20  note. 

Idolatry;  precepts  of  the  Mahometan  church  against,  ii, 
152. 

IlderiM,  lightning;  a  surname  of  Bajazet  the  First,  i,  Ixii. 

Imam,  priest;  one  of  the  sultan's  titles  indicating  his  spiritual 
authority,  i.   111;  duties  of,  ii,   1 2 1 . 

Imameth;  the  religious  functions  which  the  law  requires  to 
be  performed  by  the  sovereign  or  his  substitutes,  i,  J 22 
note;  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  sultan,  ii,   121. 

Improvement;  in  learning  and  the  arts,  impeded  by  des- 
potism, i,  99 — 101. 

Indolence;  tendency  of  the  Turks  towards,  ii,  203. 

hlfantry;  introduction  of,  into  the  Turkish  arrtiie^  i,  Ixxi; 
Turkish,  s^c  Janizaries,  TOPGIS,  GEBEGIS,  SAKKAS. 

Infants,  Turkish;  injudicious  treatment  of,  ii,   197. 

Infidel,  KEAFIll,  ZIMMY,  GHlAOUn ;    i,    183,    185. 

Infidel  subjects  of  the  sultan,  RAYAHS;  not  permitted  to  serve 
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•    in    the  Turkish   armies,    ii,    6 1 ;    suhjects    of  trihutary 
princes,  employed  in  the  Turkish  armies  more  in  serrile 
labour  than  in  military  duty,  i,  285  note. 
Infidels;  the  devotion  of,  considered  by  Maliometans  to  be 
impious,  ii,   107,   109  not6. 

Inheritance;  the  Mussulman  law  of,  ii,  35. 

Injuries,  personal;  redress  of,  seldom  sought  by  legal  meani^ 
i,  203;  revenge  for,  tolerated  by  Mahomet,  210. 

Inscription,  Latin;  of  the  age  of  Trajan,  discovered  in  Little 
Tartary,  ii,  84  note. 

Instruments  for  the  promotion  of  science,  arts,  and  learning ; 
not  applied  to  their  real  uses  by  the  Turks,  i,  30. 

Insurrection ;  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  despotism^  i,  187; 
and  its  chief  restraint,  ii,  43  note. 

Interest  of  money ;  see  Usury, 

Intermarriages;  of  Mussulmans  with  Christian  or  Jewish 
women,  tolerated  and  practised,  i,  7 ;  with  idolaters,  in- 
terdicted, ii,  240. 

Interment;  usually  performed  on  the  day  of  the  decease,  ii, 
223, 

Intestacy;  the  Turkish  law  in  cases  of,  ii,  36,  232. 

Intolerance;  injurious  consequences  of,  i,  cxxxvi — cxxxviii; 
is  inculcated  by  the  Mahometan  religion,  ii,  107 ;  and  i» 
the  natural  result  of  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  its  doc- 
trine, 196. 

Isabella,  widow  of  John  king  of  Hungary;  resists  the  pre- 
tension? of  Ferdinand  and  appofils  to  Soli  man  in  behalf  of 
the  rights  pf  Iter  infant  son,  i,  cxi ;  is  compelled  by  the 
Turks  to  renounce  the  throne  of  Hungary  and  to  accept 
of  the  principality  of  Transilvania,  cxiii;  which  she  cedeii 
to  the  emperor,  cxvii. 

Isis,  statue  ot ;  found  among  the  relics  in  the  barrow  at  Si* 
geum,  ii,  422. 

Islamisni,  bcrlief  in  the  unity  of  God;  considered  of  itself  at 
sufficient  for  salvation,  ii,  110  note,.  154  note;  univena* 
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liif  of  diii  doctrine,  according  to  the  Mahometans,  I  SI 

note. 

Islanders,  Gfeek;  character  of  J  i^  82,  165;  exercise  at  Cor« 
stantinople  the  profession  of  public  dancers,  206. 

Ismael;  siege  and  capture  o^,  by  the  Rusaians,  i,  cczxz,  ii, 
354  note. 

ISTAMBOL  EFFENDI;  i,   125,  il,  23. 

ISTIRA;  a  tax  on  the  agricultural  produce  of  certain  provinces 
inTuikey,  if,  26. 

Janizar  AGA,  generalissimo  of  the  janizaries ;  i,  227  ;  con- 
stitutional guardian  of  the  minor  princes  of  the  blood,  119. 

Janizaries;  preserve  the  Ottoman  dominion  during  the  in* 
terregnum  which  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Bajazet,  i, 
Ixxi;  object  of  their  institution,  clxxi;  dethrone  Osmaa 
the  Second,  clxvii;  conduct  of,  towards  the  sultans,  com« 
pared  with  that  of  the  Pnetorians  to  the  emperors,  clxix-^ 
clxxiii;  are  restrained  and  punished  by  the  severity  of 
Sultan  Murad,  clxxvii,  249.  ' 

Janizaries:  when  instituted,  i,  Ixx;  originally  captives, 
qr  the  children  of  tributary  Christians,  i,  226,  242; 
their  number,  227,  230  —  233;  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments of,  227,  247,  254;  pay,  233,  235,  273  5 
officers,  235  note;  divisiop  into  companies,  248;  pro* 
perty  of  individuals  inhc;rited  by  the  company,  ii,  34. 

Janizaries,  corps  of;  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  the  extent 
of  the  debasement  of,  i,  236 — 241,  247;  conduct  of, 
during  insurrection:;,  249  note. 

Jenghiz  khan ;  i,  xxxix ;  the  grandson  of,  invades  Dacia,  ii^ 
311. 

Jerusalem,  the  city  of;  reputed  holy  by  the  Mahometans, 
ii,  225. 

Jews ;  their  condition  under  the  goyemment  of  the  Tuiks, 
ii,  9,  300  note;  the  religion  of  th^  why  tolerated  by 
Mahometans,  152^;  conversion  of,  to  Mahoaetanisnv 
why  reputed  imperfect,  153  note. 
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Judges;  see  Ministers  of  justice. 

Judgment,  in  criminal  cases;  hastily  pronounced,  i,  204', 

Jurisprudence,  Mahometan;   studied  by  the  Afabs,  i,    16 j 

and  the  Turks,  29  ;  cause  of  its  imperfection,  3 1  • 
Justice,  high   court   of,  DIVAN  HANEH;  i,    145;    forms  rf 
proceeding  in,   1 90 ;  the  sultan  presumed  to  preside  in  the 
GHAUBE' DIVAN,    172;   see  MFHHKF/ME'. 
Juninian,  the  laws  of;  in  use  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia^ 

ii,  358. 
Kainavgik;  treaty  of,  i,  ccxxiii ;  articles  of,  relating  to  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  ii,  372,  376. 
KapIN;  a  species  of  m£(rriage  which  is  valid  only  for  a  spe- 
cified time,  ii,  235. 
Keafir,    blaspliemer;    an  appellation  given  to  infidels,  i, 

183. 
Kebla  ;  the  point  of  the  visible  horizon,  corresponding  with 
the  CAABA  of  Mecca,  towards  which  Mahpmetans  tunv 
their  faces  during  prayer,  ii,   158. 
Keith,  Sir  Robf^rt  Murray,  the  Briti>h  minister  at  Vienna; 
one  of  the  negociators  at  the  congress  of  Sistove,  ii,  2SiJ. 
Keosk^  a  summer  pavillion,  ii,  273  note. 
Kettles;  respect  of  the  janizaries  for  ihcir  regimental,  i,  i$4^ 
KhakHAM  BASHI,  chief  rabbin  of  the  Jews,  ii,  300  note. 
Khan,  a  title  of  sovereignty;  i,  xxvii. 
Khan  of  the  Tartars;  does  homage  to  the  Ottoman  sukai^ 

i,  Ixxix. 
KhaRIDJYS;  in  what  opinions  their  heresy  consisted,  ii.  Ill 

note. 
Khatt  *y  SHERlF,  edict  or  diploma  issued  in  the  name,  or 
under  the  sign  manual,  of  the  sultan,  i,  110;  veneration 
of  the  Turks  for,  148  note. 
Khutbe',  public  prayers  for  the  reigning  sovereign,  i,  IviJL 
KlAHYA^BEY;  ii,  268. 

KlATiB;  clerk,  i,  125;  reader  or  deacon,  u,  121* 
KiLLO;  a  measure  used  for  com,  ii^  26. 
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Kintal;  a  weiglit  equal  to  120lb8,  ii,  42  note. 

Kioprili,'  Abmed,  grand  vizir ;  veneration  of  the  Turks  for, 

i.  clxxxvii. 
Kioprili,  Muatafe,  grand  vizir;  accuses  the  Ottoman  sultans 

since  the  tim6  of  Soliman  I,   of  inability  to  govern  the 

empire,  i,  cxcvi  note. 
KlRADJIS,  conductors  of  caravans;  probity  of,  i,  85  note. 
KlSLAR  AGASE,  guardian  of  the  women ;  a  black  eunuch, 

chief  officer  of  the  sultan's  household,  presides  over  the  ec- 
clesiastical department,  i,  123;  is  the  guardian  of  the  ec^ 

clesiaslical  rents  and  revenues,  ii,  7  ;  office  of,  in  the  im- 

perisJ^ HAREM,  277;  has  a  HAREM  for  his  own  use,  295. 
Kiss;  of  religious  fraternity,  ii,    184;    of  an  infant  to  it» 

mother,  256. 
A'lwiw^  the  robe  j^an  expression  of  respect,  ii,  184. 
KlTABY,  believers  in  revealed  religion  anterior  to  that  of 

•^  Mahomet,,  ii,  152. 
Knives ;  not  used  at  meals,  ii,  244. 
Knolles,  the  historian ;  describes  the  state  of  the  Ottoman 

power  in  his  time,  ii,  52. 
*  Koran,  the  Mahometan  scripture;  a  fundamental  code  of 

general  law,  i,  i07  ;  not  allowed  to  be  printed,  Q5  ;  opi- 

Bions  concerning  it,  ii,  112. 
Ladies,  Turkish ;  education  of,  ii,  247  ;  manners  of,  259. 
Ladisldui,  king  of  Hungary ;  makes  war  against  the  Turks  ia 

violation  of  his  oath,  and  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Varna, 

i,  Ixxiv,  Ixxv. 
LaOUMOIS,  miners;  i,  US. 
Lala,  tutor  or  foster-father;  a  title  by  which  the  princes  of 

the  blood  address  the  generalissimo  of  the  janizaries,    i, 

119. 
LafMbro,  a  Gk-eek  pirate ;  his  accomplices  taken  by  the  Turks, 

and  hanged,  i,  206  ;  praised  by  Mr.  Eton,  and  rewarded 

by  the  court  of  Russia,  ii,  77  note.    . 
Land ;  property  in,  derived  originally  from  a  grant  of  the 


sliltan,  i,  113;  anci  held  immediately  from  liim,  216;  j» 
a  conquered  country,  the  third  part  distributed  among  the 
soldiery,  215;  the  remainder  partly  appropriated  to  tlic 
service  of  the  church  or  the  court,  and  partly  left  to  the 
ancient  proprietors,  228  J  by  whom  cultivated,  218. 

language,  Arabic ;  copioutmess  and  general  character  of,  u 
12,  46  ;  wh^n  first  subjected  to  the  rules  oP  grammar,  13 ; 
Persian,  restored  by  the  poets,  11 ;  improved  by  tlic 
adoption  of  the  Turkish,  41  ;  general  character  of,  46,. 
47;  Turkish,  character  , of,  38—42,  47;  difficulty  of 
learning  it,  exaggei-ated  by  foreigners,  45  note;  adapted 
to  works  of  gravity  and  dignity,  46. 

Language,  Sclavouian  ;  i,  Ixi. 

Lrmguage,  Turkish ;  De  Tott's  pretensions  to  a  knowledge 
of,  questioned,  i,  45  note;  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's,  48; 
Sir  James  Porter's,  ii,  116  note;  Dr.  Pouqueville's,  172 
note;  Mr.  Eton's,  250  note. 

Language,  Wallachian ;  character  of,  ii,  328  note. 

Languages,  foreign;  studied  by  the  Turks,  i,  30  note, 

Zitt^/ judgment;  an  article  of  Mahometan  belief,  ii,  13$, 

Law;  in  what  degree  the  power  of  the  sultan  is 'restrained 
by,i,  91,  140;  doclors  of,  121. 

Law;  corrupt  and  partial  admmistration  of,  in  Turicey,  i, 
195,203;  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  ii,  359. 

Law  proceedings;  forms  of,  i,  189.       '  ♦ 

Laws;  ditferent  degrees  of  their  obligation,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  founded  on  divine,  or  on  human,  authority,  i,  108. 

Xau?5,^ sumptuary,  i,  108  note. 

Law-suits;  summarj^  proceedings  in,  i,  190,  200, 

Luzes,  of  Trebi^und ;  tlieir  trade  with  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia, ii,  30. 

Learning ;  the  acquisition  of,  recommended  by  the  prophet 
Mahomet,  i,  9 ;  encouraged  by  Mahometan  princes,  8, 
10,  13,  15,  20,  26;  Greek  ^wi  Roman,  studied  by  the 
Arabians,  16  ;  why  neglected  by  the  Turks,  6,  18. 
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Ltgislation,  in  temporal  concerns;  is  a  prerogatiTe  of  the 

Ottoman  sultans^  -i,  109. 
Legitimacy;  common  to  all  childbnen,  tvhether  bom  ii^  or 

out  o(  wedlock,  ti,  235. 
Leopold  the  First,  emperor;  leaves   the   command  of  his 

army  to  the  king  of  Poland,  i,  cftc ;  efiect  of  his  succetses 

on  the  minds  of  the  Turks,  ii,  89. 
Lepatuo;  naval  battle  of,  in  which  the  Toiks  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  i,  cxl. 
Leiten,  Turkish ;  see  Alphabet. 
Libraries,   public,  Kitab-KhaneT  ;  founded  and  endowed 

by  the  Turkish  sultans,  i,  26 ;  in  the  seraglio,  27. 
LiPCAN,  Lithuanian  Tartar;  a  public  courier  in  Moldavia 

and  Wallachia,  ii,  369. 
Literature;  Arabic  and  Persian,  common  to  the  Tuik^  i, 

18  ;  Turkish,  flourished  under  sultan  Soliman,  21 ;  oriei^ 

tal,  46—63. 
Uterature,  modem  Greek ;  state  of,  i,  32  note* 
Livy ;  the  decades  of,  do  not  exist  in  a  c<»nplete  series  ni 

the  Ubrary  of  the  sera^io,  i,  28. 
Locutts ;  sometimes  infest  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and 

Wallachia,  ii,  326. 
Love-intrigues ;  difficulty  and  danger  of  carrying  on,  ii,  253. 
Luxury;  in  dress,  forbidden  to  men  by  the  Mahometan  reli* 

gion;  i,  108,  267 ;  in  furniture,  ii,  244, 
Macedonia ;  conquered  by  Murad  the  Second,  i,  Ixxiv,  ii,  29. 
Madmen;  not  considered  to  be  amenable  to  divine  justice 

for  their  actions,  ii,  170. 
Magistrates;  public  duties  of,  i,  189;  pre-eminence  of,  over 

the  ministers  of  religion,  126. 
Mahmud,  sultan,  i,  ccvii,  ccxiii. 
Mdhomet;  founds  an  empire  in  Arabia,  which,  on  his  deaths 

descends  to  the  CAUPHS,  i,  xxix. 
Maiomei ;  his  ascent  to  heaven  described  by  a  poet,  i,  58  } 
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fervour  of  hi^  devotiop,  ii,  110  note;  voluptuous e:xpre8sion 
of  his  fondness  for  his  daughter  Fatitna,  128  note ;  his  mi- 
racles, 113,  233;  humanity  of  his  decree  in  favour  of 
captives,  233 ;  his  portrait  how  painted,  145, 

Mahomet  the  First ;  restores  the  unity  of  the  Ottoman  do- 
minion, i,  Ixix ;  is  assisted  by  the  Greek  emperors  in  his* 
passage  into  Europe,  Ixxii. 

Maho)net  the  Second'  reign  and  conquests  of,  i,  lxx\ii — 
Ixxix;  patronizes  literature,  21 ;  his  reflections  dn  enter- 
ing the  palace  of  the  Greek  emperor,  22 ;  examination  of 
the  charges  alleged  against  him  by  the  Christians,  22  ; 
vindi<!ated  from  the  charge  of  having  exercised  excessive 
cruelty  towards  the  Greeks  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople,. 
24—26. 

Malioniet  the  Third ;  puts  his  nineteen  brothers  to  death; 
i,  clx  note ;  commands  his  army  in  Hungaiy,  clxiii  note. 

Mdhoinet  the  Fourth;  makes  conquests  in  Hungary,  i, 
clxxxiv ;  reduces  the  city  and  island  of  Csindia,  clxxxv ; 
accepts  the  homage  of  the  Cossaks,  and  engages  in  unsuc- 
cessful war  with  Russia  in  order  to  punish  their  defection, 
clxxxv — clxxxvi ;  declares  war  against  Austria  in  support 
of  the  pretensions  of  Tekeli,  clxxxvii ;  his  army  defeated 
before  Vienna  and  driven  out  of  Hungary,  clxxxvi ;  causes 
of  his  deposition,  cxciv;  offends  the  people  by  his  excessive 
fondness  for  hunting,  175. 

Mahometans,  MUSSLIM,  i,  182  ;  parUal  administration  of  law 
towards,  203,  ii,  60  note. 

Mahometanism ;  advantages  attached  to  the  proferaion  of,  i, 
Hv;  means  used  for  propagating,  ii,  152. 

Mamelukes;  i,  xxtix;  reputation  of  their  cavalry,  xc,  254- 
extent  of  their  dominion,  Ixxxiv;  are  defeated  by  Selim 
the^Jfirst,  xci. 

Marndukt  BtYS  \  murdered  while  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  army,  ii,  2 1 1  note. 

Mandevil,    Sir  John;   his  convA^ation  with  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  i,  1 1  note 
VOL.  IJ.  H  h 


Mankind:  political,  eivil>  and  religious  classes  of,  i,  182. 
Manners;  austerity  of  the  Turkish,  whence  drrived>  ii,  163. 
Mani{facturt$ ;  present  state  of,  in  Turkey,  i,  67.* 
Mamacripts,  Greek  and  Lati.\,  i,  28  ;  1  urkisb,  65. 
Maracci:  bin  opinion  coDceruing  the  KOkAN,  ii,  113  note. 
March  of  the  Turkish  troops ;  order  of,  to  the  general  ren- 

dezTOut,  i.  359  ;  through  an  enemy's  country,  2^73 ;  through 

the  sulun's  dominions,  274;  of  ceremony,  ALA'i,  275. 
Maria  Theresa,  the  empre<«-qucen,  threatens  to  assist  the 

Turks  against  Russiaj^i,  ccxxii;  unites  with  the  king  of 

Prussia  for  the  purpose  of  partitioning  Poland,  ccxxii« 
Marriage;  a  civil  contract  among  Mahometans,  ii,  233. 
Marriagfs ;  form  of  solemnizing,  ii,  233 ;  ceremonies  on  that 

of  a  princess  of  the  blood,  i,  284. 
Marriages;  instances  of,  between  the  Ottoman  sultans  and 

Christian  princesses,  i,  8  note. 
Marsigli,  Count ;  his  stato  militare  dell'imperio  Ottomanno 

is  a  translation  from  the  CANON  NAMEH,  i,  ccxiz  note. 
Martimmi,  cardinal ;  assassinated  by  order  of  the  empe** 

ror  Ferdinand,  i,  czvii. 
Martyr,  SHEHU);  a  title  conferred  on  Mussulman  soldiera 

who  die  in  battle,  ii,  149.     See  Murad  the  First 
Martyrdom;  advantages  obtained  by,  i,  113;  ii,  149. 
MascHtA^JLAH;  the  w<Mk  of  God,  an  exclamation  of  praise, 

ii,  142. 
Manic,  Gum ;  of  the  island  of  Scio,  reserved  for  the  use  of 

the  seraglio,  ii,  48 ;  uses  and  properties  rf,  246. 
Materials;  furnished  by  the  Turkish  provinces  for  the  service 

of  government,  ii,  42. 
Mathematics;  studied  by  the  Turk^J^  104;   a  school  oC 

established,  294.      ,  '  ' 

Mavrocardato,  Nicholas;  the  first  Greek  who  was  appointed 
.    to  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia*  ii,  302« 

305;  his  cruel  and  impolitic  administration,  i,  S05j  356. 
Meau;  which  are  considered  unclean  by  Mahometaitf»  i> 

108  note. 
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Mecca;  becotnes  subject  to  the  Ottoman  sultans,   i,  xci; 

poems  hung  up  in  the  temple  of,  296.    See  MOALLARaT. 
Mecca;  object  of  the  pilgrimage  to,  ii,  129;  respect  of  Ma- 
hometans for,  225. 
Meddhe^,  a  story-teller  by  profession,  ii,  204. 

Medicine ;   the  study  of,  much  in  use  among  the  Arabs,  i, 

16 ;  imperfectly  followed  by  the  Turks,  77. 
Medina ;  a  city  of  Arabia  in  which   Mahomet  was  buried, 

ii,  127,225. 
MedressE';  a  Mahometan  college  for  public  education,  i, 

20,29,  125. 
Mehhdy,  the  last  imam  of  the  house  of  Ali;  opinion*  of  the 

Pepians  and  Turks  respecting,  i^  xzx. 
M£HHKB'M£^  a  courl  of  justice,  i,  189. 
MehhKE'me'  KIAXIBI,  a  clerk  of  a  court  of  law,  I,  125. 
MevlEVI,  dancing  DERVISHES,  ii,  125. 
Midwife ;  is  bound  to  occasion  the  death  of  the  male  cbitdren 

of  princes  or  princesses  of  the  Imperial  &mily»  i,  120  note, 
ilft&'fta ;  feudal,  TOPRAKLY,  i,  214;  its  numbers,  221;  na« 

tional,  224,  228 ;  estimation  of  its  utility,  285. 
ilfi&VaTy  establishments;  see  feudal  militia,  standing  am^. 
Military  execution  ;  in  what  case  inflicted,  i,  208. 
Military  foTct;  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  ii,  356. 
Military  resources;  of  the  Ottomans  and  Fenians  compared, 

i,  cliii — clvi. 
Military  service ;  a  duty  required   of  every  individoal  in  a 

Mussulman  community,  i,  224  note ;  Hmited  to  die  dura* 

tion.of  the  campaign,  225. 
Minaret,  turret  of  a  mosque,  i,  33,  7 1. 
Mines;  of  metals,  ii,  31 ;  and  minerals,  325. 
Jlf2iu><ers  of  justice ;  CADI,  i,  121 ;  £UKIM,  i,  188;  duties  of, 

189;  must  decide  according  to^  law,    191  ;  see  CAZY- 

ASK^ER,  MOLLA,  CADI,  NAiU,  MEHHKE'me'  KlATlBl. 
Ministers  of  religion,  i,   126;  ii,   121  ;  see  SHEiK,  KlAtIB, 

IMAM,  MVEZZiM,  CAYVIM. 
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Minors ;  not  required  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
ii,  130. 

Miracle ;  in  the  instance  of  the  EMIRS  or  descendants  of  Ma- 
homet, asserted  both  by  Christians  and  Mahometans,  ii^  127. 

Miracles;  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  ii,  113,  233. 

MiRl,  the  public  treasury,  ii.  3,  13. 

Mission  of  the^  prophet,  divine ;  an  article  of  the  Mahome- 
tan faith,  ii,  110. 

MOALLAKAT ;  seven  Arabian  poems,  which,  on  account  of 
their  excelKnce,  were  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  i. 
296,  299. 

Modes  of  life ;  simplicity  of  the  Turkish,  ii,  203,  243,. 24*1. 

Mohatz ;  the  battle  of,  gained  by  the  Turks,  i,  cii ;  defeat 
of  the  Turks  at,  cxcir. 

Moldavia ;  the  prince  of,  does  homage  to  Soliman  the  First,  i, 
cxxii ;  ii,  307,  312  ;  amount  of  tribute  originally  paid  by» 
40. 

Moldofvia  and  Wallachia ;  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  elect- 
iQg  their  princes,  ii,  313  note. 

•MOLL,4,  judge  of  a  provincial  city,  i,  125. 

MOLLAS  ;  privilege  granted  to  tlie  cbHdren  of,  i,  1 39. 

Monarchy ;  the  only  form  of  government  which  is  consi- 
dered to  be  legitimate  by  Mahometans,  i,  1 18. 

Money ;  the  right  of  coining,  one  of  the  sultan's  prerogatives, 
i,  Ivii. 

Montagu,  Lady  M.  W. ;  authenticity  and  correctness  *of  her 
letter8,ii,  266— 273. 

Moiuesquieu ;  his  idea  of  despotism,  i,  89  note ;  description  of 
the  paradise  of  women,  ii,  240 ;  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
HAREM,  257  note  ;  of  the  state  of  eunuchs,  293. 

Moon ;  fraction  of  the,  one  of  the  miracles  of  Mahomet,  ii, 
114. 

Moors ;  fanciful  consequences  of  their  intermarrying  with 
the  Spaniards,  i,  7, 

Morality,  Turki&hj  its  character,  ii,  149. 


Morea;  reduced  by  Mahomet  the  Second,  i,  Ixxviii;  con- 
quered by  the  Venetians,  cxciii,  cxcviii ;  restored  lo.the 
Turks  by  tlie  treaty  of  Passarovitz,  ccii,  cciii ;  its  modem 
divisions,  ii>  10* 

Mos€9;  respect  of  Mussulmans  for,  ii,  153  note. 

Mosques;  the  principal,  in  Constantinople,  built  on  the 
plan  of  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  i,  19;  have  colleges 
and  libraries  annexed  to  them,  26;  their  architecture  der 
scribed,  70;  their  ornaments,  ii,  137,  145 ;  lands  af^ro- 
priated  for  their  support,  223. 

Mosques,  imperial ;  can  be  built  in  Constantinople,  only  by 
sultans  who  have  made  conquests,  ii,  44. 

Mothers ;  suckle  their  children,  ii,  256. 

Mourning;  permitted  only  to  mothers,  ii,  222. 

MuBA'iAGI,  officer  charged  with  the  purchase  of  corn  for 
account  of  government,  ii,  26  ;*  general  malversations  of,  28. 

MuDERRiss,  professors  in  a  Mahometan  academy;  i,  125. 

MUEZZINN,  chanter;  an  officer  of  the  Mussulman  church 
who  summons  the  faithful  to  prayers,  ii,   \\1,  122  note. 

Mufii ;  see  SHEiK  ISLAM. 

Mifti ;  pounded  in  a  mortar  by  order  of  Murad  the  Fourth, 
\,  130;  put  to  death  by  the  populate,  131. 

Muftis,  doctors  of  laws;  theip  rank  ia  tlie  Mahometan 
hierarchy,  i,  195  note. 

MuHZUR,  a  company  of  janizapies,  whp  do  duty  in  the 
grand  vizir's  palace,  i,  191. 

MlULK  ;  free  property  in  opposition  to  VACUF,  or  tibat  which 
is  mortgaged  to  religious  usei^  ii,  36. 

MULTEKA,  code  of  religious  and  civil  laws,  i.  107,  19^2. 

MUNEDJIM  BaSHI,  chief  of  the  astrolog/ersj  an  QfSmer  of  the 
sultan's  household,  i,  74. 

Murad  ihe  Yiv^i  \  marries  a  Christian  princo^,  i,, ft,  note; 
takes  Adnanople,  Mi;  bi^  conquests  over  tiie  ^e)juk!an 
EMIR3,  li^;  bis  conquests  and  death,  Ix. 

Murad  the  second ;  extends  hi^  conqtieatB  as  far  as  the  l>a«* 
nubf ,  i,  Ixziv ;  r^gna  the  ^ovemmf  n^  to  his  gon^  and  re- 
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snumes  it  in  order  to  repel  die  imnaon  of  the  Hongarisa^ 
hadv,  Izxv ;  review  of  the  causes  assigned  for  his  abdicat- 
tion,  Izxvi. 

Murad  the  Third;  obtains  for  the  VAJVODA  of  Transilvanis 
the  election  to  the  throne  of  Poland^  i,  czlviii ;  his  wars 
and  conquests  in  Persia,  cxlix^ — clvi ;  and  in  Hungary; 
clviii ;  his  character,  cliz  note ;  confines  himself  lor  two 
years  to  his  palace  on  account  of  the  seditions  of  the  janiza- 
ries, clxviii  note ;  his  conquests  in  Persia  were  not  benefi- 
cial to  the  Ottomans^  219;  the  disastrous  events  of  hi* 
reign  prognosticated  from  his  words  oq  first  coming  to  thcL 
throne,  ii,  144. 

Murad  the  Fourth;  proclaimed  sultan  at  the  age  of  Cmuv 
teen,  i,  clxxv;  acquirei(  the  surname  ofGAZi,  or  the  con* 
queror,  on  account  of  his  victories  in  Persia,  clxxvii ;  se- 
verity of  his  government,  clxxviii ;  condemns  a  mufti  to  be 
pounded  to  death  in  a  mortar,  130;  anathematizes  one 
of  the  companies  of  janizaries,  249 ;  tolerates  the  firee 
use  of  wine,  ii,  1 69. 

Murder;  how  punished  by  the  Turks,  i,  210. 

MURTEDDS,  apostates;  punishment  of,  ii,  14T 

MUSCURIKINN,  worshipers  of  plurality ;  ii,  153  note. 

Muskets ;  the  introduction  of^  into  the  Turkish  armies,  op- 
posed  by  the  soldiery,  ii,  58  note. 

Music;  military,  TABL,  i,  267;  see  KEUBET;  religious,  see 
N£iH;  taught  in  the  HAREM,  ii,  147. 

MUSSELIMUK;  a  civil  government  administered  by  the 
deputy  of  a  BEYLERBEY,  or  PASHA,  i,  155. 

Mussulmans  i,  182;  all  peiBons  are  presumed  to  be  bom 
Mussulman^  ii,  ISl. 

Mussubuans^  cause  ci  their  disdain  and  aversion  for  stran- 
geni,  ii,  107. 

MuMtqfa,  the  eldest  son  of  Bs^azet;  the  name  of,  assumed 
by  an  impostor  who  excites  a  rebellion  against  Mahomet 
the  Firet,  and  Murad  the  Second,  i,  Ixzii,  Izxiii. 

MuMtqfa  the  First;  succeeds  to  the  throne  in  preference  ta 
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thc^minor  children  of  Ahmed«  i^clxvi;  it  dethroned  and 
ve-in0tated,  ckvii;  murders  his  nephew  sultan  Osman, 
clxvii ;  is  again  dethroned,  clzix. 

Mu9t(tfa  the  Second;  is  defeated  at  Zenta  by  Prince  Eu- 
gene,  i,  cxcvii ;  deposed^  cxcix ;  his  advice  to  his  brother 
after  his  deposition,  238 ;  regretted  by  his  widow,  ii,  281. 

JUustqfa  the  Third ;  attempts  to  introduce  reform  into  his 
government,  i,  100  note. 

M  USTE£]dlN  ;  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  who  reside  in  the 
sultan's  dominions,  i,  183. 

MUTSVELLY,  administrator  of  VACUFS,  or  property  mort- 
gaged  to  religious  uses;  ii,  5,  123. 

Nader. Shah;  expels  the  Russians  and  the  Ottomans  fiom 
the  kingdom  of  Persia,  i,  ccvii,  ccviii. 

NaiB,  a  judge's  deputy;  i,  125,  189. 

NamaZ,  prayer;  object  and  importance  of  this  duty,  ii, 
110;  by  whom  instituted,  117. 

Namaz  GIAHS  ;  platforms  constructed  near  the  high  road  for 
the  purposes  of  ablution  and  prayer,  ii,  157. 

NittTa/ superiority ;  by  what  means  acquired  by  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  i,  cxli— ^xlr. 

Navigation ;  causes  of  the  imperfection  of^  among  the  Turks, 
i,  30;  skill  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks  compared,  77;  the 
sea  of  Marmara  might  be  made  a  school  of  practical,  295. 

Navy,  Turkish;  improved  since  the  battle  of  Tcheshmeh 
i,  292 ;  present  state  of,  294,  ii,  42. 

Nazir,  overseer  of  a  VACUP,  or  pious  establishment ;  ii,  5. 

NeIH,  flute  of  the  DERVISHES  ;  ii,  126. 

Neubet,  martial  music  announcing  the  evening  retreat ;  i,[2f  • 

Nice,  in  Bithynia ;  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Roum, 
i,  xxxvi ;  restored  to  the  Byzantine  emperors  by  the  cru- 
saders, xxxvii ;  siege  of,  by  sultan  Orkhan,  8. 

Kilometre  ;  inscription  of  the  paviUion  oC  composed  by 
saltan  Selim,  i,  xciy. 

NlSHANDJi  EFFENDI,  officer  who  affixes  the  sulun's  signa^ 
ture  to  public  acts;  i,  148. 
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NiZAMI  DJEDID,  new  constitution ;  by  whom  tbi«  change  in 
the  system  of  Ottoman  government  was  effected,  i,  149  ; 
plan  of  taxation  introduced  by,  ii,  50. 

Nobility,  hereditaTy :  not  acknowledged  in  Turkey,  i,  114; 
some  exceptions  to  this  law,  166. 

Nobiliiy;  modern  Greek,  history  of  Its  origin,  ii,  305; 
Wallacb tan  and  Moldavian,  351. 

Obedience,  passive ;  theory  and  practice  of,  among  the  Turks^ 
i,  176;  exaggerated  instances  of,  178. 

Oczacow ;  ii,  85  note,  cruelty  exercised  by  the  Russians  to- 
wards the  women  inhabitants  of,  249. 

Oda,  a  chamber,  or  a  company  of  janizaries ;  i>  227 ; 
number  of  ODAS,  248. 

Oda-BASHI;  lieutenant  of  janizaries,  1,228,  235  note. 

Odalik,  ladies  of  the  Imperial  houshold;  ii,  276,  281. 

Offices,  public  ;  among  the  Turk.^,  held  only  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  i,  128,  ii,  32  ;  publicly  sold  by  the  ministers  of 
the  porte,  i,  162. 

Officers  of  state;  revenues  of,  whence  derived,  i,  223  ;  ii. 
33  ;  of  the  Turkish  army,  i,  273  ;  of  the  janizaries,  235 
note  ;  of  the  navy,  295. 

Oke,  a  weight  equal  to  about  2ilbs.  ii,  50,  325. 

Olvce  tree ;  does  not  thrive  in  Moldavia,  nor  in  Wallachia,  ii, 
322. 

Omar,  the  caliph;  intolerance  of  his  religious  zeal,  i^ 
xxxiii  note,  ii,  130. 

Onibres  Ch'inoiaes ;  indecent  exhibition  of,  ii,  146  note,  205. 

OmmiadeSf  dynasty  of  the,  i,  xxix;  are  expelled  from  Asia 
and  found  a  caliphat  in  Spain,  xxx  note. 

Opium ;  Mahometan  doctors  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  lega- 
lity of  using,  i,  108  note,  ii,  171,  see  teRIaki. 

OrHutn,  sulian ;  i,  Iv ;  conduct  of,  towards  the  widows  of 
the  Greeks  after  the  siege  of  Nice,  8  ;  marries  a  Christian 
princess,  8  note;  found§  an  academy  at  Brusa, 20;  sup- 
plants bis  elder  brother,  116. 
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Orthodoxy ;  acknowledged  to  .be  professed  by  four  sects  oi, 
Mahometans,  SUNNI;  i.  111. 

fkman;  founds  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  i,  ^li;  his  passion  for 
.  Malhun-hatynn^  xli ;  his  remarkable  dream,  xlii ;  extends 
,  his  empire  to  the  Hellespont  by  force  and  policy,  li — If. 

Osman  the  Secon.d;  proclaimed  sultan  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
is  dethroned  after  four  years,  and  murdered,  i,  clxvii ;  at- 
tempts to  abolish  the  corps  of  janizaries,  239  ;  is  insulted 
by  a  private  of  the  janizaries  afler  his  dethroniement,  249. 

Osman  tlie  Third ;  i,  ccxiii. 

OsMANLl ;  collective  name  of  the  Mahometan  suljects  Of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  i,  1 84. 

Otranto,  in  Italy ;  sacked  by  the  Turks,  i,  Ixxix. 

Ottoman  dynasty ;  founded  by  Osman,  i,  xli. 

Ovid ;  the  place,  of  his  banishment  mistaken  by  the  Rus* 
sians,  ii,  354  note. 

Padishah,  emperor;  the  title  of  the  Ottoman  sultans, 
i,  Ixix  ;  why  given  at  the  porte  to  the  king  of  France, 
ii,  219  note. 

Pages,  of  the  seraglio ;  how  educated,  i,  180. 

Painting ;  discouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the  Mahometan  reli" 
gion,.  i,  20  ;  on  what  subjects  exercised,  ^72^  ii,  145. 

Palladium  of  the  Turkish  empire  ;  see  SANJAC  SHERIF. 

Pantonumesj  Turkish;  described,  ii,  203. 

Paradise;  pleasures  of  the  Mahometan,  ii,  138  note;  women 
not  excluded  from,  239. 

Parents ;  duty  towards,  strongly  inculcated  by  the  Maho- 
metan religion,  ii,  119,  233. 

Pasha;  i,  x<M  note,  267;  see  PASHALIK, 

Pashauk,  a  district  inferior  in  eltent  and  importance  to  a 
BEYLERBEYLIK,  governed  by  a  PASHA,  i,  i5d  ;  its  mi- 
litary divisions,  215  note. 

Passarovitz ;  treaty  of,  i,  cciii. 

Pasturages;  excellence  oi^  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  ii^ 
322,  360  note* 
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Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Greek  and  ArmeHitn ;  their 
power,  ii,  300 'note. 

Patriotism,  aoimating  traits  of,  in  the.  cotiduct  of  the  Ot* 
tomans,  i,  286. 

Patriotism;  the  Tmlcs  unjustly  accused  of  want  of,  ii,  157. 

Pay;  when  first  distributed  to  the  Turkish  troops,  i,  slvii 
note,  is  given  to  the  janizaries  in  proportion  to  the  length 
and  the  merit  of  their  services,  247. 

Pederasty ;  \\,  255  note. 

Pera  of  Constantinople ;  the  place  of  residence  of  fisreigm 
ministers,  ii,  163. 

Perde!',  a  curtain;  i,  22  note;  see  Atscke, 

Peifitmes ;  used  to  denote  respect  towards  visitors,  ii,  246« 

Perjury;  9ee false  witnesses. 

Persecution,  on  account  of  religion;  never  occurs  except 
in  cases  of  apostacy,  ii,  147. 

Pfrsia;  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  i,  16;  extent  of  the 
kingdom  of,  under  Shah  Ismael,  Ixzziv;  advatitageou* 
situation  of,  for  maintaining  a  defensive  war,  cl  note ;  con* 
quests  of  the  Tuiks  and  Russians  during  the  troubles  of, 
,cciv— ccvi ;  recovered  by  Nader  Shah,  ccvii,  ccviii. 

Persians;  detested  by  tiie  Turks  on  account  of  their  heresy, 
i,  185.     . 

Persian  wars ;  peculiar  difficulties  of,  i,  cl,  cliv,  civ,  civi. 

Petraicki;  a  Greek  banker,  beheaded*  ii>  178  note. 

Peter  Alexiovitz;  changes  the  system  of  Russian  govern* 
ment,  i,  cxcix ;  penetrates  into  Moldavia,  and  is  compelled 
to  solicit  peace  from  the  Turks,  cci ;  conduct  of,  towards 
his  son,  compared  with  that  of  Sultan  Soliman,  169. 

PetiHcns;  mode  of  presenting  to  the  sultan,  i,  186. 

Philosophy;  imperfections  of  that  which  is  taught  in  Turk- 
ish collies,  i,  30 ;  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  studied  by  the 
Turks,  31. 

Phrama,  the  historian;  unjustly  censured  by  Cantemir,  ii, 
73. 
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Mjrttdafis;  the  dall  of^   how  otiaiiated  by  the  Titfks,   i, 

77 ;  attend  on  th^  woiftn  in  their  apartments,  ii,  264. 
PU^rimage;    bardshipt  of  the  Mahometan,    ii,  132;  lee 

HAOJ. 
Viague;  coiyectnre  as  to  the  use  of  hogs  in'^venting,  ii, 

163 ;  devastations  of,  exa^erated,  21,  ?D8 ;  probable  on- 

gin  of,  22,  213—221 ;  various  modes  of  treatment    in 

cases  of,  212;  names  of,  217. 
Pluie;    gold  and  silver,  the  use  of,  for  domestic  purposes, 

reprobated  by  Mahometans,  i,  108  note ;  ii,  244. 
Pkadit^;  in  Turkish  courts  of  law,  i,  189,  190. 
Plimf  mentions  the  Turks  by  name,  i,  zxiv  note. 
Fkmder;   erroneously  asserted    to  be   a  motive  with   the 

ministers  of  government  for  declaring  war,  i,  145 ;  per- 
mitted to  Turkish  soldiers  on  the  conquest  of  a  city,  ^89. 
Poetry;  cultivated  by  the  Persians,  i,  17;  Asis^ic,  in  what 

respects  it  differs  from  the  European,  49 ;  was  peculiarly 

honoured  by  the  ancient  Arabians,  298. 
Poetry,  Arabian ;  principal  subjects  of,  i,  300. 
Poets,   Arabian,  Persian,  and  Turkish ;  passages  from  the 

works  of,  quoted,  i,  52 — 59,  63. 
Poland  ;  state  of,  on  the  accession  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  i ; 

ccxiv;  dismemberment  and  final  partition  of,  ecxxhi,  ccxxix; 

consequences  of  this  event,  ccxxiii. 
Poles;  imperfection  of  their  military  system,  i,  cxc;  fatal 

consequences  of  their  religious  dissensions,  cc  xv. 
Police  officers,  ZABITH ;  i,    188;  the  janizaries  perfonn  the 

functions  of,  191,227. 
Polygon^;   allowed,    but  not   generally  practised,    among 

Mahometans,  ii,  235. 
Polythei9in\  an  irremissible  crime,  ii,  153  note. 
Pomponius  Mela;   mentions  the  Turks   by  name,    i,  xxv, 

note. 
Pomatowski;    elected  king  of  Poland  by  the   influence  of 
Kutiia,  i,  ccxv. 
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Population,  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Ottoman  empire; 
inaccurately  estimated  by  Mr.  Eton,  ii,  20;  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  3S4. 

Porte,  Sublime ;  meaning  of  this  appellation  as  applied  to 
the  Ottoman  courts  i,  152. 

Porter,  Sir  James ;  bis  definition  of  despotism,  i,  87. 

Portraits  of  the  Ottoman  sullans,  and  of  other  distin- 
guished characters  in  the  grand  signor's  collection,  ii,  146 

Portugucze ;  >  maritime  discoveries  of  the,  involve  tbem  in. 
"war  with  the  Ottomans,  i,  cxix — cxxi. 

Post,  general ;  not  established  in  Turkey,  i,  85. 

Pouquccilk,  Dr;  inaccuracy  of  his  recollection,  1,  229 
note. 

Power,  the  Ottoman ;  estimated  by  historians  of  the  1 6th 
and  17th  centuries,  ii,  51 — 53. 

Pr;eT0RLAN  prefect;  compared  by  Montesquieu  to  the  grand 
vizir,  i,  clxxiii  note. 

Prayers,  morning  and  evening;  are  said  publicly  in  the 
Turkish  camps,  i,  274. 

Prayers;  forbidden  to  be  o(R?red  up  for  deceased  unbe- 
lievers, ii,  107  ;  for  the  faithful  deceased,  120,  222  ;  pri- 
vate, used  for  the  conversion  of  infidels,  151 ;  of  infidels, 
odious  to  God,  ii,  109  note. 

Predestination;  effects  of  the  doctrine  of,  misrepresented, 
i,  36  ;  dogma  respecting,  ii,  133  ;  influence  of  tiiis  doctrine 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Turks,   134,  135. 

Prerogatives,  of  the  Ottoman  soltan  ;  i,  clxxi,  113 — 115. 

Presents;  prevalence  of  the  custom  of  making,  among  the 
nations  of  the  East,  ii,  173  ;  those  offered  at  the  public  re- 
ception of  an  ambassador  are  not  considered  as  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute,   1 76. 

priests;  arc  subordinate  to  the  civil  magistrate,  i,  126;  do. 
not  form  a  distinct  order  among  the  Turks,  ii,  121. 

Princes  of  the  blood  ;  live  in  confinement  in  the  ESKI  SERAI, 
or  old  seraglio,  under  protection  of  the  general  of  the  ja« 
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fiizaries^  i,  119,  154;  pemiciouB  consequences  of  this  law, 
according  to  D'Ohsson,  101. 

Princes  <rf'Wallachia  and  Moldavia;  rank  and  authority  of, 
ii,  337—341. 

Pnnces,  Greek;  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  ii,  3T1  ; 
privilege  granted  to,  on  the  day  of  their  inauguration,  179 
note. 

Printing ;  first  introduction  of,  among  the  Turks,  i,  63. 

Prisoners  of  war ;  not  condemned  to  death  by  the  Turkish 
laws,  i,  288;  illHreated  by  the  Turks,  290;  cruel  treat- 
ment of  Turkish,  by  the  Maltese  and  Genoese,  291;  in- 
stance of  insulting  treatment  of,  by  the  Russians,  ii,  1 82  note. 

Productions,  natural;  of  Turkey,  i,  66.  ^ 

Proof,  legal,   189. 

Property/;  state  of,  in  Turkey,  i,  113;  taxes  on  real  and  per- 
sonal, ii,  13,  14;  consequences  of  the  insecurity  of,  i,  63« 

Prophecies;  respecting  the  duration  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, fabricated  by  travellers,  ii,  89  note." 

Pt^phets ;  all  from  Adam  to  Mahomet  v'ere  sent  for  th^ 
same  object,  ii,  153. 

Propontis,  or  sea  of  IVIarmara,  ii,  404. 

Prosefytism;  duty  of,  ii,  149. 

Prosiernations ;  of  Mussulmans  in  their  prayers,  misrepre- 
sented by  Busbequius,  ii,  119  note. 

Prostitutes;  punishments  inflicted  on,  ii,  291,  360. 

Proverbs;  inconvenience  of  communicating  instruction  by 
means  of,  ii,  148. 

Provinces,  conquered;  how  colonized  by  the  Ottomans,  i, 
218. 

Provisions  ;  for  the  capital,  a  chief  object  of  concern  to  the 
first  magistrate,  i,  144,  ii,  340;  supplied  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  provinces,  ii,  26,  28 ;  how  procured  for  the 
army,  i,  270;  sparingly  used  by  the  Turkish  soldiers,  271, 
ii,  12;  of  what  they  consist,  i,  272. 
Provisions;  vexatious  method  of  purchasing,  in  the  pro- 
vinces; for  account  of  government,  ii,  30. 
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Pruth :  treaty  of,  between  the  Tuifa  and  Ruarians,  i,  cci, 
li,  88  note. 

Ptiblic  establishments^  considered  as  appendages  to  the 
greater  mosques,  and  supported  firom  the  same  funds;  see 
Schools,  Hospitals,  Libraries,  Hotels. 

Puniskmau,  corporal;  denounced  ibr  neglect  or  infraction 
of  religion^  ii,  130,  168. 

Punishments,  inflicted  on  members  of  the  ULEMA ;  i,  13 1. 

Ptanshments  ;  arbitrarily  inflicted  in  criminal  cases,  i,  205 ; 
of  Turkish  criminals,  20Y;  mode  of,  207,  208  note ;  mi- 
litary, 228. 

Pttrifications ;  ii,  120. 

Purveyances;  ii,  48. 

§tuarter;  seldom  refused  by  the  Turks,  i,  289. 

ftmrur-masler  general,  CONAKGI  BASHI ;  i,  963. 

Raah;  the  Ottomans  after  their  defeat  at  Vienna,  rally 
beyond  the,  i,  dxzxiz. 

Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne ;  was  the  editor  of  M.  d'Ohsson's 

V.  work,  ii,  216  note. 

Rafael,  the  arch-angel;  salutation  given  by,,  to  the  pro* 
phet,  adopted  by  Mahometans,  ii,  181. 

Ragusa;    submits  itself  to    Sultan  Orkhan,    and  becomes 

-   tributary  to  the  porte,  ii,  41* 

Rari,  brandy;  i,  81.     , 

Ramazan  :  its  beginning*  regulated  by  the  appearance  of 
the  new  moon,  i,  16 ;  the  month  oC  a  season  of  religious 
&8ting  among  Mahometans,  ii,   121. 

Rayah;  meaning  of  this  appellation,  i,  184. 

Rayahs  ;  restricted  to  the  use  of  certain  colours  in  tlieir 
dress,  i,  173;  liable  to  vexatious  law-suits,  196,  exposed 
to  a  bad  aiministration  of  law,  202 ;  of  the  Greek  pro- 
vinces, made  responsible  for  crimes  committed  in  ibeir  dis« 
trict,  208  ;  hdd  res|)On8iblefQr  the  delivery  of  property  pre* 
sumed  to  have  been  entrusttd  to  them  previously  to  its  beings 
confiscated,  212  ^  cultivate  the  lands  of  the  feudal  pro- 
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)>rietoT8y21d;  Christian,  of  Greece- and  Romelia,  were  for* 

irii^rly  obliged  to  enrol  their  children  among  the  janizaries, 

243 ;  when  released  from  this  tax,  245 ;  pay  a  tax  on 

moveaUe  property,  ii,  14 ;  condition  of,  under  the  Turkith 

government,  60,  64 ;  humility  of,  towards  the  Turks,  16^ ; 

system  pursued  by  \\\t  Ottoman  government  for  the  purpose 

of  humbling,  297;  hold  places  of  honour  and  emolument 

under  the  Turkish  government,  300. 
RAYiffiS,  female ;  cannot  be  forcibly  taken  for  the  service 

ofthe  sultan's  HAREM,  ii,  215  note. 
JUbeUion;  of  Turkish  govemcnrs,  is  not  directed  against  the 

constitutional  powef  of  the  sultan,  i,    176;  motive  and 

object  of,  among  the  Turkish  PASHAS,  163. 
Recruits,  for  the  janizaries ;  method  of  training,  i,  245.  *    / 
Brform,  in  the  Turkish  institutions  and  policy;  discouraged 

from  the  dread  of  calumny,  i,  103. 
Il£iS,    captain  of  a  ship;    marvellous  story  related*  by  a 

Greek,  i,  31. 
RCiS  EFFENBI ;  i,  145. 

ReHcs;  held  in  veneration  by  the  Turks,  ii,  140. 
Bdic*;   discovered    in  the  barrow    at    Sigeum,    ii,    417; 

bought  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Hope,  420. 
BeHgiar^t  Mahometan;  does  not  inculcate  ferociousneas  or 

ignorance,  i,  8 ;  in  what  degree  the  power  of  the  saltan  is 

restrained  by,  92,  93,  94,  140. 
Religion,   Christian ;    reaM>n   of  it^   being  tolerated  among 

the  Mahometans,  ii,  152  ;  Greek,  93. 
Remedies;  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  the  plague,  ii,  212 

note;  213  note. 
Repentance,  a  rite  of  the  Mahometan  church,  ii,  110.       * 
Bepnin,  the    Russian  ambassador  at  Warsaw;  seizes  upon 

certain  memb  rs  of  the  national  diet,  and  sends  them  into 

Siberia,  i,  ccxvii* 
Restraints  on  the  conduct  of  the  sultan ;  estimate  of  their 

cfficaciousne^,  i,  140;  the  only  effectual>  ii,  43  note. 
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Resul  ALLAH,  prophet  of  God ;  an  appellation  of  Maiio^ 

met,  ii,  127.     • 
Revenge;  propensity  of  the  Turks  to,  exaggerated,  ii,  166, 
Revenge ;  in  cases  of  adultery^  justified  hy  the  prophet  Ma-> 

hornet^  ii,  236. 
Revenues;  of  the  governors  of  provinces,  i,  1^6;  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire,  MIRI,  ii,  3,  4  note;  are  equal  to  all  the 

demands  of  government,  12,  64;  whence  they  arise,  13 

— 42 ;  of  the  church,  VACUF,  5  ;  of  the  sultan^  46 ;  of 

the  dowager  empressj,  49. 
Revolt  of  the  janizaries ;  suppressed  by  the  citizens  of  Con* 

stantinoplei  i,  clxxiii  note;  general  effects  of,  clxxiv. 
Revolution  in  government ;  motives  which  in  Turkey  operate 

against,  i,  Ixx,  2,  117 — 119,  ii,  62. 
Rhodes ;  taken  by  the  knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem, 

i,  Ixxxi ;  surrendered  to  Soliman  the  First,  xcvii. 
Roads,  public ;  state  of,  i,  84 ;  the  making  or  repairing  o^ 

Considered  an  act  of  charity,  ii,  157. 
Robbers,  banditti ;  waste  the  Turkish  provinces,  ii,  60. 
Robe  of  honour,  CAFTAN;  conferred  by  the  Eastern  so\'ereignc 

on  vastol  kings  and  governors  of  provinces,  i,  Ivi,  Ixiv,  u, 

340. 
Robe,  kissing  of  the ;  performed  as  an  act  of  homage  or  re* 

spect,  ii,  184.  ' 
ROMAIKA,  Greek  dance;  ii,  248. 
Romans;  the  manners  and  usages  of,  were  in  some  respects 

similar  to  those  of  the  Turks,  i,  xhv,  ii,  189,  191,  200, 

229. 
Romans;  conquer  the  Greeks  and  adopt  their  literature,  i,  5; 

causeof  the  decline  of  their  empire,  102. 
Roum;  extent  of  the  Turkish  kingdom  of;  i,  xxxvi;  is  par- 
titioned among  the  emirs,  or  govenK^rs  of  p^vinces,  xlix ; 

is  annexed  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  Ixii ;  is  restored  by 

Tamerlane,  Ixvi; 
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Mkbies,  coDflenreo^  DJEWAHIR-MADJOUNY;  a  Turkish  con« 

fection^  ii,  247  note. 
RUMUNS>  Boniam;  a  name  given  to  the  peasantry  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  ii,  328,  350;  condition  of,  336/ 
Ruma;  commerce  of,  with  Turkey,  ii,  374, 
Russia  :  wars  of  the  Turks  with,  i,  clxxxvi,  ii,  83—87. 
Rusfians ;  wan  of,  in  Poland,  i,  ccxix ;  in  Turkey,  ccxxt ; 

description  of  the  manners  of,  in  the  16th  century,   ii, 

191  note. 
Sabians ;  the  religion  of  the,  not  tolerated  by  Mahometans, 

ii,  155. 
Saiiors,  Greek;  conduct  oC  during  a  stx>rm,  i,  79;  expe-» 

dientof,  for  dispersing  a  fog,  80;  superstitious  credvlity 

of,    81. 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  knights  of  the  order  of;  historical    * 

account  of,  i,lxxxi;  receive  the  sovereignty  of  Lower  WaW 

lachia  from  die  kings  of  Hungary,  ii,  311. 
Satft/ George ;  festival  of,  observed  by  the  Turks  under  the 

name  of  HYDYRLIZ,  i,  225. 
Saints;  stt  Anchoritesi 
Saints;    a  legion   of,  supposed  to  exist  perpetually  among 

Mussulmans,  ii^  126;   in  paradise,  all  ei^joy  anequal  por« 

lion  of  happiness,    137;    the  companions  of  Mahomet 
'  are  reputed  such  among  Mahometans,  137. 
SaiQUE,  small  coasting  vessel;  i,  80  note. 
Sakkas,  water-carriers;  formed  into  a  corps  for  the  relief  o^ 

soldiers  on  a  march,  or  in  the  field,  i,  253. 
Sai^TH'  UUDJUMA;  a  prayer  appointed  to  be  said  by  Ma-  ^ 

hometanson  Friday,  ii,  119. 
Salt;  mines  of,  in  Wall achia  and  Moldavia,  ii,  325. 
Salutation;  modes  ol^  ii,  183;  of  peace,  not  given  to  unbe« 

lievers,  180. 
Samanides;  dynasty  of  the,  i,  xxxiv. 
Sancta   8ophia;   the  church  of,    converted  into  a  Turkii^ 
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mosque^  i,  25;  its  architecture  serves  as  a  model  to  the 

Tniksin  the  construction  of  their  mosques,  19. 
Sand-wich,  Lord ;  his  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 

sultan's  treasure,  ii,  47, 
Sandys ;  travelled  in  Turkey  during  the  reign  of  Ahmed  the 

First,  )i,  53. 
Sanjac,   a  standard  denoting  military  command;    i,  215, 

267;  sec  the  note  in  p.  215  for  the  various  significations 

of  this  word. 
Sanjac  SHERIF,  standard  of  Mahomet;  duty  of  defending  H 

in  a  battle,  i,  277,  ii,    140. 
'  Saracen,  a  national  appellation  derived  from  the  Arabic  word, 

SERRaDJIN,  cavalry;  i,  Iscxxvii. 

Schisfn;  which  separated  the  Turks  and  Persians,  i,  Ixxxiv. 

chief  points  of  controversy,  31,  ii,  237. 
Schisfn ;  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  fatal  conse- 
quences of,  i,  cxxxviii  note,  ii,  73,  74. 
ScHiYS,  heretics;  an  appellation  given  by  the  Ottomans  to 

the  sectaries  of  All,  i,   185. 
Schools,  public,  MEDRESSE'S;  annexed  to  mosques,  i,   125; 

ii,   156. 
Schwartz  Bartholomew;  the  inventor  of  gunpowder,  ii,  54 

note. 
Science,  ILM;  vague  application  of  this  term,  i,  29  note. 
Sclavonia ;  part  of,  ceded  to  the  Germans,  i,  cxcviii. 
Sclavonians ;  emigration  and  settlement  of  the,  i,  Ix  note. 
Scriptures;  Jewish  and  Christian,  revered  by  Mahometans, 

ii,   152. 
Sadpture;  i,  72. 
Scythia;  in  ancient  geography,  its  extent,  i,  xxiv;  mvaded 

by  Darius  Hystaspes,  ii,  87. 
Sea-fights;  manner  of  conducting^  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

i,  cxlii,  cxliii. 
Seal,  of  the  empire;  worn  by  the  grand  vizir,  i,  121;  sec 

also  142  note. 
Seamanship ;  practice  of,  among  the  Turks  and  Greeks^  i,.  1% 
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A^rffary  of  state,  REiS  EPFENDI;  i,  145. 

Sefi ;  the  dynasty  of,  founded  in  Persia  by  Shah  Ismael,  i, 

*    Ixxxir ;  its  estimation,  cciv. 

SelamliK;  the  men's  apartments  in  a  Turkish  house,  i,  161, 
«,  227, 

S^/im  the  First;  invades  Persia,  i,  Ixxxiv;  conquers  Armenia, 
the  territories  of  the  Kurds  and  Turcmans,  Ixxxv ;  Syria, 
Palestine,  Egypt,    and  Arabia,  xci;   obtains  the  transfer 

.  of  the  spiritual  rights  of  the  caliphat  to  the  house  of  Osman, 
xciii;  his  character  and  attainments  in  literature,  xciii» 
xciv;  his  respectful  behaviour  to  an  anchorite,  ii,  123. 

Selim  the  Second;  attempts  to  cut  a  canal  between  the  Don 
and  the  Volga,  i,  cxxxiv ;  takes  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians^ 
cxxxix ;  suffers  a  signal  defeat  at  sea,  cxli ;  his  conquests, 
cxlvii ;  his  character  and  death,  cxlvii,  cxlviii. 

Sf/im  the  Second;  addicted  to  drunkenness,  ii,  168. 

Selim  the  Third;  i,  ccxxviii, 

Sclinginakoy ;  according  to  Bailly  the  original  seat  of  human 
learning,  ii,  102. 

Seliidciah;  the  original  abode  of  the  Turkish  race,  i,  xxiv. 

Seljuk;  dynasty  of,  i,  xxxv;  extent  of  its  dominion,  xxxvi. 

Sepulchre;  of  Ertogrul  father  of  Osman  the  First,  i,  xlix 
note;  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  ii,  127. 

Sepulture;  motive  for  not  deferring,  ii,  223* 

Seraglio,  the  sultan's  palace;  its  principal  gate,  BAB-HU^ 
MAiUN,  does  not  give  the  name  of  sublime  porte  to  the  0(« 
toman  court,  i,  152;  extent  of,  ii,  390;  see  HAREM. 

SeraskieR;  i,  264,  273. 

Serden  OUIECHDI,  forlom  hope;  i,  275  note;  of  whom 
composed,  276. 

S^es;  restricted  from  free  commimication,  ii,  227,  242. 

Shah  nameh,  the  epic  poem  of  Ferdusi ;  subject  of,  i,  xxvi  note. 

Sheik,  preacher  ;ii,  121. 

Sheik  islam,  the  mufti ;  chief  doctor  rf  the  hw  among  the 

Turks,  it  120,  125;  exercises  no  judicial  power,  151. 

lid 


Ship-huilding;  stateof  this  art  InTuifcejr^  i,  Mnote,  llf4# 

Ships;  of  war,  see  Tarkish  natfy;  merchant,  i,  7S, 

^oes;  dtrait,  not  used  in  Turkey,  ii,  198  note;  art  taken  ofT 

at  the  entrance  of  a  chamber,  214. 
Shoes ;  a  wish  to  obtain  a  divorce  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  ex* 

preftded  by  pulling^  off  at^d  turning  thetti/  in  a  eoint  of 

justice,  ii,  238  note. 
Shopkeepers,  fraudulent ;  how  pufti Aed,  i,  205. 
Sigismund  Bathori,  prince  of  Transilvania;  maket  t  treaty 

6f  alliance  with  the  emperor  Rodolph  the  Second,  i,  cHx 

note;  cedeft  his  principality  to  the  Austrians,  reausieiaiid 

again  relinquishes  it,  chiv. 
Sins;  the  greatest,  do  not  annul  faith,  ii,  HI  note. 
Sisto've;  treaty  of,  between  the  emperor   Leopold  and  the 

Turks,  i,  ccxxix. 
Skirmi-^hes;  in  the  fcontier  provinces,  permitted  even  in  tiOM 

of  peace,  i,  civil. 
Stew  market,  female,  AVRAT  BAZAR,  ii,  281. 
Slaves,  female;  mode  of  bargaining  for,  ii,  289— '29!. 
Slatery;  prisoners  of  war  condemned  to,  i,  290. 
Slavery ;  the  rigours  o^  softened  by  the  usages  of  the  Tnrk;, 

ii,  264. 
Sobieski,  John,  king  of  Poland ;  inquiry  into  his  dahn  to  the 

triumph  in  consequence  of  the  victory  at  Vienna,  i,  cxc, 

cxci  note. 
Society,  human,   divided    into  chsset  by   Mahometans,    i, 

1«2. 
SOFTA,  an  undergraduate  in  a  Turkish  college ;  i,  122. 
Soil,  of  Turkey;  general  fertility  of,  i,  65,  ii,  22. 
SOLAKS;  a  company  of  janizaries,    the  sultan's  gardes   de 

corps,  whoivere  expert  at  drawing  their  bows  with  the  left 

hand,  i.  248  note. 
Soldiers,  Turkish;  their  mode  of  war,  i,  2*78;  their  personal 

courage,    2B0;    inattention  to  military  regiilations,  fi80; 

individaalty  have  T)ot  degenerated,  282;  their  tentperaDce- 

and  robustness,  ii,  12. 
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Solhum  ffliab,  prtnet  of  the  OttoioaQ  Tu^ ;  it  drawcked  ki  , 
the  Euphrates,  i,  xL 

BoUman,  sod  of  Orkhan;  first  carries  the  Ottoman  arms  into 
Eiuopei  i,  bti;  his  reflections  on  the  ruins  of  Troas,  19. 

Soliman,  Chetebi;  presenres  European  Turkey  from  the  In- 
ciirslons  of  the  Tartars,  i,  Ixvii;  does  homage  for  hia 
kingdom  to  Tamerlane,  Ixviii  note. 

Miman  the  First ;  success  of  th«  reign  of,  pr^icted  fr^m  his 
birth,  \,  xcv;  takes  Belgrade  and  Rhodes,  xcvi,  zcvii; 
invades  and  conquers  Hungary,  xcviii,  cii;  makes  it  a. 
fief  of  his  empire,  civ ;  besieges  Vienna  without  success, 
cvi ;  occupies  Buda  by  treachery,  and  abolishes  the  kingly 
dignity  in  Hungary,  cxii,  cxiv ;  receives  the  homage  of 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  for  his  division  of  Hungary,  cxvi; 
leads  an  expedition  into  Persia,  cxviii;  builds  a  fleet  at 
Suex  and  makes  war  in  Ind\a  against  the  Portuguefe, 
cxxi ;  receives  the  homage  of  Moldavia  and  of  Algienr, 
cxxii ;  obtains  the  name  of  CanunI  or  instituter  of  rules, 
exxviii;  puts  his  son  to  death,  154;  his  severity  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  169;  gives  his  sister  in  marriage 
to  Ibrahim  his  grand  vizir,  247 ;  the  three  wishes  of,  171 ; 
issues  severe  decrees  against  the  use  of  wine,  ii,  168;  is 
reported  by  Busbequiua  to  have  married  Roxalaaa^  bis 
slave,  279  note, 

SSo/iman  the  Second;  i,  cxciv. 

Sopha;  ii,  243« 

fhrcery:  effects  of,  how  guarded  against,  ii«  ]4I«-^143. 

SORGUDJ;  a  plume  of  heron's  feathers  worn  by  die  sultaii^ 
ii,  338. 

Spahis,  cavafry;  j,  253,  261. 

^amardi,  ancient ;  derived  from  the  Arabs  their  romaotif 
character,  i,  297. 

Spartans;  character  of,  ii,  70,  195. 

Standard;  sceALEM,  SANJAC,  BAiKAC 
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Statues,  ancient;  destroyed  at  Constantinople  by  the  icoiio-* 

,     clastes^  and  the  crusaders,  i,  20  note. 

Stmlity;  ii,  238. 

Stone,  the  black,  at  Mecca ;  cause  of  its  being  venerated  by^ 
Mussulmans,  ii,  131. 

Stories;  subjects  of  those  which  are  related  in  Turkish  coffee- 
houses, ij,  205. 

Streets;  in  Bukarest  and  Yassy,  floored  instead  of  being: 
paved,  ii,  364. 

Studies;  course  of  regular  in  a  Turkish  college,  i,  29  note; 
futility  of,  30,  31;  the  choice  of,  recommended  by  an 
Arabian  poet,  61. 

Submission  of  Mahometans  to*  the  decrees  of  providence ;  ii, 
133,  134  note. 

Succession  to  the  caliphat;  order  of,  not  settled  by  the  pro- 
phet Mahomet,  i,  xxxii;  became  hereditary  after  the 
death  of  Ali,  xxxiii. 

Succession;  order  of,  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  i,  115. 

Sultan;  the  title  first  assumed  by  the  Ottoman  emperors,  i, 
Ixix;  legislative  power  of,  confined  to  matters  of  temporal 
interest,  109;  his  temporal  power  absolute  in  theory, 
110,  140,  176;  how  restricted  in  its  exercise,  186;  his 
Ititles,  ill,  1.12 ;  signification  of  the  word.  111;  attends, 
unseen,  at  the  deliberations  of  his  council,  147,  172;  the 
title  of,  given  to  the  empress  dowager^  and  the  children  of 
the  Imperial  family,  ii,  276. 

Summons;  ^  an  accused  person,  form  of,  i,  191. 

SVNNETH;  religious   duties  instituted  by  the  prophet,    ii^ 
,119. 

SUNNI,  orthodox  Mahometans;  i,   185. 

Superstition ;  the  Mahometan  religion  does  not  incukate,  i^ 
16  note. 

Surgety;  practice  of;  imperfect,  i,  77. 

Surnames;  not  in  use  among  the  Turks«  i^  199.    . 
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SuvfaroiL',  the  Russian  g^eneral ;  murders  the  inhabitants,  after 
the  sietje,  oflsmael,  ii,  354  note. 

Table  scnficc ;  ii,  203,  244. 

Tails  (horse)  TUGII ;  ensigns  conferred  on  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, and  denoting  by  their  number  the  degrees  of  dig- 
nity, i,  155,  207 ;  6ve  of  them  denote  the  disunity  of  the 
grand  vizir,  and  seven  that  of  the  sultan,  258,  269. 

Talismans;  ii,   139. 

Tamerlane ;  receives  the  complaints  of  the  EMIRS  against  Ba- 
jazet,  i,  Ixii ;  summons  Bajazet  to  do  homage  for  his  Asiatic 
dominions,  Ixiv;  declares  war  against  him,  Ixv;  de- 
feats and  makes  him  prisoner,  Ixv ;  makes  a  new  distribu- 
tion of  his  dominions,  Ixviii;  patronizes  learning,   10. 

TaNNDUR;  its  form  and  uses  described,  ii,  245. 

Tartars;  the  gencrical  name  of  public  couriers  in  Turkey, 
i,  84. 

Tartars,  of  the  Crimea ;  cansidered  as  heirs  to  the  empire 

'    on  the  extinction  of  the  Ottoman  line,  i,   115. 

Tartars;  predatory  warfare  of,  i,  214;  vagabond  mode  of 
life,  ii,  96. 

Tariary,  Little  ;  description  of  its  soil  and  surfacTe,  ii,  401. 

Taste ;  of  the  Greeks,  was  depraved  before  the  loss  of  Con- 
stantinople, i,  32;  of  the  Athenians,  how  formed,  ii,  71. 

Tauris;  recovered  by  the  Persians,  i,  clxv. 

Taverns;  shut  up  on  the  approach  of  a  Turkish  army,  i, 
272  ;  in  Galata  and  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  scenes  of 
infamous  debauchery,  ii,  206,  364. 

Taxes ;  farmed  in  Moldavia  ^nd  Wallachia ;  ii,  361;  see 
Revenues, 

Teeth;  a  recompense  for  the  wear  of,  claimed  by  Turks  who 
have  been  treated  with  hospitality,  i,  261. 

Tekeli;  elected  prince  of  Upper  Hungary,  i,  clxxxvii;  coun«r 
seli  the  grand  vizir  not  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Vienna^ 
clxxxviji;  is  banished  to  Nicomedia^  cxcixnote. 
Tekke',  a  college  of  DERV15HE3i  ii,  41  §  note. 
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Tenicgwur;  ceded  to  the  Germans^  i,  cciii. 
Tents;  of  the  ttork,  LEYLEIC  TCHADiR,  i,  264;  of  the  sultan 
and  grand  vizir,  BASH  TCHADIR,  265,  266,  268,  269} 
of  the  PASHAS,  268;  of  the  soldiers,  270;  disorderly  ar» 
rangement  of,  in  the  Turkish  camps,  266. 
Teriaki,  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  opium- takers;  curious 
anecdote  of,  ii,   171. 

TesHfnoTty,  oral;  what  considered  as  competent  in  law  suits, 
i,  J 89;. how  mvalidated,  199;  superior  validity  of  a 
Mussulman's,  203;  written,  inadmissible  ip  a  Turkish 
court  of  law,  197. 

Tkrft ;  how  punished,  i,  205. 

Tkessahf;  its  populousness,  ii,  19. 

TiMAR>  a  portion  of  land,  less  than  a  ZIAMET,  held  by  «h 
litary  tenure;  obligations  of  its  charter,  i,  221 ;  why  the 
Turkish  soldiers  refused  them  in  Persia,  219. 

TiMARiOT,  possessor  of  a  fief,  TIMAR;  \,  215  note. 

Titles ;  assumed  by  the  sultans  to  denote  their  spiritual  and 
temporal  authority,  i.   111,  112. 

Tobacco ;  Mussulman  doctors  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  using,  i,  108  note;  the  smoking  oi;  common  t« 
men,  ii,  203 ;  and  women,  246. 

Toleration ;  on  what  conditions  granted  by  the  Turks  to  the 

•  people  whom  they  conquered,  ii,  16,  60,  76;  limited  by 
Mahometans  to  believers  in  scripture  revelations,  KITABY* 
152;  exercised  by  the  Greek  princes  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia;  367.' 

Tomlh^tonei,  Turkish;   described,  ii,  224. 

TOPGIS,  gunners  or  artillery-men;  i,  250. 
'TOPOUZ,  a  mace,  masse  d'armes;  i,  23. 

Torture;  in  what  cases  inflicted,  i|  21g. 

Toulonides ;  dynasty  of  the,  i,  xxxiv. 

Tr^idetmen;  are  formed  into  companief|  ESSNAF,  accofding 
to  the  art  cr  profession  which  they  exercise,  i,  159  not€« 

Trajan:  conquers  Dacia,  ii^  308, 


Tr€milvama ;  the  VAtVOPA  of,  chosen  king  of  HaDgary^  \^ 

cli ;  does  homage  to  tbe  sultan,  civ. 
Trunsihania:  the  principality  oC  conferred  by  Soliman  on 
the  son  of  Jo|in  de  Zapoli,  i,  cxiii ;  ceded  to  the  empero? 
Ferdinand,  cxYii ;  restored  to  the  hous^  of  Zapoli>  cxvii ; 
treaties,  wars,    and  revolutipns  of,    cxxxiii^    cUx-^lxiv, 
dxx xii— clxxsdr ;  ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria,  cxovii. 
TravcliiJ^;  recoipmended   by  the  Turkish  writers    as    th^ 
means  ofioiprovenient,  i,  59  ;  ei^oined  by  the  law  of  Ma* 
hornet,  ii,  130  note. 
Trebuumd;  tbe  em(Hre  of,  surrendered  to  Mahoinet  the  Se-* 

cond^  i,  Ixxviii, 
Tites;  the  Turks  love  to  recline  in  the  shade  of,  h  95}  fo< 

rest  and  fruit,  in  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia^  ii,  203,  321. 
Tribute;  children  of,  i,  243  note,  24-5. 
Tribute;  paid  by  the  emperor  for  his  division  of  Hungary, 
i,  cxvii,  clxipEiv  note;  paid  by  nations  in  sul^jection  to  the 
porte,  ii^  39^. 
Troops,  provincial,  SEREATCULY;   i,  255;  see  4ZAFS«  1^ 

GUMGIS,  HISSARLIS. 
TcJBA;  a  tree  in  Paradi3e,  i,  xlii;  tbe  wonderful  efiect  of 

its  fruit  experienced  by  Mabomet,  ii,  129  note, 
TUQHRA,  the  sultan's  signature;  i,   148. 
Tunis;  reduction  of  the  kingdom  of,  to  the  dominion  of  tbe 

porte,  i,  cxxv,   cxxvi. 
Turban;  denotes  by  its  form  the  rank  and  profession  of  the 

wearer,  i>  132. 
Turban;  not  taken  off  in  saluting  a  person,  ii,  183;    worn 

only  by  Turks,  198. 
Turbb',  a  sepulchral  chapel ;  ii,  225. 
Turc,  the  eldest  son  of  Japbet ;  founder  of  the  Tartar  race, 

i,  xxiv. 
Turc/nans;  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Persia,  i,  xxxv. 

Tuik;  a  contumelious  appellation  equivaleat  to  boor,  i,  184* 
Ikirkcy ;  extent  of,  i,  xliii. 
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Turks;  origin  of,  according  to  the  Arabian^  Pei^ian^  and 
Turkish  hislorians,  i,  xxiii,  xxiv ;  were  a  branch  of  the 
Huns^  xxvi ;  mention  made  of,  by  ancien  t  authors,  xxiv 
note;  emigration  of  tribes  of,  from  Tartary,  and  settle- 
ment of,  in  Europe,  xxv  note ;  found  their  empire  in  Tar- 
tary, xxvii ;  the  young  men  being  expelled  from  their 
country  on  the  dissolution  of  its  goiemment,  accept  of  mi- 
litary service  from  the  CALIPHS,  over  whom  they  gradually 
assume  authority,  xxviii;  invade  the  Roman  empire, 
XXXV ;  Ottoman,  enlist  iYi  the  service  of  the  sultans  of 
Iconium,  xl,  xliv;  causes  of  their  superiority  over  the 
Greeks,  xlv — xlix ;  contradictory  qualities  of  the,  3  ;  are 
eligible  to  all  offices  under  government,  4 ;  ii,  62  ;  general 
health  of,  208  ;  conjecture  respecting  the  ancient  state  of 
society  among,  founded  on  their  appellation  of  bread  corn, 
315  note. 

Tyrant^;  on  the  part  of  the  IMAM,  or  spiritual  rhicf,  does 
not  authorize  rebellion  against  his  authority,  i,  1 13  note. 

Ukraine,  the  country  of  the  Cossaks ;  geographical  descrip- 
tion of,  ii,  83,  86  note. 

UjLEMA ;  an  order  which  comprises  the  doctors  of  Mussul- 
man law,  and  the  ministers  of  justice  and  religion,  i,  121 ; 
falsely  accused  of  having  opposed  the  introduction  of 
printing  among  the  Turks,  64;  peculiar  punishment  ©f, 
130 ;  exempted  from  the  law  of  confiscation,  ii,  34. 

Un  CAPAN  ;  the  com- wharf  in  Constantinople,  ii,  23. 

Unity  of  God;  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  constitutes  Islamism, 
ii,  110  note;  115  note. 

Uscocks ;  their  depredations  occasion  a  war  with  Austria,  i, 
clvii,  clviii. 

Usury;  forbidden  by  the  Mahometan  law,  i,   198. 

Uvcis,  founder  of  an  order  of  DERVISHES  ;  orders  his  disciples 
to  draw  out  all  their  teeth,  ii,  126. 

Vaccjf,  pious  foundations;  administration  of,  to  whom  en- 
trusted, ii,  5 ;  revenues  of,  on  what  conditions  taken  up 
by  government,  7. 


INDEX. 

TaivoDA  ;  a  title  given,  among  others,  to  the  princes  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  i,  156  note;  meaning  of  the 
word,  ii,  338. 

Vaivodalik;  a  small  district,  a  city,  or  a  town,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  civil  magistrate,  independent  of  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  i,  155. 

Valide'',  the  empress  dowager,  mother  of  the  reigning 
sultan  ;  revenues  of,  ii,  49,  276. 

Valjd£!'  Kiahyasi,  steward  of  the  empress  dowager,  i, 
149. 

Varna  ;  the  battle  of,  i,  Ixxv. 

Veil;  used  by  Turkish  women,  ii,  251  ;  of  the  CAABA,  141. 

Venetians ;  make  peace  by  the  surrender  of  several  islands 
in  the  Archipelago  to  Sultan  Soliman,  i,  cxxiv ;  by  that  of 
Cyprus  to  Sultan  Selim,  cxlvii;  and  ofCandia  to  Saltan 
Mahomet,  clxxxv. 
'  Venetians ;  effects  of  the  oppression  and  intolerant  govern- 
ment of,  in  the  Greek  islands,  i,  cxxxvi — czxxix. 

Venetians ;  join  the  confederacy  against  the  Turk^  i,  cxcii. 

Vienna;  pacification  of,  i,  clxv. 

Vienna ;  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Soliman  the  Firsts  i, 
cvi    ;by  the  army  of  Mahomet  the  Fourth,  clxxxviii. 

Visits;  ^miliar,  to  married  women,  not  permitted  even  to 
near  male  relations,  ii,  227. 

F»2r,  grand;  antiquity  of  the  office  of,  i,  142. 

YjziR  AZ£M,  prime  minister  of  the  sultan ;  his  authority 
and  duties,!,  120,  141—144, 190. 

Vizirs,  KUBBEXl ;  members  of  the  divan,  so  called  from  the 
KUBBEH,  or  dome  in  the  seraglio  under  which  they  assem* 
ble,  i,  148. 

Volney,  M.  de  speculates  on  the  consequences  of  restoring 
the  Greeks  to  empire,  ii,  67. 

Volunteers ;  excited  to  join  the  army  by  the  hope  of  recom- 
pense, i,  228. 
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f^kaUterit  of  Mecca ;  devote  theiiMtlvef  fer  tlie  deftnct  of 

their  country,  i,  286. 
WaUachia;    ravaged  and  made  tributary  by  Mabooet  the 

Firrt,  i,  Ixxii;  \\,  307, 
WuUachia,  and  Moldavia  $    deprived    o£  the    pnvOeg^e  of 

electing  their  princeti,  ii>  31  note. 
War ;    legitiBiate  motive  between  orthodox  MutsuIpoaMj  i* 

liz;Iaw8of«    17S, 
War ;  againit  Rimia  declared  by  the  porta,  i,  ccxxva. 
War,  art  of;  changed  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder^  ij« 

59. 
Warfare;  objects  of  the  Turkiah,  i^zlvi,  6»  173^ 
ITar  shout,  1,277,  279. 
Wa$king;  a  religious  ceremony,  ii,  120,  214. 
Wax,  green ;«  a  natural  production  of  Moldavia,    ii,  324 

note* 
Wens,  on  the  neck  and  throat ;  common  to  the  inkabitanta 

of  the  Carpathian  mountain!,  ii,  332. 
Wheat;    the  Turkish   name  of,    whence   derived^  ii,  315 

note. 
WhcelrcarriagcB ;    not  generally  used  in  Turkey  fisr  the  piir<p 

pose  of  travelling,  i,  84. 
WiU;    the  right  of  disposing  of  property  by,  in  wkat  cases 

admitted,  ii,  35,  232. 
Wine;    the  use  of,  prohibited  by  the  KOBAN,  i,   108;  and 

in  the  Turkish  camp*,  272;  ii,  12;  severe  law  of  Sultan 

Soliman  again&t,  168. 
Wine ;  custom  of  freezing,  in  order  to  increase  its  strength, 

ii,  320. 
Wittfnan,  Pr.  his  description  of  a  Turkish  camp,],  257. 
Wives  :    plurality  of,  permitted  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  ii, 

235  ;  in  cases  of  polygamy,  generally  have  separate  estab- 
lishments,  236note« 
Women;    stain  the  extremities  of  their  fingers  with  a  red 

dye,  i,  52;  judged  by  the  Turks  to  be  incapable  of  exer- 


INDEX. 

cising  sovereignty,  US;  do  not  pay  the  HARATCH^  iv 
14,  17 note;  not  obliged  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  130;  their  iirfluelice  on  society,  190 — 196, 
229  ;  character  of  the  Turidab,  204,  248  ;  their  privilege!, 
230 ;  severity  of  the  Turkish  police  towards  ptnons  who 
treat  them  with  dlffesp^ct,  291  note;  Dot  secluded  from 
paradise  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  237  j  3Iahometan,  forbid- 
den to  many  infidels,  240  note ;  their  mode  of  domestic 
life,  see  HAilEM. 

Wordi ;  prognostic  drawn  from  the  first  wh'ch  are  uttered 
by  a  new  sultan,  ii,  144. 

Work$,  good ;  not  essentially  necessary  to  salvatioii, "  ii.  111 
note. 

IForsAtp,  public ;  the -day  aj^ointed  for,  fi,  119;  in  private 
assemblies,  ceremony  of  performing,   122  note. 

Wrestling,  ii,  207. 

Writing;  method  of,  among  the  Orientals,  u  147  note;  ii, 
186. 

VamakS  ;  nominal  jamsarle^,  i,  290. 

Yasac  ;   a  system  of  unwritten  law  which  anciently  pre* 
vailed  in  Tartary,'  i,  itxvi  note. 

Yassy,   treaty  o^    h  ccxxix 

Yassy,  capital  of  Moldavia  ;  description  of,  ii,  363. 

Year,  the  Turkish  ;  consists  of  lunar  revolutions,  i,  72ii 

ZaiM,  possessor  of  a%d*,  ZIAMET,  i,  2iS  note. 

Zenta  ;  battle  of,  i,  cxcvii. 

ZlAMET;   a  portion   of  land,  heM  by  military   tenure,  i, 
220 ;  obligations  of  its  charter,  22 1 . 

ZlMMYS;   subjects   of  the  Ottoman  «ukan   who    do  not 
profess  the  Mahometan  religion,  i,  ISS. 

Zoroaster;  the  religion  of,  not  tolerated  by  Mahometans,  ii, 
155. 
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ERRATA  IN  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 

V-  Ix       L.  ao     KOTTffir  accep  readBccepu 

cvi        -  4     NOTE,  y^r  usbequii  r«A/Biisbequtu 

cxi  a    <&/r  the  comma  ii^tfr  u. 

cxl  a   /or  an  dwx-  rraJ  and  ex-. 

clxi  SIDE  NOTE,  ra»/ Ahmed |heFirsL  A.D.  l604««z6x7* 

clxiv  S    ^/«  a^aia. 

cxcvii  14    NOTE, /ffr  conciabola  rM^  con  sciaboku 
17  A    NOTE,yor  Agatia  r^oi  A&atluas, 

38  iS   for  iimpel  reiii  iimple. 

%    iTOTZ,/or  reaimn  readrtmuru  ^ 

39  15     NOTE,  for  colow  read  colour 
'68  X^   for'nreadzr^, 

lOi  z     NOTE,ytfr  u  fva^  unveildi-. 

109  7     voTZf/or  p.  — Z24  rtfo^p.  X — 44. 

127  47    y^r  is  r^orf  arc. 

154  7     NOTE,  J^Ze  the  period  after  L 

189  3    /«r  te  rM^/ the. 

*54  9   /»r  Fourth  ««/ Third. 

ayi  x8   /0r  inquring  rMtf  inquiring. 


ERRATA  IN  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


P.  49 

L.  A 

SIDE  NOTE,  r#A/Doweriesand  penuons. 

57 

X 

N0TX,/«r  musquct  read  muaket. 

^ 

3 

ddc  the  commas. 

79 

6 

NOTB,/0rencheri  iw«lenchcri. 

93 

17 

d^  the  comma. 

XXX 

4 

for  cQBSCenccs  read  coasdences. 

X20 

X3 

N0TX,y«r  or  read  nor. 

X33 

x6 

NOTE,/«r  sses  read  classes. 

X44 

ax 

150 

6 

VOTE,  for  n  thing  read  nothing. 

049 

X4 

fir  Oczakow  read  Oczacow. 

a83 

9 

HOTEj/orisrwi/it. 

ft86 

x8 

/^•r««ft- 
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